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CHAPTER  XIX 

GENERAL   ELT02n^'s   MARCH 

HoosAKEE  did  more  good  work  at  Nowgong. 
Professing  to  be  a  discontented  native  official 
from  Gumilcund,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  two  or  three  uneasy  spirits  in 
the  station,  and  made  one  of  them  promise  to  com- 
municate with  him  when  matters  should  seem 
ripe  for  a  revolt.  He  was  reheved  to  find  that 
the  discontented  were  in  a  minority,  and  that 
they  had  no  present  hope  of  increasing  their 
numbers,  or  of  being  able  to  take  any  decided 
step.  As  it  was  in  Nowgong,  so  it  was  else- 
where. Whether  from  fear  of  the  vengeance 
that  seemed  so  strangely  to  halt,  or  from  some 
remnant  of  right  feehng,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Possibly  the  revolt  at  Meerut,  hurried  on  by  the 
punishment  of  mutineers,  and  the  consequent 
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takincr  of  Delhi,  took  the  native  as  well  as  the 
English  army  in  India  by  surprise.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that,  between 
the  middle  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
there  was  a  lull,  during  which  the  scattered 
groups  of  English,  who  were  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  native  troops,  took  heart  once  more. 
A  body  of  Ghoorka  soldiers,  sent  across  the 
Nepaul  border  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
English,  under  command  of  that  gallant  young 
soldier.  Gambler  Singh,  was  recalled  by  the 
Governor's  orders,  and  a  proclamation,  promis- 
ing pardon  to  the  mutineers  who  had  not  actu- 
ally taken  part  in  the  murder  of  Europeans,  was 
issued. 

This  last  was  a  most  disastrous  step.  Xo 
one  understanding  the  nature  of  Asiatics  could 
have  taken  it.  The  mutinous  troops  and  agi- 
tators, staggered  by  their  own  successes,  and 
secretly  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  White 
Man,  whom  they  had  insulted  and  defied,  began 
now  to  breathe  more  freely.  The  White  Man  was 
afraid,  or  he  would  not  seek  to  propitiate  them. 
And  who  could  wonder  ?  They  were  but  a  httle 
number  in  the  land,  and  England,  which  at  best 
was  a  small  country,  and  hemmed  in,  as  some 
of  them  had  heard,  by  hosts  of  enemies,  was 
hundreds  of  miles   away    across  a  stormy  sea. 
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Let  them  but  be  true  to  their  colours  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled. 
The  raj  of  the  stranger-race  would  pass  away 
for  ever. 

Thinking  thus,  they  were  ready  to  bide  their 
time  and  do  nothing  rashly. 

It  was  this  lull  which  threw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English  officers. 

One  of  these  was  General  Elton. 

He  had,  as  it  happened,  no  distinct  command. 
What  his  personal  influence  might  have  effected 
if  he  had  been  at  Meerut  when  the  storm  broke 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  might  have  shamed 
the  authorities  into  action,  and  saved  the  honour 
of  the  English  name.  But  he  was  absent,  in 
pursuance  of  the  mission  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  him.  As  an  old  regimental  and  brigade 
officer,  supposed  to  be  well  versed  in  the  native 
character,  he  had  been  deputed,  on  the  first 
rumour  of  discontent  in  the  army,  to  travel 
through  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the 
Central  Indian  Agency,  examining  into  griev- 
ances, and  reporting  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  troops. 

On  the  terrible  Sunday  afternoon  when  the 
storm  broke  he  was  at  Jhansi,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  Eanee,  and  conferring  with  her 
on  the  curious  portents  of  the  time    .  They  were 
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actually  together  when  the  news  came,  and  the 
General,  who  prided  hhnself  on  his  knowledge 
of  character,  was  more  than  satisfied  by  her 
surprise  and  indignation. 

Alarmed  for  his  safety,  she  entreated  him 
to  remain  at  Jhansi  until  he  could  obtain  more 
certain  news,  but  the  General,  while  touched  by 
her  solicitude,  would  not  hear  of  delay.  He 
took  horse  at  once,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
small  body  of  English  soldiers  with  wliom  he 
had  been  travelling,  set  out  on  a  forced  march 
to  Meerut. 

A  tremendous  march  it  was,  and  fuller  of 
peril  than  any  one  of  the  little  band  imagined ! 
Their  audacity  served  them  for  strength.  Those 
who  plotted  their  destruction  hesitated  to  strike, 
for  some  at  least  must  fall  victims  to  these 
watchful  and  resolute  men.  Besides,  who  could 
say  that  an  army  was  not  marching  at  their 
heels?  As,  in  their  dress  of  scarlet  and  gold 
with  their  sabres  flashing  in  the  sun,  the  General 
and  his  guard  rode  through  the  country,  every 
one  made  way  for  them.  From  the  villages, 
hostile  as  many  of  them  were,  and  infested  with 
hudmashes  and  disbanded  soldiers,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies.  To  many  of 
the  workers  of  mischief,  the  gallant  old  soldier, 
with  his  hard  face,  keen  sight  and  short  sharp 


words  of  command,  came  as  the  first  of  the 
avengers,  while  those  amongst  ourselves  who 
saw  him  ride  by  were  inspired  with  fresh  con- 
fidence. 

I  was  one  of  these.  I  was  exercising  the 
sullen-looking  handful  of  troops  for  wJiich  I  was 
responsible,  on  the  parade-ground  outside  our 
station,  when  the  General  passed.  He  halted 
for  a  few  moments  and  watched  us.  I  and  my  men 
saluted,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  drew 
themselves  together  and  stepped  out  more  briskly. 

I  looked  at  him — a  small  man,  muscles  tense, 
face  stern,  lips  set  firmly  together,  blue  eyes,  full 
of  fire  and  energy,  looking  out  steadily.  He 
was  in  full-dress  uniform,  all  his  accoutrements 
as  spotless  as  if  he  were  on  court  parade  at  home. 
He  rode  a  little  Arab  horse,  well-fed  and  groomed, 
and  as  highly  bred  as  himself.  '  Game  to  the 
very  finger-tips,'  so  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
looked  at  him.  While  England  had  such  men 
as  the  General  in  reserve,  our  raj  would  not 
pass  away.  The  General  rode  on.  In  spite  of 
the  fearful  anxiety  which,  as  we  all  knew,  was 
consuming  him,  he  did  his  duty  gallantly.  He 
called  at  the  most  important  stations  on  the 
route,  at  Gwalior,  Agra,  Mynpoorie  and  Secun- 
derabad,  doing  what  he  could  to  encourage  the 
loyal  and  to  awe  the  discontented.    But  to  Delhi, 
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the  most  important  of  them  all,  he  was  obhged 
to  give  a  wide  berth,  for  he  knew  that  the  rebels 
were  conorrecratiaor  there  m  force. 

It  was  nearins^  the  end  of  the  month  before 
he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerut.  He 
had  not,  in  the  meantime,  met  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish force.  He  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
of  it ;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  troubled 
and  perplexed.  Was,  then,  the  awful  tale  which 
he  had  heard  true?  Were  his  countrymen 
taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that  not  one  of 
them  was  left  alive  to  light  for  the  honour  of 
his  country  ?  A  thousand  soldiers,  Englishmen 
all  of  them  !  It  was  impossible.  And  there 
was  one  native  res^iment  at  Meerut  which  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  would  be  faithful.  He 
had  commanded  it  himself  for  years.  Its  native 
officers  were  veterans,  men  of  high  birth  and 
fine  breeding,  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in 
many  a  frontier  war.  One  of  them  had  saved 
his  hfe  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own,  and  to 
the  General  he  had  long  been  as  a  personal 
friend.  He  would  almost  as  readily  have  be- 
lieved in  his  own  failure  from  duty  as  in  Sufder 
Jung's  As  for  the  men,  he  had  called  them  his 
children.  Big  children  and  little  children,  the 
old  men,  who  were  recruits  when  he  took  up 
the  command,  and  who  had  learned  under  him 
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the   warrior's    art,   and    the    young    men,    only 
lately  enrolled,  who  were  learning  it  from  others, 
he  loved  them  all.     Eidin^r  throui?h  the  desolate 
plain,   with   the  fierce  rays    of    an  Indian   sun 
beating  upon  him,  and  this  awful  thing  at  his 
heart,    the    old   man   felt    a   curious    moisture 
bedewing  his  eyes.     Only  a  few  weeks  before 
he  had  held  a  review  of  all  arms  at  Meerut, 
and   his  pet  regiment   had  distinguished  itself 
beyond  all  the  others.     Like  a  picture  it  flashed 
before  him,  the  noble  stature,  proud  carriage, 
flashing   eyes    and    perfect   accoutrement,    and 
again,  sweeter  than  the  incense  of  flattery,  there 
fell  upon  his  ears  the  shouts  of  applause  which 
broke  forth  on  every  side,  as,  at  a  double-quick 
march,    but   moving    mth    the    precision    of    a 
machine,  his  children  swept  by  the  saluting  point. 
'  Efficiency    could  not  be    carried    further,'    he 
had  said,  shaking  hands  warmly  with  the  colonel 
of  the  reofiment.    '  I  concur atulate  you.'    And  now 
to  hear  it  said  that  these  men  were  disloyal,  that 
then,  when  they  were  responding   with  joyful 
shouts  to  the  shouts  of  their  Enghsh  comrades, 
they  were  actually  plotting  to  betray  them  !     It 
could  not,  it  should  not  be. 

With  stern  face  the  General  rode  on.  No 
one  molested  them  ;  but,  in  the  deserted  huts 
and  silent  villages,  in  the  procession  along  the 
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road  of  trains  of  frightened  peasants,  men  and 
women,  with  all  their  household  utensils  about 
them,  and  in  the  occasional  presence  of  bands 
of  ragged,  fierce-looking  men,  armed  with  clubs 
and  ancient  rifles,  he  saw  ominous  signs  of  dis- 
order and  panic. 

They  came  at  last  to  within  ^ve  miles  of 
Meerut.  No  one  came  out  to  meet  them,  al- 
though the  General  had  sent  forvfard  native 
scouts,  nor  could  they  hear  anything  of  the 
Enghsh  troops.  It  was  now  the  hottest  hour 
of  the  afternoon,  and  the  men,  who  had  been  in 
the  saddle  since  early  morning,  were  dead  beat. 
Not  knowing  what  they  might  have  to  meet  at 
Meerut,  the  General,  desperately  anxious  as  he 
was  to  be  at  his  goal,  determined  to  call  a  halt. 
There  was  a  little  grove  of  mango  and  neem 
trees  a  few  yards  from  the  road.  He  led  his 
men  thither,  and  while  some  were  set  to  watch, 
the  others,  exhausted  by  their  long  ride  under 
the  burning  sun,  emptied  their  drinking-flasks  and 
flung  themselves  down  for  an  hour^s  rest. 

The  General  vfas  amongst  the  watchers.  He 
would  not  even  unsaddle.  He  stood  by  his 
horse,  his  left  arm  flung  over  its  neck,  and  his 
right  grasping  a  loaded  revolver,  vrhile  his  wide- 
open,  sleepless  eyes  were  piercing  the  recesses  of 
the  wood.     For   an  hour  he  watched.     There 
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was  no  disturbance,  nothing  to  break  the  deep 
silence  of  the  camping-ground.  Then  his  men 
changed  guard.  One  of  them,  his  personal  ser- 
vant, came  up  to  him  and  entreated  that  he  also 
would  rest  for  an  hour.  But  the  General  re- 
fused, and  again  there  was  silence. 

Evening  was  drawing  on.  His  eyes  had 
begun  to  smart  with  the  long  strain  of  watch- 
fulness, and  it  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to 
give  the  order  to  saddle  and  mount,  when  his 
practised  ear  caught  the  sound  of  stealthy 
movement  in  the  wood. 

'  Some  one  is  skulking  about  the  ground,'  he 
said  to  the  nearest  trooper, '  perhaps  a  messenger 
from  Meerut.  Beat  round  cautiously  and  find  out ! ' 

The  man  disappeared  amongst  the  withered 
underwood,  and  emerged  a  few  moments  later 
with  a  tall  figure,  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  white  chuddah,  at  his  heels. 

'  Who  are  you  ? '  said  the  General,  '  and 
what  are  you  doing  here  ? ' 

At  his  word  the  chuddah  dropped,  and  he 
saw  the  uniform  of  his  own  favourite  regiment, 
while,  in  the  next  moment,  he  recognised  the 
dark  features  of  the  officer  who  had  saved  his 
life  in  battle  so  many  years  before. 

'  Sufder  Jung ! '  he  said  reproachfully.  '  You 
here  !  Where  are  vour  children  ?' 
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Sobbing  like  a  child  the  man  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground.  '  Let  not  my  General 
look  at  me  so  ! '  he  cried.  '  Is  it  my  fault  that 
they  rebelled  ?  ' 

'  They  have  rebelled  ?  '  said  the  General, 
drawing  a  deep  breath. 

'  Not  all,  my  General.  There  is  a  detachment 
which  is  faithful  yet.' 

'  In  Meerut  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  General.  They  forced  us  away 
with  them,  and  to  save  our  lives,  we  went  on — 
escaping  one  by  one,  and  banding  ourselves  to- 
gether, for  we  hoped  in  a  few  days  to  meet 
your  Excellency.  But  before  we  went  we  pro- 
vided for  the  escape  of  those  in  your  Excellency's 
house,  the  mem  Sahib,  and  the  Miss  Sahibs. 
The  house  was  on  lire  and  the  fiends  were 
yelling  round  it,  crying  to  the  servants  to  throw 
out  to  them  the  Sahib-log,  and  let  them  deal 
with  them  as  they  would.  We  forced  them 
away  and  put  out  the  flames,  and  carried  the 
ladies  to  a  place  of  safety  within  the  walls. 
One  was  hurt.  I  know  not  which.  I  carried 
her  in  my  arms  and  she  moaned  with  pain.' 

A  groan  broke  from  the  General.  '  This 
is  true  ? '  he  said  ;  '  you  are  not  deceiving 
me?' 

'  True   by   the   Prophet's  beard,   your    Ex- 
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cellency !  Why  should  Sufder  Jung  deceive 
you?' 

'  But  where  were  our  own  troops  ?  Did 
they  look  on  like  frightened  children  ?  ' 

'  The  English  were  taken  by  surprise,  your 
Excellency.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  were  slain, 
every  one  of  them  ?  ' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  General.  Some  were 
killed ;  but  there  are  still  a  thousand  men 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.' 

'A  thousand,  within  the  walls,  doing  nothing ! 
Now  I  know  that  you  are  lying,  Sufder  Jung.' 

'Let  his  Excellency  have  patience,  and  he 
will  see  whether  his  servant  has  spoken  the 
truth.  I  hear,  from  friends  of  my  own,  that  to- 
morrow a  detachment  will  set  out  for  Delhi.' 

'  To-morrow  ! '  burst  out  the  General.  '  To- 
morrow !  and  how  long  has  Delhi  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  Sufder  Jung  ?  ' 

'  It  was  on  the  11th  of  May  that  the 
rebels  rushed  out  of  Meerut.  If  his  Excellency 
will  believe  me,  they  were  like  a  herd  of 
frightened  sheep.  I  and  my  men  could  have 
taken  them  all,  without  help  from  the  English, 
if  the  whole  of  my  troop  had  stood  firm.  They 
entered  the  Imperial  city  on  the  12th.' 

'And  it   is    now   the    23rd.      A    fortnight 
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lost — lost  in  inaction  ! '  said  the  General.  '  By 
heaven  it  may  cost  us  the  raj  !  And  we 
deserve  it.'  But  here,  remembering  to  whom 
he  was  speaking,  he  pulled  himself  up.  'I 
speak  hastily,'  he  said.  '  No  doubt  the  General 
in  command  had  reasons  of  state,  about  which 
we  know  nothing.  You,  in  any  case,  have  done 
well  to  come  to  me.  What  boon  would  you 
have,  Sufder  Jung  ?  Will  you  join  my  body- 
guard, until  I  can  find  you  a  command  ?  ' 

'  If  I  were  alone,  your  Excellency,'  said 
Sufder  Jung,  joining  the  palms  of  his  hands  to- 
gether and  bowing  low,  'I  would  ask  to  be  made 
your  Honour's  servant,  and  I  would  follow  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  I  am  not  alone. 
A  little  remnant  of  our  troop  has  remained 
faithful.  They  are  crying  out  to  be  led  against 
their  mutinous  brethren  ;  but  some  of  them  are 
fearful  lest  their  professions  of  faithfulness  be 
discredited.  They  are  encamped  not  far  from 
here.  It  is  their  hope  to  re-enter  the  city  of 
Meerut  under  the  protection  of  his  Excellency. 
Will  not  my  lord  see  and  comfort  them  ? ' 

By  this  time  the  English  soldiers  constitut- 
ing the  body-guard,  several  of  whom  had  been 
near  enough  to  the  General  to  hear  every  word 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  Sufder  Jung, 
were  closin^f  round  them,  and  an  angry  murmur 
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rose  from  their  ranks.  The  General  caught  it 
and  looked  round  on  them  sternly.  His  per- 
sonal servant  stood  near  him.  '  Beg  your 
pardon,  sir,'  he  said,  saluting.  '  We  didn't  mean 
no  harm  like  ;  but ' 

'But  what?  '  thundered  the  General.  'Go 
on,  now  you  have  begun  ! ' 

'  Them  pandies  isn't  to  be  trusted,  sir — not 
a  mother's  son  of  them  all.' 

'  You  know  so  much  about  them.  Tommy,' 
said  the  General.  '  How  long  have  you  been  in 
India?' 

'  Six  months,  sir.' 

'  And  you  ? '  to  another. 

'  Same  time.  General.' 

'  Six  months'  service,  and  you  can  judge  the 
people  in  this  sweeping  way  !  Bravo,  my  men  I 
Now,  I  have  spent  thirty  years  of  my  life  in 
India.  I  have  marched  for  hundreds  of  miles 
with  the  men  whom  you  despise,  and  they  have 
fought  by  my  side  like  gallant  gentlemen.  I 
have  lived  with  them  in  times  of  peace  as  a 
father  lives  with  his  sons.  I  have  called  them 
my  children.  Again  and  again,  I  have  owed  my 
life  to  their  care.  Here'  is  one,'  pointing  to  the 
Soubahdar,  '  who  interposed  with  his  own  body 
between  me  and  destruction.  And  yet,  I  con- 
fess,' his  strong  voice  faltered,  'I  do  not  under- 
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Stand  them  as  I  thought  I  did,  or  as  I  should  wish 
to  do.  This  that  has  happened  is  a  mystery  tome. 
I  cannot  fathom  it.  But  that  all  are  faitliless, 
that  a  man  like  Soubahdar  Sufder  Jung  should 
come  to  his  general  with  affection  on  his  lips 
and  black  treachery  at  his  heart,  this  I  can 
never  believe.  Stand  back,  while  I  hear  what 
more  he  has  to  tell  me.' 

Eeluctantly  the  men  fell  back,  while  the 
Soubahdar,  who,  understanding  part  but  not 
all  of  this  discourse,  had  been  standing  aside, 
with  bowed  head  and  streaming  eyes,  approached 
the  General  again,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  none  of  the  English  soldiers  could  catch 
what  he  said. 

Presently  the  General  addressed  them.  His 
face  was  radiant,  and  his  voice  was  strong  and 
full.  '  Wait  for  me  here,  my  men,'  he  said, 
'  but  be  ready  to  start  at  the  word  of  command. 
We  have  friends  and  comrades  close  by.  I  will 
join  you  with  them  in  less  than  half-an-hour.' 

This  time  no  one,  not  even  the  General's  ser- 
vant, ventured  on  a  word  of  protest,  for  the 
will  of  the  old  soldier  was  known  to  be  hke 
iron  ;  but  as,  the  Soubahdar  riding  at  his  right 
hand,  he  went  off  slowly  to  where  the  wood  was 
thickest,  they  clustered  together  and  held  a 
council  of  war. 
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'  And  where  are  our  friends  ? '  said  the  Gene- 
ral, when  they  had  ridden  for  some  considerable 
distance,  leaving,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  wood  in 
which  his  men  were  stationed,  and  entering 
another  of  wider  extent.  '  I  thought  you  said 
it  was  within  a  stone's  throw.' 

'  We  are  close  upon  them  now,'  said  the 
Soubahdar.  He  gave  alow  whistle,  and  instantly 
the  ground  seemed  to  tremble  and  there  was 
a  rumbling  as  of  thunder  beneath  their  feet. 

In  the  next  instant  a  native  officer,  of  a 
lower  grade  than  Sufder  Jung,  but  as  well 
known  to  the  General,  appeared,  and  saluted. 

'  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  this  jack-in-the-box 
business  ?  '  said  the  General,  frowning. 

'  We  are  in  hiding  from  our  mutinous  breth- 
ren,' said  Sufder  Jung  abjectly. 

'  Then  there  are  only  a  few  of  you  ? ' 

'  Nay,  your  Excellency,  there  vse  a  hundred 
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good  men  under  this  wood,  all  waiting  for  a 
word  of  encouragement  from  their  General.' 

'  They  would  have  understood  their  duty 
better  if  they  had  remained  in  their  lines  till 
they  were  ordered  out  on  duty,'  said  the 
General.     '  Where  is  your  captain  ? ' 

'  Alas !  your  Excellency,  our  captain  Sahib 
is  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  struck 
down.' 

'  By  his  own  men  ?  ' 

'  By  his  own  men.  Excellency.' 

In  the  meantime  the  men  were  coming  up 
one  by  one  from  the  cave  where  they  had 
hidden  themselves.  They  were  the  veterans  of 
the  regiment,  and  the  General  knew  them  all ; 
as  in  the  dim  light  of  the  wood  they  fell  into 
their  ranks,  he  called  one  and  another  by  their 
names. 

'  I  did  not  think  to  see  you  hiding  in  caves 
and  holes  of  the  earth,  my  ancients,'  he  said. 
And  a  voice  from  the  ranks  muttered,  '  The 
General  Sahib  will  see  stranger  things  than 
these.' 

'  Who  spoke  ?  '  said  the  old  soldier,  his  hand 
closing  on  his  revolver. 

'  Silence  ! '  thundered  Sufder  Jung  ;  then  to 
the  General  with  the  deepest  humility,  '  Forgive 
them,  Excellency  ;  they  have  been  waiting,  in 
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hunger  and  darkness  for  your  Presence,  and 
some  of  them  are  impatient.' 

'But  what  are  they  doing  now?  Do  you 
see,  Sufder  Jung,  the  line  is  wavering.  By  heaven 
they  want  to  surround  us  !  Back,  you  hounds, 
back  ! '  shouted  the  Generah  '  Is  discipHne  at 
an  end,  or  have  you  forgotten  to  stand  at  atten- 
tion ?  Halt,  I  say,  this  instant,  and  ground 
your  muskets,  or  by  the  beard  of  your  Prophet, 
the  life  of  some  of  you  will  be  short ! ' 

As  he  spoke,  his  revolver  was  raised  and 
pointed  at  the  men,  and  they,  being  awed  by  his 
presence  and  manner,  and  none  of  them  wishing 
probably  to  be  the  first  to  bite  the  dust,  obeyed 
him  sullenly.  Scarcely  had  they  done  so  before 
the  General's  horse,  which  was  an  old  cam- 
paigner, and  accustomed  to  stand  like  a  rock, 
gave  a  sudden  plunge.  With  the  shock  the 
revolver  went  off,  lodging  its  contents  in  a  tree. 
Then  Sufder  Jung  seized  the  rein  of  the  horse, 
which  was  snorting  with  pain  and  fear,  and 
immediately  the  silence  that  had  followed  the 
General's  stern  command  was  exchanged  for 
the  fiercest  excitement.  Uttering  yells  of  hatred 
and  defiance,  the  men  in  the  ranks  swung  round, 
closing  in  as  they  moved,  so  as  to  make  a  circle 
about  the  two  men  and  the  horse.  In  a 
moment  the  General  saw  what  they  were  about, 
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saw  that  lie  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  enemies, 
but  he  lost  neither  his  spirit  nor  his  presence 
of  mind.  Quick  as  thought,  he  faced  round  to 
where  the  line  was  weakest,  encountering,  as  he 
did  so,  the  ashen  countenance  of  Sufder  Jung. 
'  If  you  are  not  the  son  of  a  traitor,'  he  roared, 
'  open  a  way  for  me  ! ' 

He  had  dropped  his  revolver,  which  was 
useless  to  him  now,  and  had  drawn  his  sword. 

'  My  General,'  moaned  the  wretched  man, 
'  it  is  useless.  Let  his  Excellency  wait  to  hear 
what  his  children  will  say  to  him.' 

'  You  are  false  ! '  said  the  General,  and  with  a 
luncre  which  sent  his  sword  throuo^h  the  Soubah- 
dar's  arm,  provoking  a  yell  that  echoed  through 
the  wood,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse. 

The  poor  beast,  which  had  been  wounded 
already,  was  wild  with  terror  and  pain.  It  gave 
a  mad  plunge  right  into  the  living  wall  that  was 
forming  in  front  of  it.  The  General  sat  as  if  he 
and  his  horse  were  one.  His  face  never  moved 
from  its  stern  composure.  To  some  of  the  guilty 
and  unhappy  men  in  the  ranks  his  eyes  were  as 
the  eyes  of  an  avenging  deity.  As,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, he  plunged  on,  his  naked  sword  swinging 
through  the  air,  there  came  from  one  or  two  a 
cry  of  '  We  repent !     Come  back  to  us.' 

But  while  those  in  the  front  were  wavering, 
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those  in  the  rear  and  not  under  the  immediate 
spell  of  his  presence,  were  plucking  up  heart. 

One  of  them  sprang  forward  and  levelled 
his  musket.  A  bullet  whizzed  tlirough  the  air, 
the  General's  horse  gave  one  bound  and  fell, 
and  he,  having  been  prepared  for  some  such 
treachery  as  this,  sprang  to  his  feet. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  To  attempt  to  fly  on 
foot  would  be  useless,  and  result  in  such  humili- 
ation as  he  did  not  intend  to  encounter.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  his  ground. 

Quietly  he  turned  and  faced  the  men.  The 
high  soul  of  him  had  risen  to  meet  the  danger 
that  threatened  him.  Death  it  might  be,  but  he 
would  meet  death,  as  he  had  met  life,  a  soldier — 
a  man  in  possession  of  himself. 

'  Xow  then,'  he  said  to  the  men,  who  were 
rushing  up  to  seize  him,  '  what  is  it  that  you 
want  with  me  ?     Speak  at  once  ! ' 

Xot  a  voice  answered,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  foremost  slunk  back. 

'  Do  you  want  your  precious  leader,  Sufder 
Jung,  to  speak  for  you  ? '  said  the  General.  '  He 
has  spoken  to  good  effect  already.  Wounded, 
is  he  ?  Then  let  him  be  brought  before  me  and 
we  will  confer  together.' 

No  one  spoke,  but  there  was  an  ominous 
sound  of  clanking  arms. 

c2 
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'  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  kill  me  at  once/ 
suggested  the  General  ironically.  '  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you.  I  ought  to  know  how 
excellent  your  aim  is.  You  have  won  many  a 
prize  from  me  for  your  efficiency.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  then  that  I  should  one  day  be  your 
target.  I  am  angry  with  myself,  my  men,  that 
I  did  not  know  you  better.' 

'  You  did  know  us,'  sobbed  one  or  two. 

'  What  ? '  said  the  General,  '  are  some  of  you 
faithful  still ! '  A  party  of  about  twenty  men — 
privates  all  of  them,  rushed  across  the  space 
that  separated  the  General  from  the  mutineers 
and  ranged  themselves  on  his  side.  '  Welcome  ! ' 
said  the  old  man,  in  a  strong  hearty  voice. 
Then  two  or  three  came  up,  dragging  Sufder 
Jung  between  them.  '  So  ! '  said  the  General, 
'  this  is  the  spokesman  of  the  loyal  troops. 
Quick,  Soubahdar  !  What  do  you  and  these 
want  of  me  ? ' 

'  Will  liis  Excellency  pardon  me  ? '  whined 
the  wretched  creature,  who  was  faint  with  loss 
of  blood  ;  '  I  am  the  instrument  of  others.  For 
myself ' 

'  Do  I  want  to  hear  about  yourself,  hound  ? 
You  are  a  traitor.  That  is  enough.  What  do 
the  rascals  yonder  want  ?  ' 

'  They  want  the  promise  of  your  Highness 
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to  stop  the  troops  marching  from  Meerut  to- 
morrow.' 

'  And  if  I  give  this  promise  ?  ' 

'  Your  Excellency  will  be  conducted  back 
safely  to  his  guard.' 

'  And  if  I  do  not,  you  will  shoot  me  ?  ' 

'  His  Highness  knows  that  there  is  no  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  upon  these  men.  They 
might  do  worse.' 

'  Well  said,  Sufder  Jung !  You  are  an  admir- 
able spokesman,'  said  the  General.  '  And  now 
listen  to  me  !  You  deserve  death,  and  it  is  in  my 
heart  to  kill  you  as  you  stand  there.  But,  as 
you  are  in  some  sort  an  envoy,  I  will  let  you 
live  out  the  miserable  remnant  of  your  days. 
Vengeance  will  overtake  you.  Mark  my  words, 
and  call  them  to  mind  when  your  hour  comes ! 
You  and  the  miserable  creatures  who  have  sent 
you  will  suffer  the  penalty  of  your  deeds.  I 
suffer  for  having  trusted  you,  for  I  can  have 
little  doubt  now  that,  instead  of  saving  my 
family ' 

'  Xo — no,  by  my  master's  head,  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet ! '  cried  Sufder  Jung. 
'  What  I  have  told  my  lord  is  true.  We 
guarded  his  house,  and  it  was  only  when  we 
had  put  the  women  of  his  Honour's  family  in 
safety  that  we  left  the  city.' 
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'  If  you  speak  truly,  your  folly  is  all  the 
greater.  I  would  have  rewarded  you.  I  would 
have  treated  you  as  friends.  But  that  is  over 
now.  Go  back  and  tell  the  rascals  out  yonder 
that  I  refuse  their  conditions.  Yes,'  said  the 
General,  '  and  tell  them  further  that  I  will  hold 
no  parley  Avith  rebels.  Let  them  kill  me  if  they 
can.     I  defy  them  ! ' 

The  loyal  twenty  closed  round  him.  It  was 
time,  for  the  ring  of  bullets  began  to  echo 
through  the  woods.  One  or  two  were  wounded. 
The  General  had  them  picked  up  by  their  com- 
rades, as  they  moved  back  slowly  with  their 
faces  to  the  foe.  '  See  what  it  is  to  be  a 
traitor  ! '  he  said  to  the  man  nearest  to  him. 
'  The  villains  are  shooting  wild.  If  they  had 
shot  so  under  me^  there  are  a  few  of  them  who 
wouldn't  have  survived  to  see  this  day.  Come 
on,  you  hounds  !     Come  on,  if  you  dare!' 

The  foremost  of  the  dark  mass,  almost  indis- 
tinsfuishable  in  the  crloom  of  the  eveninof,  were 
so  near  that  they  could  have  touched  him;  but 
they  did  not.  Muttering  curses  of  baffled  rage, 
they  fell  back  confusedly,  and  their  comrades 
received  them  with  yells  of  derision.  '  Seize 
him  yourselves!'  they  said  sullenly.  'The  gods 
fight  for  him.     He  has  a  charmed  life.' 

The  httle  band,  meanwhile,  with  the  General 
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in  the  midst  of  them,  were  nearing  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood.  They  had  increased  the  distance 
between  them  and  their  assailants,  who,  in  the 
gathering  gloom,  could  scarcely  catch  more 
than  the  outline  of  their  figures.  '  Fools  ! ' 
cried  one  of  them — the  man  who  had  killed  the 
GeneraFs  horse — '  3^ou  are  letting  him  escape.' 
He  was  known  as  the  most  deadly  shot  in  the 
regiment,  and  he  had  eyes  like  a  cat's.  Over 
and  over  again  the  General  had  boasted  of  his 
powers. 

This  man  took  aim  dehberately,  the  scarlet 
coat  serving  him  as  a  guide.  Almost  by  a 
miracle  the  General  escaped ;  but  the  nearest 
of  his  escort  fell.  '  That  was  Koolraj  Sing,  I 
know,'  rang  out  the  voice  of  the  indomitable 
old  man.  '  Well  aimed !  Another  like  that, 
my  man,  and — Ha !  You  villain — would  you  P 
Others  can  see  in  the  dark  as  well  as  you. 
Have  at  him,  KuUum  Khan  !  Steadily,  my 
friend  !  Aim  low !  There  is  the  moon,  thank 
heaven  !    Now  !     Halt  and  fire  ! ' 

Ping !  Ping !  Sharply  and  clearly  the  de- 
tonations rang  out.  The  smoke  cleared  away. 
The  General  still  stood  his  ground,  but  Koolraj 
Sing,  the  dead  shot  of  the  regiment,  the  man 
whose  eyes  could  pierce  through  a  stone  wall, 
was  writhinsr  in  the  asfonies  of  death.  . 
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'  Well  done,  KiiUum  Klian  ! '  said  the  Gene- 
ral. '  You  shall  have  a  medal  for  this  !  Keep 
together,  my  little  ones  !  We  shall  be  out  of 
this  soon.' 

'  They  are  coming  up  behind,'  said  Kullum 
Khan.     '  Listen,  Excellency  ! ' 

For  a  moment  the  General  halted.  Kullum 
Khan  had  spoken  truly.  Close  in  their  rear 
they  could  hear  sounds,  the  crackhng  of  the  dry 
branches  of  the  underwood,  and  the  heavy 
breathing  of  men  and  animals.  '  Wlio's  there  ? ' 
cried  the  General  in  English.  He  was  answered 
with  an  English  cheer.  '  Courage,  my  men  ! ' 
he  cried  joyfully  to  the  little  band  of  the  faith- 
ful, '  and  keep  close  to  me,  lest  they  mistake  you 
for  the  rebels.  Hurry  up,  my  hearties ! '  to  his  own 
men,  who,  having  missed  him  and  feeling  certain 
that  treachery  was  on  foot,  were  searching  the 
wood.  '  These,'  pointing  to  his  escort,  as  one 
and  another  of  his  troopers  rode  up,  '  are  com- 
rades. I  owe  my  life  to  them.  They  have 
stood  by  me  gallantly.  Your  horse.  Tommy,'  to 
his  own  servant,  who  was  first  to  come  up. 
'  Never  fear,  you  shall  have  your  hand  in  the 
fun.  Now  then,  are  we  all  ready  ?  You  see  those 
black-hearted  scoundrels  out  yonder.  Three 
times   our   number,  boys,    but   cowards   every 
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sake,  and  mow  them  down ! ' 

A  ringing  cheer,  clear  and  joyful,  which 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  wood,  that 
seemed  peopled  by  hundreds  instead  of  tens, 
greeted  these  gallant  words.  The  mutineers 
answered  it  with  a  scream  of  defiance.  Then, 
crash,  crash,  thundering  over  the  dry  under- 
wood, came  the  tramp  of  the  English  horsemen. 
The  Pandies,  who  were  on  foot,  stood  their 
ground,  firing  wildly.  Several  horses  fell,  and 
their  riders  joined  the  faithful  Indians,  who 
were  coming  up  behind  them  at   a  quick  march. 

'  Force  them  into  the  open,'  cried  the  Gene- 
ral.    '  See — where  the  hght  shines  in  ! ' 

At  his  word  the  httle  band  of  horsemen 
swung  round  to  the  left.  The  mutineers,  ex- 
pecting a  front  attack,  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and,  instead  of  facing  round,  as  the  only  sur- 
viving officer  commanded  them,  they  broke 
into  confused  groups,  some  of  which  stood  their 
ground,  while  by  far  the  greater  number  took 
to  their  heels.  Uttering  a  cry  of  despair  and 
hatred,  the  officer  drew  his  tulwar  across  his 
throat  and  fell  at  the  very  feet  of  the  General's  horse, 
which  started  and  plunged  aside.  At  the  same 
moment  a  mutineer,  who  had  been  Ijmg  in  am- 
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bush  close  by,  sprang  forward  and  discharged 
his  musket  at  the  General.  The  gallant  old 
man's  bridle  arm  fell  helpless  by  his  side ;  but 
he  gathered  up  his  reins  in  his  right  hand  and 
pressed  on.  As  for  the  men,  Enghsh  and  Indians, 
they  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  but  the  foe. 
Stumbling  and  plunging,  now  in  close  order,  and 
now  separately,  they  rode  and  ran  over  the 
broken  ground.  Meanwhile,  with  the  fatality 
that  comes  of  abject  dread,  the  mutineers  were 
rushing  towards  the  open. 

Night  had  fallen,  but  the  moon,  which  rose 
early  at  this  season,  was  flooding  all  the  plain 
with  silver  light,  and  when  the  Englishmen 
emerged  from  the  wood  they  saw  the  fugitives — 
grey  figures  in  the  ghostly  light — only  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  them.  '  Halt ! '  cried  the 
General,  '  and  fire  ! ' 

They  obeyed  witli  alacrity.  Every  shot  took 
effect.  Some  who  had  not  been  touched  fell 
prone  with  fright  and  weariness,  and  over  the 
plain  the  bodies  of  dead  and  dying  lay  scattered. 

'  Quick  march  ! '  cried  the  General. 

It  was  like  the  loosing  of  an  arrow  from 
a  bow.  In  skirmishing  order,  but  keeping  well 
in  line,  they  cantered  madly  across  the  plain. 
Passionate  wrath  and  the  wild  thirst  for  ven- 
geance made  demons  of  them  all.     There  was 
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no  quarter  given.  The  black-hearted  wretches 
they  were  pursuing  had  laid  a  net  for  the 
feet  of  their  open-hearted  General,  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  entrapping  him.  For  their 
treachery  they  should  die.  Group  after  group 
was  overtaken.  Some  were  speared,  some  were 
shot.  Not  one  of  them  all  turned  to  bay,  or  lifted 
up  his  hand  against  the  avengers.  For,  lying 
heavy  as  lead  at  the  heart  of  each  one  and 
making  him  a  coward,  was  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  pla3^ed  the  part  of  traitor. 

A  short  half-hour,  and  it  was  all  over.  Some 
few,  who  w^ere  the  first  to  fly,  and  were  particularly 
fleet  of  foot,  escaped  into  the  country.  The 
others  lay  dead  on  the  plain  outside  Meerut. 
One  of  them  only,  Soubahdar  Sufder  Jung,  who 
had  been  wounded,  but  not  mortally,  remained 
behind  in  the  wood.  All  that  night  and  the 
following  day  he  kept  in  hiding.  Then,  having 
stripped  off  his  uniform,  and  clothed  himself 
in  the  garments  of  a  peasant,  whom  he  slew  in 
the  fields,  he  took  to  the  road. 

Their  work  done,  the  English  soldiers  halted, 
and  discovering  that  the  General,  who  up  to 
the  moment  when  they  emerged  from  the  wood 
had  been  foremost  in  the  advance,  was  not  with 
them,  they  rode  back  to  seek  him.  Loss  of 
blood   from   his   wound,   with    the   exhaustion 
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which  followed  hard  upon  his  excitement,  had 
been  too  much  for  the  old  man,  who,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  had  swooned  away. 
Fortunately  his  English  servant  was  by  his  side. 
He  saw  him  reel  in  his  saddle  and  caught 
him  in  his  arms.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
General's  senses  had  returned.  When  his  men 
rode  back  for  him,  he  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
under  a  tree,  KuUum  Khan  supporting  him  on 
one  side,  and  his  soldier-servant  on  the  other. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI 

WITHIN   THE   WALLS    OF   MEERUT 

Within  the  walls  of  Meerut,  meanwhile,  all  vv^as 
confusion  and  despair.  Those  of  the  Enghsh 
and  Eurasian  residents  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  the  10th  of  May  were  gathered 
together,  in  much  closer  quarters  than  they  had 
ever  occupied  before,  tremulously  expecting  the 
worst.  The  British  soldiers,  burning  to  be  led 
against  the  mutineers,  were  kept  day  and  night 
upon  guard,  for  the  rebels'  return  with  reinforce- 
ments, to  finish  the  deadly  work  they  had  begun, 
was  hourly  expected ;  but  they  did  not  come, 
and  at  last  it  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  those 
in  authority  that,  seeing  they  were  within  en- 
trenchments,  a  smaller  number  of  soldiers  might 
serve  to  guard  them.  It  took  some  time  ibr 
this  idea  to  work  in  the  official  mind  ;  but,  at 
last,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  soldiers 
and  reoimental  officers,  five  hundred  men  were 
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told  off  to  join  the  English  force  which  was 
supposed  to  be  marching  on  Delhi. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  that  the  General  en- 
countered the  detachment  from  his  mutinous 
regiment  in  the  wood ;  and,  early  on  the 
24th,  the  force  from  Meerut  was  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march.  Hence  the  ambush.  The 
rebels,  whose  inteUigence  department  was  much 
better  managed  than  ours — they  had  spies  every- 
where— knowing  exactly  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, had  imagined  that,  through  the  General, 
whom,  they  believed,  they  could  easily  entrap, 
they  might  paralyse  the  action  of  the  English, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  delay,  for  some  days,  the 
march  of  a  detachment  from  Meerut. 

They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  most  grossly 
miscalculated.  But,  meanwhile,  the  firing  had 
been  heard  at  Meerut,  and  a  gallant  young 
officer,  well  known  to  the  General,  who  had  been 
burning  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  redeem  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms,  gained  permission 
to  go  out  and  reconnoitre  with  a  party  of  fifty 
horsemen. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  ;  but  the  moon 
was  well  up,  and  there  was  light  enough  to 
guide  them  to  the  scene  of  the  little  skirmish. 
It  was  over  by  the  time  they  rode  out  upon  the 
plain.    The  General  and  his  men  had  taken  their 
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own  vengeance  ;  but,  exhausted  as  they  were, 
their  chief  wounded,  their  horses  dead-beat,  and 
their  situation  precarious — since,  for  all  they 
knew  to  the  contrary,  the  woods  behind  them 
might  be  full  of  rebels — the  sight  of  this  little 
band  of  their  countrymen  coming  out  to  meet 
them  was,  beyond  expression,  cheering. 

'  They  are  not  all  dead  then,  thank  God  ! ' 
said  the  General.  '  Two  of  you  gallop  out  to 
meet  them,  boys,  and  tell  them  how  it  is  with 
us.' 

'  Can  you  sit  a  horse,  sir,'  said  Tommy,  '  or 
shall  we  send  for  a  litter  ?  ' 

'  Litter  !  Nonsense  !  I'm  not  going  to  <7ive 
up  the  ghost  yet,'  said  the  old  soldier,  testily. 
'  But,'  to  himself,  '  I  shan't  mind  being  at  home. 
I  believe  the  scoundrel  spoke  the  truth  so  far. 
Poor  little  monkeys!  I  wonder  which  of  them 
is  hurt.  Oh,  God,  if  I  had  only  hstened  to 
reason,  and  left  them  all  at  home  ! ' 

'  Do  you  want  anything,  sir  ?  '  said  one  of 
his  men,  who  saw  him  speaking,  but  could  not 
catch  his  voice. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  he  answered,  '  except  to 
get  away  from  this.  Ah  !  here  they  are ! 
Friends  this  time,  not  foes  !  Welcome,  Bertie,' 
to  the  young  officer,  who  had  sprung  from  his 
horse,  and  was  looking  down  upon  him  mourn- 
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fully.  '  Don't  look  so  glum,  you  young  rascal. 
They  are  safe  ?  '  sharply. 

'  Your  people  escaped,  General.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  was  hurt,  not  seriously,  I  believe. 
Lady  Elton  has  been  in  the  most  terrible  state 
of  anxiety.' 

'  No  doubt !  No  doubt !  Well,  I  shall  hear 
all  about  it  from  themselves  soon.  Lift  me  into 
a  saddle,  Bertie.     We'd  better  be  moving.' 

Kullum  Khan,  who  was  sobbing  like  a  child, 
took  the  General  under  one  arm,  the  young 
officer  under  the  other,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  had  him  mounted  on  the  quietest  and 
strongest  of  the  horses,  a  trooper  getting  up 
behind  him,  to  keep  him  in  his  place.  Then, 
carrying  the  wounded  Indians  between  them, 
the  cavalcade  set  off  across  the  plain. 

The  mango  grove  where  the  skirmish  had 
beo"un  was  within  three  miles  of  Meerut ;  but 
as,  for  the  sake  of  the  wounded,  they  were 
obliged  to  move  slowly,  the  transit  took  some 
time.  Scouts,  meanwhile,  were  thrown  out  in 
every  direction,  to  keep  the  coasts  clear  and 
warn  them  of  danger.  But  there  was  not  even 
an  alarm.  The  combatants,  as  the  General  said 
urimly,  were  on  their  faces,  and  the  non-com- 
batants kept  out  of  their  way. 

They  came  upon  the  outskirts  of  Meerut. 
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The  General  was  moaning  heavily,  with  pain 
and  anguish.  There  was  nothing  now  to  keep 
up  his  proud  heart,  and  it  fell. 

He  knew  all  the  landmarks,  and  each  one 
had  some  memory  for  him.  There  was  the 
little  grove  where,  one  glorious  evening,  he 
and  his  men  had  picnicked  when  they  came 
down  upon  Meerut  from  the  Sikh  war,  to 
enjoy  a  little  rest  after  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign.  How  splendid  they  had  looked,  and 
how  handy  and  helpful  they  were,  living  on 
next    to    nothinof,    and    Roinof    throus^h   fatigue 
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and  privation  that  would  have  floored  half  a 
European  regiment ! 

And  now  they  were  close  on  the  canton- 
ments. He  had  built  several  of  the  bungalows 
here  and  laid  out  their  gardens — the  mess-house 
for  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  the  colonel's 
house,  the  spacious  and  beautiful  bungalow, 
finished  while  he  was  in  England,  to  which  only 
a  few  weeks  before  he  had  brought  his  wife  and 
children.  This  last  was  outside  cantonments 
and  nearer  to  the  native  lines  than  any  other 
Enghsh  house. 

He  remembered  now,  pacing  slowly  and 
sadly  over  the  blackened  ground,  with  the 
charred  ruins  of  what  had  so  lately  been  a  happy 
home  staring  him  in  the  face,  how  one  or  two 
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had  warned  him  that,  in  case  of  a  rising,  the 
situation  would  be  dangerous,  and  how  proudly 
he  had  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion. 
'  While  my  family  and  I  are  in  the  station,'  he 
said,  '  a  rising  would  be  impossible,  and  I  don't 
ask  anyone  else  to  occupy  the  house.'  And  now 
it  was  literally  gutted. 

As  they  were  crossing  what  had  been  the 
garden  of  the  General's  bungalow,  an  old  man 
came  out  from  the  ruins  and  confronted  them. 
The  young  officer  who,  with  drawn  sword,  was 
leading  the  cavalcade,  would  have  swept  him 
aside,  but  he  cried  out  so  piteously  to  be  heard 
that  the  General,  who  was  some  yards  behind, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  brought  to  him. 

'  I  think  I  know  your  voice,'  he  said. 

'  The  Sahib  should  know,'  replied  the  man, 
weeping  bitterly  ;  '  for  I  have  served  him  these 
twenty  years.' 

'  You  are  Yaseen  Khan,  my  bearer.' 

'  I  am  Yaseen  Khan,  Sahib  General,  and  my 
son  KuUum ' 

'  I  am  here,  Yaseen,'  said  the  Sepoy  from 
behind.  '  I  could  not  go  on,  and  I  slew  Koolraj 
Sin  Of,  who  tried  to  deceive  me.' 

'  The  gods  be  praised ! '  murmured  the  old 
man.  '  Sahib,  by  the  God  you  worshij),  I  be- 
seech you  to  take  me  on  with  you  ! ' 
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'  Why  are  you  here,  Yaseen  Klian  ?  '  said  the 
General. 

*  Have  patience,  Excellency,  and  I  will  tell 
you  everything.  They  surrounded  this  house 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  three  places.  Then  I  ran  to 
the  lines  and  called  my  son,  Kullum,  who,  with 
Soubahdar  Sufder  Jung  and  others,  came  ujd, 
and  the  hudmashes  fled.  Trixy  Sahib  was  hurt ; 
I  know  not  how.  They  carried  her  in  their 
arms — my  son  Kullum  and  the  Soubahdar — as 
if  she  had  been  their  own  child.  The  others 
walked,  for  no  carriage  was  to  be  found  ;  but 
the  men  guarded  them  carefully,  and  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  was  touched.  I  thought  of  the 
General  Sahib's  gold,  and  I  went  back  to  get  it. 
I  could  not  carry  it  away  ;  but  I  buried  it  in  a 
secret  place.  Then  the  hudmashes  came  round 
the  house  again,  yelling  like  evil  spirits.  They 
found  me,  and  said  they  would  kill  me  if  I  did 
not  find  them  gold.  I  said  I  would  find  it,  and, 
in  going,  I  escaped.  I  was  close  to  them,  Sahib, 
and  I  heard  their  cries.  They  would  have  torn 
me  to  pieces  if  they  had  found  me  ;  but  there 
was  an  alarm.  Some  one  said,  "  The  Sahibs  are 
coming ! "  and  they  ran  out,  and  I  saw  and 
heard  them  no  more.  But  I  dared  not  move  ; 
I  kept  in  hiding,  waiting  for  your  Honour's 
return,  and  living  on  the  food  I  could  pick  up. 

D  2 
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For  two  days  I  have  not  eaten.     Have  pity  on 
me,  Sahib,  and  take  me  on  ! ' 

'  Mount  him  on  one  of  the  horses,  and  bring 
liim  on  behind  me,'  said  the  General.  '  I  beheve 
that  what  he  tells  me  is  the  truth.' 

A  few  moments  later  they  came  upon  the 
vedettes,  and  then,  the  young  officer  having 
answered  the  challenge,  they  entered  the  town. 

Here  the  General  insisted  uj^on  dismounting. 
'  I  can't  present  myself  to  my  wife  and  children 
in  this  guise,'  he  said.  '  Dismiss  your  men  to 
their  quarters,  Bertie,  and  let  them  find  quarters 
for  my  men,  and  for  the  natives  who  were 
faithful.  You  give  me  your  arm  and  we  will 
find  Lady  Elton.' 

The  officer  gave  the  necessary  directions, 
adding,  on  his  own  account,  that  the  surgeon  of 
his  regiment  should  be  sent  to  the  General's 
quarters,  and  they  set  off  together,  the  General 
leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  his  guide,  and 
Yaseen  Khan,  the  bearer,  following  them. 

Lady  Elton  and  her  children  were  under 
canvas.  They  had  preferred  this  arrangement 
to  accepting  shelter  from  any  of  the  houses 
thrown  open  to  them,  and  tlie  Soubahdar  and 
his  men  having  succeeded  in  saving  many  of 
their  things,  they  had  been  able  already  to  give 
their  new  quarters  a  tolerably  home-like  appear- 
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ance.  It  was  only  in  this  way — in  exerting 
themselves  to  set  things  straight  '  for  father, 
who,  they  felt  sure,  must  come  in  soon — that 
the  girls  could  keep  their  mother  cheerful,  or 
that  any  of  them  could  chase  away  the  terrible 
despondency  and  shuddering  fear  which  would, 
at  times,  take  possession  of  them.  For  upon 
these  unfortunate  ladies,  bred  up  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  Anglo -Indian,  who  looked  upon 
a  native  as  a  cross  between  a  machine  and  an 
animal — a  creature  to  be  treated  with  kindly 
contempt  when  he  behaved  himself,  and  to  be 
promptly  licked  into  shape  when  he  did  not — 
the  mutiny  fell  like  a  bolt  of  fire  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  They  had  heard  rumours  of  discontent, 
but  nothing  came  of  them.  They  were  disposed 
to  think  that  the  repressive  measures  had  not 
been  sufficiently  severe,  and  when  on  May  9  the 
mutineers  of  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  were 
stripped  of  their  uniform  and  put  in  irons, 
while  sorry  for  the  unhappy  men  who  had  been 
so  miserably  deluded,  they  believed  that  this 
one  severe  example  would  be  sufficient,  and  that 
no  more  would  be  heard  of  mutiny.  Lady  Elton 
was  fond  of  quoting  her  husband  in  those  days. 
'  The  General  says  all  they  want   is  firmness. 
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They  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world  when  you 
take  them  the  right  way.  He  ought  to  know, 
for  he  has  had  so  much  experience.'  And  then 
Maud  would  repeat  her  saucy  little  phrase  about 
the  riding-whip,  and  the  ladies,  who  had  come 
to  consult  them,  would  go  away  reassured. 
'  You  may  depend  upon  it,'  they  would  say, 
'  General  Elton  and  his  wife  know  more  about 
these  people  than  we  do.' 

To  be  awakened  from  this  dream  of  security 
by  the  rattle  of  musketry  from  the  lines ;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  terror-stricken  silence, 
the  tramp  of  armed  men  upon  the  plain,  and  the 
shock  of  contending  forces,  was  terrible  beyond 
description.  How,  stirred  up  by  Yaseen  Khan, 
who  ran  in  hot  haste  for  his  son,  they  barricaded 
themselves  into  the  innermost  room  of  the  bun- 
galow, piling  furniture  against  the  doors  to  keep 
out  the  mutineers;  how,  sitting  huddled  together, 
clasped  in  one  another's  arms,  they  heard  the 
defiant  shouts  and  yells  of  rage  come  nearer  and 
nearer ;  how  Trixy,  the  first  to  recover  presence 
of  mind,  climbed  up  to  a  peep-hole  under  the 
roof,  and  came  back  with  the  awful  intelligence 
that  the  stables  and  kitchens  were  in  flames ; 
how  they  heard  the  wretches,  who  were  mad 
with  bhang  and  fanaticism,  getting  on  to  the 
roof;  then  the  yell,  when  the  thatch  was  torn 
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aside,  and  one  of  the  fierce  creatures  looked 
down  on  tliem ;  the  screams  of  the  girls,  and 
brave  little  Trixy's  pistol-shot,  followed  by  a 
shriek  from  the  first  scoundrel,  and  a  shot  from 
the  man  behind  him,  which  brought  the  poor 
girl  to  the  ground, — all  this  lives  still  in  these 
poor  women's  remembrance  as  a  dream  of 
horror ! 

They  were  rescued  as  we  have  seen.  Those 
surrounding  the  General's  house  were  budmashes 
from  the  bazaars  and  the  criminals  who  had 
rushed  out  when  the  gaol  doors  were  opened, 
and  at  the  approach  of  the  disciplined  force 
under  Soubahdar  Sufder  Jung  every  one  of  them 
took  to  their  heels.  The  ladies,  half  dead  with 
fright,  and  some  of  their  choicest  possessions, 
were  escorted  safely  to  the  English  barracks, 
where  they  lodged  that  night.  Then  began  that 
weary  waiting-time,  which  to  poor  Lady  Elton 
was  even  worse  than  the  scene  of  horror  through 
which  they  had  passed.  Her  husband  was 
away.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  some 
days,  and  did  not  know  where  he  was.  Her 
beloved  eldest  daughter  Grace  and  her  niece, 
only  lately  married,  were  in  the  heart  of  a  dis- 
trict said  to  be  unsettled  before,  and  which  now, 
when  this  terrible  news  from  Meerut  went 
abroad,  would  be  almost  certain   to  rise.     She 
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had  friends  at  Cawnpore,  friends  at  Delhi,  friends 
at  Jhansi.  Xone  of  them  all  were  so  well 
guarded  as  they  of  Meerut.  If  massacre  and 
destruction  could  run  riot  here,  what  would  it 
be  there  ? 

Day  by  day  she  looked  for  her  husband's 
arrival.  She  never  feared  for  his  personal 
safety.  She  had  still  the  firmest  belief  in  his 
power  over  the  native  soldiery  ;  but  if  he  came 
something  might  be  done.  For  this  made  one 
element  in  the  misery  of  the  old  soldier's  wife 
and  daughters.  ^N'othing  was  being  done.  '  If 
I  were  in  command  here,'  Trixy  would  say, 
clenching  her  little  fists,  '  not  one  of  those  brutes 
should  have  reached  Delhi.  Bertie  Liston  says 
the  men  were  burning  to  be  off.  He  could 
scarcely  keep  them  quiet.  I  think  I  should  have 
let  them  go — gone  with  them.' 

'  Trixy  is  a  great  warrior  since  she  fired  that 
pistol,'  said  Maud  ;  '  but,  seriously,  mother,  don't 
you  think  something  ought  to  be  done  ? ' 

'  My  dear  children,  be  patient !  We  are 
women.  We  know  nothing.  Soldiers  must  obey 
orders,'  said  Lady  Elton  sadly.  '  If  your  father 
would  only  come ! ' 

'  He  will  come  soon,  mother  darling,  don't  be 
afraid,'  said  gentle  httle  Lucy. 

Some  such  conversation  as  this  had  taken 
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place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  firing 
was  heard  outside  the  walls.  The  five  women 
heard  it  distinctly  as  they  sat  over  their  tea  in 
the  tent.  Then  Bertie  Liston  came  rushing  in 
with  a  radiant  face.  '  Good-bye,'  he  said,  '  I  am 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  What  will  you  give  me 
if  I  bring  you  back  the  General  ?  ' 

'  Anything,  everything — all  we  have,'  cried 
Trixy  impulsively.  She  was  lying  on  a  charpoy, 
for  she  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  wound. 
Bertie  looked  at  her,  and  her  pale  face  flushed  ; 
but  there  was  time  for  no  more  words.  He 
went  out :  she  heard  his  horse's  hoofs  clattering 
over  the  paving-stones  in  the  compound  of  the 
barracks,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
she  burst  into  tears. 

An  hour  or  more  passed  by.  The  firing 
outside  had  ceased.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  pacing  of  the  sentinels  and  the 
chowkedars  crying  out  one  to  the  other.  Dark- 
ness had  fallen  ;  but  the  little  company  in  the 
tent  did  not  stir.  Then  Maud,  crying  out  that 
she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  lighted  a  lamp  ; 
Trixy,  who  was  very  much  ashamed  of  her  httle 
outburst,  asked  for  a  book,  and  Lady  Elton  fell 
back  upon  her  never-failing  resource — the  silk 
stockings  she  was  knitting  for'the  General.    '  Do 
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you  think,  dears,'  she  said  to  the  two  youngest 
girls,  Lucy  and  Mildred,  '  that  you  could  sing 
one  of  your  duets?  If  father  did  come  home 
to-night,  it  would  please  him  to  hear  your 
voices.'  They  said  they  would  try,  and  in  a  few 
moments  their  sweet  clear  young  voices  rose 
above  the  stillness.  It  was  one  of  the  senti- 
mental ditties  that  we  used  to  admire  in  those 
days,  neither  the  words  of  the  song  nor  the 
music  to  which  it  was  set  of  a  particularly  high 
order  ;  but  as,  supported  by  his  young  friend,  the 
old  General  approached  the  lighted  tent,  and 
heard  in  his  girls'  sweet  voices  of  wild  waves 
whispering  and  red  roses  fading  away,  his  heart 
thrilled  with  a  rapture  such  as  no  artistic  music 
could  have  given.  '  Bless  them,'  he  said,  in  a 
low  and  heartfelt  voice.  '  All  right,  isn't  it, 
Bertie  ?  They  couldn't  sing  hke  that  if  the 
shock  had  been  too  much  for  them.  There  ! 
what  an  old  donkey  I  am  !  I  knew  the  children 
had  the  pluck  of — Come  on,  Bertie.  They  are 
stopping.  They  hear  us.  Back,  Yaseen  Khan, 
you  old  fool !  I  don't  want  you  to  announce  me.' 
And  now  the  curtain  before  the  tent  is 
thrown  aside,  and  he  sees  them — his  sweet  wife 
and  the  children,  who  are  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life,  and  his  stern  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  the 
voice   of  thunder,  which  only  a  few  moments 
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before  had  roared  out  defiance  to  a  hundred 
foes,  is  as  weak  as  that  of  a  htile  child.  '  Well, 
here  I  am  !     How  are  you  all  ?  '  he  says,  feebly. 

He  is  in  the  gloom  ;  they  are  in  the  light. 
They  have  not  seen,  but  they  have  heard.  In  a 
moment  they  spring  up,  all  but  poor  Trixy,  who 
is  crying  quietly,  and  there  are  cries  of  '  ^Yilfrid  ! 
Thank  God  !  Father  !  Father  ! '  And  a  little 
voice  from  the  corner  is  heard  to  say,  '  Bertie 
has  brought  him.     Don't  let  Bertie  go  away  ! ' 

All  at  once  there  is  a  lull.  They  have 
drawn  him  under  the  light,  and  they  see  that 
his  face  is  pale  and  drawn,  and  one  of  them 
discovers  that  his  arm  is  roughly  bandaged. 
'  Father  has  been  w^ounded.  Children,  don't 
press  round  him  so,'  cries  Lady  Elton.  '  Will 
some  one  run  for  a  doctor  ? ' 

'  The  Doctor  Sahib  is  here,'  says  a  voice  out- 
side ;  a  quiet  voice,  wdiich  contrasts  strangely 
wdth  the  agitated  tones  of  those  within  the  tent. 
In  the  next  instant  Yaseen  Khan,  the  bearer, 
clad  in  snow-white  tunic  and  dhootie,  and  having 
on  his  head  a  voluminous  turban — how  he  had 
set  himself  in  order  no  one  ever  knew — steps 
forward,  and  having,  with  his  usual  dignity, 
saluted  those  in  the  tent,  ushers  in  the  doctor. 

Then  from  that  irrepressible  Httle  person  in 
the  corner  there  comes  a  peal  of  laughter. 
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'  Bravo,  Yaseen  Khan  ! '  she  cries.  '  You  are 
decidedly  master  of  the  situation.  Have  you 
been  hiding  yourself  in  a  band-box  all  this  time, 
you  most  unconscionable  old  man  ? ' 

Yaseen  Klian  merely  salaams  and  smiles.  He 
is  busy  attending  to  his  master,  and  has  no  time 
for  banter. 
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CHAPTER   XXII 

THE   RAJAH    SURPRISED 

It  was  on  that  very  night,  the  night  of  the 
23rd  of  May,  that  Hoosanee  returned  to  Gumil- 
cund,  after  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  save  Grace 
Elton  and  her  cousin.  He  reported  himself  to 
his  master  at  once,  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
he  had  done.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  rising  at 
Nowgong  would  be  speedy  and  cruel.  Many  of 
the  Sahibs,  he  said,  were  disliked  by  the  people 
and  soldiers,  and  would  not  be  spared.  He  did 
not  venture  to  repeat  his  conversation  with  the 
chuprassie  ;  but  he  said  that  he  believed  there  was 
one  servant  in  the  Captain  Sahib's  service  who 
might  be  trusted.  '  The  lotus-eyed,'  he  averred, 
must  be  saved  at  all  hazards,  and  he  offered, 
should  his  master  desire  it,  to  go  to  the  station 
again,  and  to  linger  about  in  disguise,  watching 
over  her,  until  the  danger  was  over,  or  the  rising 
had  come.  In  case  of  a  rising,  he  would  provide 
for  some  temporary  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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whence,  if  tliey  could  not  escape  in  any  other 
way,  his  master  would  fetch  them  at  the  point  of 
the  sword. 

Tom  agreed  to  the  proposal,  suggesting  only 
that  he  should  go  in  place  of  Hoosanee  ;  or,  if 
that  were  impossible,  that  they  should  go  to- 
gether. But  both  his  servant  and  Chunder 
Singh,  who  was  present,  pointed  out  to  him  so 
clearly  that  his  presence,  instead  of  helping, 
might  spoil  everything,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  Hoosanee  should  have  the  honour  and 
joy  of  watching  over  the  sweetest  woman  on  all 
the  earth  ;  Chunder  Singh  should  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  obey  the  first  summons  to  arms,  and 
Tom  had  spies  posted  in  the  different  villages  on 
the  route  between  Xowgong  and  Gumilcund,  so 
that  Hoosanee's  messages  might  be  passed  on 
from  one  to  another,  and  that  help  could  reach 
him  speedily. 

He  was  himself  meditatino-  a  dano^erous  enter- 
ed c 

prise,  nothing  less  than  marching  into  Jhansi 
alone,  presenting  himself  before  the  Eanee,  and 
persuading  her,  under  promise  of  his  personal 
support,  and  his  influence  with  the  Government 
in  case  of  her  failure — for  he  had  now  certain 
knowledge  that  she  intended  soon  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt — to  allow  him  to  carry  off  to 
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Gumilcund  the  English  women  and  children  in 
the  station. 

But  many  things  had  to  be  done  before  he 
could  start.  June  was  nearly  in  when,  riding 
Snow-queen,  and  dressed  as  an  Indian  of  rank, 
he  left  Gumilcund.  In  despite  of  all  Chunder 
Singh  urged  to  the  contrary,  he  was  unattended, 
it  being  his  belief  that  the  Eanee  would  be  more 
likely  to  listen  to  him  if  he  entered  her  palace 
alone. 

The  hot  season  being  well  in,  he  travelled 
principally  at  night,  resting  by  day  in  a  grove  or 
peasant's  hut.  He  was  treated  with  consideration 
everywhere.  Now  and  then  a  greybeard  would 
reprove  him  for  travelling  so  heedlessly  in  these 
unsettled  times,  and  once  or  twice  he  was  asked 
his  business.  To  this  he  would  answer  that  he 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  Eanee  of  Jhansi,  and  that 
she  had  sent  for  him  ;  but  that  what  her  will 
was  he  knew  not.  Everything,  in  fact,  went 
well,  so  that,  but  for  the  adventure  I  am  about 
to  relate,  he  would  have  been  in  Jhansi  before 
the  rising ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that,  by  his 
influence,  the  memory  of  a  proud  and  not  un- 
generous woman  would  have  been  saved  from  a 
foul  blot,  and  many  innocent  people  delivered 
from  destruction. 
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He  came  to  witliin  a  few  miles  of  the  borders 
of  Jhansi.  For  the  last  two  days  he  had  been 
pressing  his  pace,  for  sinister  rumours  were 
abroad,  and  he  feared  to  be  too  late.  But  there 
had  been  terrible  rain,  and  the  ways  were  miry, 
and  Snow-queen  was  hanging  her  head  de- 
jectedly. For  her  sake  rather  than  his  own  he 
determined  to  rest  for  a  few  hours.  There  was 
a  village  close  by.  He  rode  in  slowly,  and  asked 
for  the  house  of  the  headman,  where,  after  a 
little  parley,  he  was  allowed  to  rest,  while  he 
watched  his  horse  being  fed  and  watered. 

He  was  on  the  little  mud  platform  in  front 
of  the  house.  Snow-queen  was  tethered  close 
by.  It  was  mid-day  and  the  place  was  silent  as 
the  grave,  so  that  presently,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  hold  his  eyes  open,  he  fell  into  a  dog's 
sleep.  How  long  it  lasted  he  could  not  tell. 
He  was  aroused  by  the  trampling  of  feet  and 
clamour  of  many  voices.  He  sprang  up,  and, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  headman  came 
to  him,  with  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes. 

'  You  must  go  on,'  he  said,  '  the  Eanee  is 
here.' 

'  Eanee — what  ranee — of  Jhansi  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  know  not,'  the  man  answered  ;  '  but  we 
want  this  place.' 

'  And  you  shall  have  it.     I  am  ready  to  go 
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on,'  answered  Tom.     '  First  let  me  pay  you  for 
your  trouble.' 

The  man  took  the  money  hurriedly,  and 
Tom  turned  aside  to  where  he  had  left  Snow- 
queen,  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  He  had 
scarcely  done  so  before  the  foremost  of  the  troop 
of  horsemen  that  were  clattering  through  the 
village  came  up  with  him  and  seized  his  bridle- 
rein. 

'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? '  said  Tom, 
trying  to  free  himself. 

In  a  trice  two  or  three  more  rode  up,  and  he 
found  himself  surrounded. 

'  Now,  then,'  he  cried  out,  angrily.  '  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ' 

'  Our  lady,  the  Eanee,  would  have  speech 
with  you,  sir  stranger,'  said  the  first  of  the 
troop. 

'  Where  is  she  ;  and  what  does  she  mean  by 
stopping  a  peaceful  traveller  ?  ' 

'  You  are  alone.  She  has  armed  men  at  her 
back,'  said  the  horseman  cynically.  'But  she 
means  you  no  hurt.  You  had  better  come 
quietly.' 

'  Loose  my  bridle-rein,  then,'  cried  the  young 
rajah.  'And  you,'  to  the  two  or  three  ragged- 
looking  figures  that  were  crowding  about  him, 
'  fall  back  ! ' 

VOL.  II.  E 
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They  obeyed  and  lie  went  forward  slowly, 
with  all  the  dignity  he  could  command.  Had 
he  seen  any  chance  of  escape,  he  would  have 
given  a  touch  to  Snow-queen,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  would  have  shown  them  a  clean 
pair  of  heels.  But  he  was  not  in  open  ground  ; 
he  was  in  the  long  straggling  street  of  the 
village,  with  horsemen  in  front  of  him  and 
horsemen  behind,  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  away.  Wit,  he  felt,  must  serve  him 
for  strength,  and  if,  as  these  men  had  said,  their 
leader  was  really  a  woman,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  he  would  be  able  so  far  to  humour  her  as 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Presently  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  her. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalcade,  borne  in 
an  open  palanquin,  and  covered  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  saree  of  black  gauze  richly  spangled 
■with  gold. 

As  he  approached,  the  men-at-arms  who 
accompanied  her  separating  to  right  and  left  to 
let  him  pass,  she  ordered  her  bearers  to  stop. 
Tom  drew  up  in  front  of  her  and  made  a  low 
salute.  He  could  not  discern  the  features  of 
the  lady's  face ;  but  he  saw  enough  to  make 
him  sure  that  she  was  not  the  Eanee  of  Jhansi. 
A  few  seconds  passed.  He  would  not  speak 
until   she    addressed    him ;   he    sat    with    head 
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bowed  humbly,  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  while 
the  piercing  eyes  behind  the  black  and  gold 
saree  looked  him  through  and  through. 

Then  came  a  curious  and  unexpected  shock. 
She  was  speaking.  He  thought,  at  least,  that 
she  was  speaking ;  but  he  could  not  be  quite 
sure  that  his  senses  had  not  deceived  him.  For 
this  high,  clear  voice,  winged,  to  his  fancy,  with 
mockery,  was  not,  certainly,  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  land.  Yet  the  language 
was  the  supple  Urdu  that  the  educated  natives 
use. 

'Who  are  you,  sir  stranger.^  And  what 
brings  you  to  our  dominions  ?  '  she  said. 

He  gave  an  involuntary  start,  then  answered, 
bowing  low,  '  Were  it  not  that  the  whole  world 
is  under  the  dominion  of  beauty,  I  might  ask 
my  gracious  lady  her  right  to  stop  the  traveller 
on  his  journey.  As  it  is,  I  bow  to  her  will.  I 
am  a  kinsman  of  the  Eanee  of  Jhansi,  and  I  go 
in  hot  haste  to  confer  with  her  on  the  strange 
portents  of  the  time.' 

From  behind  the  saree  came  a  sound  like 
the  repressed  gurgle  of  laughter  ;  but  it  was 
stopped  instantly,  and  the  high,  disdainful  voice 
went  on.  '  I  believe  that  you  are  lying,  sir 
stranger ;  but  the  truth  of  your  sapng  shall  be 
proved.     We,  too,  propose  to  visit  our  sister  of 
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Jhansi.  Eemain  you  with  our  escort,  and  we 
will  take  you  in  with  us.  If  you  are  really 
what  you  profess  to  be,  the  delay  will  be  of  no 
account  to  you,  and  you  may  save  your  skin.' 

'  My  skin  is  not  of  so  much  account  to  me 
that,  for  its  sake,  I  should  neglect  my  duty. 
The  business  on  which  I  have  come  is  urgent, 
and  I  cannot  delay.  Will  your  Highness  permit 
me  to  take  my  leave  ?  ' 

There  was  another  suppressed  gurgle.  He 
could  have  sworn,  moreover,  that  from  under 
the  black  and  gold  gauze  there  came  a  httle 
Eno-lish  '  No '  ;  but  in  the  next  moment  he 
thought  that  his  fancy  must  have  been  playing 
tricks  with  him,  for  the  veiled  lady  was  speak- 
inor  in  stern,  slow  accents. 

'  I  will  not  permit  you  to  leave  us.  Fall 
back,  and  take  your  place  amongst  my  men.' 

'  Your  Highness ' 

'Silence  !  I  have  hstened  to  you  long 
enough.  Abdul,  seize  his  bridle-rein.  If  he 
resists,  dismount  him,  and  bring  him  on  foot.' 

Seeing  that  there  was,  for  the  moment,  no 
possibihty  of  successful  resistance,  Tom  fell 
back  amongst  the  escort,  who,  so  long  as  he 
walked  on  with  them  quietly,  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  show  him  any  violence. 

The  headman  of  the  village  came  out,  mean- 
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while,  to  meet  them,  bringmg  provisions,  and 
laying  himself  and  all  he  possessed  at  the  feet  of 
the  Eanee.  She  accepted  his  homage,  but  did 
not  deign  to  speak  to  him,  and,  after  halting  for 
a  few  moments,  she  ordered  her  bearers  and 
escort  to  proceed. 

Tom  had  been  lonorinor  to  leave  the  village, 
for  he  thought  that,  on  the  open  ground,  he 
might  easily  escape  ;  but  he  found  himself  so 
closely  watched,  that  no  such  effort  was  practic- 
able. Eeluctantly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  wait 
until  the  night. 

He  had  fjone  over  this  orround  before,  makino^ 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of 
the  country,  and  when,  soon  after  leaving  the 
villaore,  the  leaders  of  the  cavalcade  swung 
round  to  the  left,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
they  were  going  away  from  Jhansi,  and  not 
towards  it.  This  he  said  to  Abdul,  but  he  was 
vouchsafed  no  answer.  Tired  and  irritated, 
wondering  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  this 
strange  adventure,  and  blaming  himself  bitterly 
for  having  halted  when  he  was  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  his  goal,  he  went  on  the  way 
he  was  led. 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  veiled  lady  met 
him,  and  they  tramped  on  until  nightfall. 

By  this  time,  so  far  as  Tom,  who  had  begun 
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to  lose  his  bearings,  could  judge,  they  were 
many  miles  distant  from  Jhansi.  They  en- 
camped in  open  ground,  there  being  no  village 
or  grove  of  trees  at  hand.  A  tent  was  pitched 
for  the  lady,  who  had  been  travelhng  for  some 
time  with  the  curtains  of  her  palanquin  closed. 
Tom,  who  felt  that  she  was  dealing  treacherously 
with  him,  and  who  was  haunted,  moreover,  by 
a  bewildering  suspicion  that  she  was  something 
very  different  from  what  she  gave  herself  out  to 
be,  made  an  effort,  when  the  cavalcade  halted, 
to  spring  forward  from  his  place  in  the  rear, 
that  he  might  speak  to  her,  or  at  least  catch  a 
ghmpse  of  her  figure  ;  but  the  fierce  and  burly 
Abdul  placed  himself  in  front  of  him.  The 
vio'ilance  of  this  man  had  never  for  one  moment 
faltered,  and  it  was  evident  to  Tom  that  he  was 
keeping  up  the  other  men  to  their  duty  of 
watchfulness. 

Thinking  it  well  to  appear  submissive,  he 
dismounted  with  the  rest  of  the  horsemen, 
tethered  and  fed  Snow-queen,  and  joined  one  of 
the  groups  that  were  assembled  round  the  little 
fires  that  had  been  lighted  to  cook  the  men's 
evening  meal.  A  place  was  made  for  him,  and 
he  was  given  a  supper  of  chupatties  and  dal, 
which,  as  he  was  simulating  the  manners  of  a 
person  of  high  rank,  he  received  in  his  own 
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bowl,  retiring  a  few  yards  distant  from  his 
attendants  to  eat  it. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  Snow-queen,  wrapped  himself  up  in  his 
chuddah,  and,  with  liis  back  propped  against 
the  tree  to  which  she  was  tethered,  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

Tom  was  one  of  those  favoured  mortals  who 
have  the  gift  of  sleep.  Xo  matter  how  anxious 
and  harassed  he  might  have  been  in  the  day- 
time, night  always  brought  him  peace  and  re- 
freshment. Afterwards  he  thought  of  it  as  a 
strange  thing.  Here  he  was  alone  in  the  midst 
of  strangers.  What  they  wanted  with  him  he 
did  not  know ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that  he 
had  upon  his  person  what,  if  they  discovered  it, 
would  tempt  their  cupidity  past  any  reasonable 
limit  of  endurance  ;  he  knew  also  that  he  had  a 
great  stake  to  fight  for,  and  a  hard  problem  to 
solve,  and  yet  he  slept — slept  as  peacefully  as  if 
he  had  been  in  his  own  little  room  in  the  cottage 
that  looked  down  upon  the  silver  Thames. 

Two  hours  passed  away.  His  attendants 
had  looked  at  him  several  times,  and,  at  last, 
being  satisfied  of  his  perfect  unconsciousness, 
they  had  followed  his  example,  and  now  no  one 
but  Abdul  was  awake. 

Abdul  had  received  his  orders.     He  was  to 
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watch  over  the  prisoner,  but  not  to  molest  him 
in  any  way  ;  he  knew  very  well  that,  if  he  were 
detected  in  any  attempt  at  outrage  or  robbery, 
he  would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  the  crime ; 
but  the  stillness  of  the  moment  and  the  perfect 
unconsciousness  of  the  sleeping  man  were  too 
much  for  his  prudence.  He  would  not  hurt 
him.  That  would  be  to  betray  himself;  but  he 
would  cautiously  feel  about  him  to  see  if  he  had 
valuables  concealed  in  his  sash  or  turban.  If 
he  had  not,  no  harm  was  done.  If  he  had,  and 
if  Abdul  purloined  them,  then  Abdul  would  be 
so  much  the  richer,  and  the  high-born  youth, 
who  would  not  venture,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  hostile  strangers,  to  make  any  ado  about  his 
loss,  would  be  the  poorer.  And  that  would  be 
all. 

Thinking  thus  he  crept  closer  to  Tom,  and, 
having  softly  drawn  his  chuddah  aside  began 
to  finger  his  fine  satin  tunic.  Once  or  twice 
the  sleeping  youth  stirred,  and  then  the  robber 
drew  back,  but  supposing  himself  in  a  dream, 
he  settled  down  again,  and  Abdul  went  on  with 
his  work.  The  heart  of  the  robber  was  jubilant 
and  his  fingers  were  light,  for  he  was  sure  now 
that  there  was  gold  in  the  youth's  waistband, 
gold  which  would  soon  be  transferred  to  his 
own.     The  gold  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  he 
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heard  its  jingle,  his  long  fingers  swept  it,  as 
they  moved  to  and  fro.  Why  then  did  he  stop 
suddenly  and  draw  back  ?  Had  he  seen  the 
youth's  breast  and  shoulders  white  in  the  moon- 
light, and  did  he  recognise  him  as  one  of  the 
hated  race,  whom,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  the 
children  of  the  Prophet  would  scatter  and  slay  ? 
But  this  should  have  given  him  courage,  for  he 
knew  very  well  that  he  had  but  to  say  that 
a  Feringhee  spy  had  entered  the  camp,  and 
the  youth  whom  he  purposed  to  rob  would 
have  his  lips  sealed  effectually.  Surely  it  was 
something  more  that  stayed  Abdul's  hand.  And, 
in  that  moment's  pause,  his  prey  escaped  him. 
Strong,  and  with  all  his  wits  about  him,  Tom 
awoke  ;  seeing  his  chuddah  and  tunic  open,  and 
Abdul  glaring  at  him,  like  a  startled  wild  animal, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  struck  out  with  the 
dagger  which  he  carried  in  his  belt. 

At  the  same  moment  the  robber  was  smitten 
from  behind.  As,  with  a  muttered  cry,  he  fell 
to  the  ground,  a  voice  broke  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  camp  :  '  So  the  White  Eanee  punishes 
treachery.     Let  all  take  notice  and  beware  ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  XXm 

THE  SXAKE-CHARMER  AND  THE  VEILED  LADY 

As  for  Tom,  he  laid  himself  down  again,  not 
to  sleep  this  time,  but  to  watch.  There  was, 
however,  no  further  alarm,  nor,  when,  long 
before  dawn,  the  camp  began  to  stir  and  the 
morniuCT  fires  were  hohted,  was  anv  remark 
made  with  regard  to  the  incident  of  the  night. 
A  narrow  trench  was  dug  ;  the  robber  was  laid 
in  it,  and,  once  more,  the  cavalcade  moved  for- 
ward. Throughout  that  day  they  went  on 
steadily.  The  prisoner  was  continually  on  the 
alert,  but  he  was  given  no  chance  either  of 
escaping  or  of  speaking  to  the  veiled  lady  in 
the  .  litter.  His  passionate  irritation  over  the 
delay  grew,  meanwhile,  to  such  a  height,  that 
he  was  on  the  point  once  or  twice  of  making 
some  mad  effort  that  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  either  seriously  jeopardising  his  life  or  put- 
tino-  fetters  on  his  Hmbs.  That  he  restrained 
himself  was  due  not  so  much  to  prudence  as  to 
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fatality.  He  could  never  find  a  moment  when 
his  will-power  and  his  surroundings  leapt  to- 
gether. When  he  might  have  acted  he  could 
not.  When  all  his  nerves  were  braced  and  the 
blood  coursed  like  fire  about  his  heart,  some- 
thing would  always  happen  to  make  action 
impossible.  So,  with  throbbing  brain  and  a 
heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  he  travelled  on.  Every 
hour  was  taking  them  further  away  from  Jhansi, 
and  nearer  Gumilcund,  although  they  were  not 
shaping  their  course  directly  for  the  last-named 
city.  The  men  were  reticent  before  him,  but 
he  gathered  from  a  stray  word  here  and  there  that 
they  were  themselves  uncertain  about  their  move- 
ments, which  would  depend  upon  the  result  of  an 
enterprise  undertaken  by  some  of  their  comrades. 
Towards  mid-day  they  halted,  and  a  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  moulvie,  or  priest,  joined 
them,  was  admitted  to  the  tent,  and  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  lady,  travelhng  on  with  the 
cavalcade  as  far  as  the  next  village,  where  he 
took  his  leave.  What  news  he  brought  Tom  did 
not  hear,  but  he  judged  from  the  jubilant  faces 
of  the  men,  and  the  laughter  and  rude  jests, 
some  of  which  made  his  blood  curdle,  that 
there  had  been  another  triumph  over  the 
Europeans,  and  that  these  men  were  expecting 
to  share  in  its  results. 
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Evening  came  and  tliey  halted  again.  It 
was  in  the  neig^hboiirhood  of  a  larg-e  villaf?e,  to 
the  right  of  which  stretched  a  mere  or  shallow 
pond,  half  covered  with  red  pond-weed  and  over- 
shadowed with  some  fine  acacia  and  fig  trees. 
By  order  of  the  lady  in  the  fitter,  her  tent, 
which  always  formed  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
was  pitched  on  the  shores  of  the  mere,  being 
separated  from  the  village  by  its  waters. 

Immediately  the  men  unsaddled,  tethered  and 
fed  their  horses,  and  licrhted  their  evenino^  fires. 
The  villagers,  meanwhile,  who  were  hiding 
behind  every  tree  and  angle  of  wall,  having 
satisfied  themselves  that  those  in  camp  had  no 
hostile  intentions,  poled  themselves  over  the 
mere  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  bringing  with  them 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  grain  and  milk,  so  that 
presently  the  camp  was  like  a  fair. 

Sitting  by  the  mere,  and  listening  absently 
to  the  jabber  and  turmoil  of  the  camp,  where 
buying  and  selling  and  wranghng  and  gossiping 
were  going  briskly  forward,  Tom  watched  the 
curious  scene.  He  was  trying  to  devise  some 
scheme  either  of  escape  or  of  making  his 
situation  known  to  Chunder  Singh,  when,  sud- 
denly, and  in  obedience  to  no  act  of  volition  of 
his  own,  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  himself,  the 
current   of   his   thouo-ht  chancred.       It   darted 
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upon  him  with  the  force  of  an  electric  current 
that  the  scene  upon  which  he  was  gazing  was 
not  new.  The  hvid  sky  behind  the  mud  walls 
of  the  village,  the  blood-red  pavement  at  his 
feet,  the -fierce  dark  faces  about  him,  surely,  in 
some  other  life,  he  had  seen  them  before.  A 
moment  more,  and  he  remembered.  He  was 
living  again  over  the  strange  night  when  all  the 
conditions  of  his  life  were  changed ;  liis  feet 
trod  the  banks  of  the  stream  that  washed  the 
gardens  of  his  tranquil  home ;  the  dawn,  the 
sweet  dawn  of  an  EngHsh  June,  was  breaking, 
and  the  trees  that  he  knew  and  loved  were 
swaying  to  and  fro  over  his  head  to  the  dehcious 
breeze  of  the  morning.  Then  he  had  seen  this ! 
It  was  his  dream,  his  very  dream  ;  but  not  all ! 

The  efiect  upon  his  mind  was  overpowerincr. 
His  strength,  and  the  presence  of  mind,  upon 
which  he  had  always  relied,  seemed  to  be  oozino- 
away.  Fate  !  Fate !  and  no  hand  of  man  was 
fighting  against  him  !  What  could  he  do  but 
submit  ?  Shuddering,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  He  must  hide  it  away.  He  must 
forget.  He  must  clear  his  mind  from  the  stupe- 
faction that  was  stealing  over  it,  or  all  would  be 
lost.  But  it  was  in  vain,  for,  with  his  every 
effort,  he  seemed  only  to  sink  more  deeply  into 
despondency  and  bewilderment. 
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Suddenly  a  sound  came  to  him.  It  was  as 
vivid  to  his  sense  as  is  the  light  of  morning  to 
the  belated  traveller — a  voice  clear  and  strong. 
'  Why,'  it  said,  '  should  this  thing  startle  you  ? 
If  a  vision  was  granted  to  you,  if  you  saw, 
beforehand,  what  would  be  in  the  future,  and  if 
now  the  vision  is  followed  by  what  is,  or  appears 
to  be,  a  reality,  is  that  any  reason  why  your 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  should  desert 
you  ?  '  A  pause,  and  then,  answering  the  thought 
of  his  heart,  the  voice  went  on,  '  Fate  !  That 
is  true.  Everything  is  fate.  But  our  resistances 
are  predicted  and  foreseen  as  well  as  our  trials. 
Arise  and  be  of  good  cheer.  This  is  no  omen 
of  evil,  but  rather  of  good.  You  say  that  the 
vision  is  not  over.  Again  you  are  right.  There 
is  more  to  come,  and  in  due  time  and  place  you 
wiU  behold  it ;  but  tie  not  your  limbs  from 
present  use  in  consideration  of  that  which  they 
may  have  to  do  in  the  future.  In  coming  hither 
you  have  chosen  rightly.  She,  like  you,  must 
"  dree  her  dread  "  ;  but  the  Holy  Ones  love  her, 
and  will  have  her  in  Their  keeping.     Listen  ! ' 

At  this  moment — it  seemed  a  strange  and 
incongruous  thing — there  broke  in  upon  the 
eager  spiritual  colloquy  a  sound  so  ridiculously 
common  and  familiar  that,  uneasy  as  he  was, 
Tom  could   almost  have  laughed.     It  was  the 
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discordant  rattle  with  which,  in  India,  a  snake- 
charmer  and  conjuror  calls  his  audience  together. 
The  sounds  came  from  behind  Tom.  Turning 
in  haste,  he  saw  a  hooded  snake  rearing  up  its 
ugly  neck  and  head  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
Behind  the  snake,  sitting  crouched  together  and 
eyeing  him  curiously,  was  an  old  man,  with  coal- 
black  face,  white  hair,  and  supernaturally  bright 
eyes.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  dirty  white 
chuddah ;  a  cloth,  containing  his  implements  of 
trade,  lay  outspread  before  him,  and  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  light  wand,  with  which  he  was 
directing  the  movements  of  the  snake. 

When  Tom  turned  he  stopped  his  jabber  for 
a  moment  to  beg  him  not  to  be  afraid,  adding 
impressively  that  if  he  would  only  have  patience, 
he  would  behold  such  a  sight  as  he  had  never 
seen  before.  '  Others  kill,'  cried  the  old  man, 
looking  round  on  the  soldiers  who,  pleased  at 
any  sort  of  fun,  were  crouching  about  him. 
'  They  bring  you  a  mongoose.  There  is  a  fight. 
The  monster  is  killed.  He  lies  stiff  and  stark 
before  you.  You  clap  your  hands  like  silly 
children.  But  what  is  that  ?  Nothing.  I  snap 
my  fingers  at  them.  No  mongoose  here,  good 
sirs  !  No  kilhng  !  I  did  not  say  no  fight.  Yes, 
you  love  fighting,  and  a  fight  you  shall  see ! 
But  a  man  will  fight  the  monster ;  a  man  with 
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his  naked  bands,  and  it  sliall  be — not  killed — 
but  tamed  !  That  is  the  true  triumph,  my 
masters — the  true  revenge  !  My  enemy's  blood, 
what  is  it  ?  For  a  moment  it  fills  my  nostrils 
with  its  savour,  in  the  next  it  is  gone.  But  to 
tame  him,  to  see  him  lie  down  at  my  feet  and 
lick  my  hand,  to  spurn  him  once,  and  yet  again; 
day  after  day  to  beliold  him  grovel  more  deeply 
before  me.  This  is  joy  !  This  is  ecstasy  !  And 
it  is  this,  in  little,  which  I  call  you  to  behold.' 

He  spoke  in  a  high  key,  and  with  the  most 
extraordinary  rapidity,  holding  his  wand,  as  he 
spoke,  over  the  head  of  the  cobra,  which  moved 
uneasily  from  side  to  side  as  if  it  were  trying 
to  escape  from  some  fascinating  influence.  His 
voice  dropped  and  there  was  a  lull.  The  serpent 
gazed  at  him  sleepily.  He  crooned  a  low  song, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  stupefying  effect  upon 
it,  for  it  dropped  and  lay  like  dead.  The  soldiers, 
meantime,  stirred  to  the  entrails  by  his  address, 
showed  all  the  symptoms  of  intoxication ;  some 
rolling  about  in  speechless  ecstasy,  others 
dancing,  singing,  and  shouting,  so  that,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  camp  was  changed  into  a  field  of 
demons. 

There  came  a  cry  from  the  snake-charmer. 
'  Give  me  room — room  ! '  and,  in  the  next  in- 
stant, he  had  flung  his  wand  aside,  thrown  ofi" 
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his  chuddah,  and  leapt  to  his  feet.  At  the  same 
moment  the  serpent  reared  itself  up,  shot  out  its 
forked  tongue,  and  threw  its  sinuous  body  at 
the  man,  who  received  it  on  his  knotted  arms. 
The  hideous  combat  went  on  for  some  minutes. 
Now  the  man  seemed  to  triumph  and  now  the 
serpent.  Tom  was  sick  with  loathing  ;  but  he 
could  not  turn  away.  An  invincible  fascination, 
helped  by  a  suspicion  that  the  combat  had  some 
mysterious  importance  for  himself,  kept  his  eyes 
fixed. 

Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  camp  was  broken. 
There  came  a  cry  of, '  Give  place !  The  Eanee  is 
coming  ! ' 

The  combat  was  at  its  height — the  man 
almost  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  cobra,  and  the 
awe-stricken  circle  falHng  back — when  Tom, 
who  had  kept  his  position  near  the  snake- 
charmer,  saw  her  come  out.  She  was  dressed 
in  the  brilhant  robe  of  black  and  gold  in  which 
he  had  seen  her  first,  and  covered  from  head  to 
foot,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face.  With 
slow  and  dignified  step  she  advanced  towards 
them.  She  had  crossed  half  the  space  that 
separated  her  from  the  snake.  It  had  loosened 
itself  from  the  man,  and  was  turning  in  this  new 
direction.      "Unable    to    restrain    himself,    Tom 
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darted  forward.  '  Keep  back  ! '  he  cried  in 
English.     '  You  are  mad  ! ' 

She  spread  out  her  arms,  waved  him  back 
imperiously,  and  moved  forward.  At  the  same 
moment  Tom  saw  on  the  face  of  the  snake- 
charmer  a  look  of  such  anguish  and  dismay  that 
he  thought  his  enemy  had  conquered  and  given 
him  a  deadly  wound.  Yet  the  snake  had 
dropped  and  was  lying  at  his  feet,  not  dead,  but 
spent. 

Confused  and  troubled,  Tom  fell  back.  The 
lady  was  advancing  still.  She  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  snake.  Its  master  warned  her  back, 
but  she  took  no  heed  of  him.  Then  Tom,  who 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  turned  away  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  There  was  a 
moment  of  absolute  silence.  His  heart  beat 
with  curious  rapidity,  there  was  a  singing  in  his 
ears  that  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
hearing,  and  though  feehng  that  this  would  be 
the  time  to  get  away,  he  seemed  to  lack  the 
power  to  move  a  step.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
shout.  It  was  followed  by  another,  and  then 
by  another,  '  Victory !  victory  !  Our  Eanee- 
jee,  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  protected  of  Allah, 
has  triumphed  !  *  The  cries  rang  through  the 
camp,  were  taken  up  by  those  who   clustered 
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round  it,  and  echoed  back  from  the  village,  so 
that  in  a  moment  all  the  country  seemed  ahve. 

At  the  sounds  Tom  turned,  and  this  was  the 
strange  si^ht  he  saw.  In  the  centre  of  the  vast 
circle  and  at  some  httle  distance  from  tlie  snake- 
charmer,  who,  recognising  probably  a  master  in 
his  craft,  had  drawn  back,  and  was  now  close  at 
Tom's  elbow,  stood  the  Ranee.  She  stood  with 
her  head  proudly  raised,  so  that  she  looked 
taller  than  before.  One  httle  foot  was  planted 
firmly  on  the  ground,  the  other  rested  on  the 
neck  of  the  cobra,  which  cowered  before  her  as 
if  smitten  with  sudden  fear.  But  the  strangest 
part  of  all  was  that  the  black  and  gold  saree 
had  been  thrown  back  and  that  her  face  was 
exposed.  "With  parted  Hps  Tom  gazed.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  httle  child,  soft  and  white,  with 
rose-red  lips,  and  smihng  eyes,  in  which  the 
golden  light  of  summer  dawns  seemed  to  be 
sleeping,  and — if  he  was  not  mad — if  he  was 
not  dreaming — he  had  seen  it  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

SUBDUL 

Tom's  first  idea  was  that  she,  hke  himself,  was  a 
prisoner,  and  he  was  about  to  commit  the  terri- 
ble imprudence  of  flinging  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  begging  her  to  accept  his  protection,  when 
the  snake-charmer  passing  him  by,  brushed  him 
as  if  by  accident,  and  pausing,  made  a  low 
salaam,  and  breathed  an  apology.  There  was 
a  look  in  his  face  which  arrested  Tom's  atten- 
tion ;  under  cover  of  the  clamour  which  had 
not  ceased,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  and  in 
Marathi,  which  was  known  to  his  spies,  '  Are 
you  a  friend  ?  ' 

'  I  am  his  Highness's  servant,'  said  the  man, 
'  and  I  will  help  him  to  escape  ;  but  he  must  be 
prudent.     The  White  Eanee  is  black  of  heart.' 

As  he  muttered  the  last  words,  speaking 
them  in  so  low  a  tone  that  no  one  but  Tom 
could  hear,  he  was  moving  towards  the  Eanee. 
She  greeted  him  with  a  smile  of  childlike  triumph, 
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and  he  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet.  Then, 
resuming  his  wand,  and  singing  his  lullaby-song, 
he  enticed  the  monster  into  its  basket,  while  the 
Eanee,  having  looked  round  her  proudly,  threw 
the  black  and  gold  saree  about  her  head,  and 
returned  to  the  tent.  The  snake-charmer  began 
now  to  circulate  among  the  soldiers.  He  was 
full  of  stories  and  jests,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  was  received  with  acclamations.  Tom,  who 
had  taken  up  his  station  under  the  tree  to  which 
Snow-queen  was  tethered,  watched  him  moving 
to  and  fro.  Presently  he  noticed  a  strange 
thing.  It  was  only  as  long  as  the  snake-charmer 
was  in  the  midst  of  each  little  group  that  its 
members  were  joyous  or  lively.  As  soon  as  he 
left  them  tbey  became  silent,  most  of  them  fall- 
ing shortly  into  a  heavy  sleep.  This  must  have 
been  apparent  to  others  besides  himself,  yet 
there  were  none  who  did  not  watch  for  and  ex- 
pect his  coming.  Night  had  fallen  before  he  had 
made  his  round  of  the  camp,  and  then  all,  with 
the  exception  of  two  sentinels  outside  the  tent, 
were  in  a  deep  slumber.  He  crept  now  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tom's  station,  and  professed  to 
curl  himself  up  for  sleep.  The  sentinels  watched 
him  drowsily.  After  a  few  minutes  of  perfect 
silence,  one  of  them  sat  down  and  leaned  his  back 
against  a  tree.  His  comrade  followed  his  example. 
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They  exchanged  a  few  remarks  to  keep  them- 
selves awake.  One  drank  from  a  bottle  in  his 
girdle  and  offered  it  to  the  other,  whereupon  their 
dropping  remarks  fell  off  into  silence.  And  now 
no  one  in  all  the  camp  was  awake  but  Tom  and 
the  snake-charmer. 

It  was  nearing  midnight,  but  the  moon — 
which  was  on  the  wane,  but  which  in  this  clear 
atmosphere  diffuses  a  brilliant  light — enabled 
them  to  see  their  way,  and  they  both  arose. 

'  Now  is  our  time,'  said  the  snake-charmer, 
chuckling.  He  was  none  other  than  Subdul, 
Snow-queen's  groom. 

'  Are  you  sure  they  are  well  settled  ?  '  said 
his  master. 

'  I  have  given  them  bhang,  Highness.  That, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  evening,  will  make 
them  sleep  like  the  dead  ;  no  noise  will  awake 
them.  But  the  nights  are  short ;  why  does  my 
master  hnger  ?  ' 

'Are  you  sure  she  is  not  a  prisoner,  Subdul? 
Might  she  not  come  with  us  if  we  told  her  our 
design  ? ' 

'  If  my  master  means  the  Eanee,  I  tell  him 
that  she  is  black — black  at  heart  and  false  of 
speech.     Let  not  my  master  trust  her.' 

'  What  do  you  know  of  her,  Subdul  ?  * 
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'  I  know  what  these  have  told  me.  Does  ray 
lord  know  Dost  Ali  Khan  ? ' 

'The  adopted  son  of  the  rajah  of  that  name?' 
cried  Tom,  with  some  excitement  ;  '  why,  I 
entertained  him  once.  I  have  now  a  pass  from 
him  about  me.    Has  he  anything  to  do  in  this  ?  ' 

'  He  has  everything  to  do.  He  is  the  hope 
of  thousands.  They  crowd  round  him  as  their 
lord.  If  my  master  has  won  Dost  Ali  Khan's 
favour  he  is  lucky.  This  man,  my  lord,  this 
so-called  prince,  has,  as  I  hear,  persuaded  the 
White  Eanee  to  join  herself  to  him.  She  was 
married  to  an  English  sahib,  and  she  saw  him 
slain.  She  looked  on  at  the  slaughter  of  her 
countrymen  and  women,  and  now,  in  her  new 
lord's  name,  she  is  taking  command  of  the 
murderers.  If  my  master  wants  any  more  proof 
that  she  is  a  traitress ' 

'  Silence,  Subdul !     She  is  coming  ! ' 

'  Master !  master  ! '  cried  the  man  in  stronrr 
excitement,  '  now  is  the  time  to  fly ! ' 

'  I  must  let  her  speak  to  me  first.' 

'  Xo,  no  ;  let  my  master  listen  to  me  !  She 
is  a  witch  ;  she  will  enslave  him.' 

'  Nonsense,  Subdul ;  I  know  her,  I  teU  you. 
Be  silent ! '  murmured  Tom,  whose  heart  was 
beating  strangely. 

And  all  this  time  the  White  Eanee,  with  veil 
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thrown  back,  and  face  looking  pure  and  spiritual 
in  the  moonlight,  was  making  her  way  quietly 
through  the  sleepers  of  the  camp  towards  the 
spot  where  Tom  was  standing.  They  were 
alone  now,  Subdul  having  disappeared.  Tom 
did  not  move,  for  a  spell  seemed  to  be  over  him ; 
so  she  went  close  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm.     Then  a  sudden  trembhng  seized  him. 

'  Who  are  you  ?  '  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Surely  you  know  me,'  she  answered.  '  I 
know  you,  Tom  Gregory.  Why  did  you  run 
away  from  Delhi  without  seeing  me  again  ?  ' 

'  Why  are  you  here  ?  '  he  said  sternly. 

'  You  are  impolite,  my  dear  boy.  A  question 
should  be  answered.' 

'  This  is  no  time  or  place  for  amenities,  and 
you  know  it.  Answer  me  !  xVre  you  a  prisoner? 
For  if  so  I  will  take  you  away  with  me  and  pro- 
tect you  honourably  until  I  can  restore  you  to 
your  own  people.  If  you  are  not  a  prisoner — 
if  you  have  given  yourself  up  to  the  enemies 
of  your  race,  then  I  will  leave  you  to  reap  your 
own  punishment.' 

The  lady  laughed.  '  So  stern  all  of  a  sud- 
den ! '  she  said. 

'  You  are  playing  with  me.  You  are  wasting 
time.' 

'  Time  was  made  'for  slaves,  Tom,'  said  the 
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lady,  in  a  sweet  girlish  treble,  '  and  I  am  not  a 
slave  ;  neither  are  you.  Sit  down  under  this 
tree,  and  let  us  talk  together  quietly.  Ah!  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  speak  to  an  Englishman  again !  ' 

'  Vivien  !  are  you  mad  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  am  mad,  always  mad,  Tom;  but 
madder  than  ever  now.  Be  mad  with  me  ;  you 
have  no  idea  how  delightful  it  is  to  live  in  a 
dream  ! ' 

'  The  dream  will  soon  be  over,  my  poor 
child.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  tame  men  as 
you  tame  serpents  ? ' 

■  '  Think  ?     I  am  sure  of  it,  Tom  ! ' 

'  Then,  if  this  is  your  dream,  for  heaven's 
sake  awake  !  Good  God !  why  do  you  look  at 
me  so  ?  '  cried  the  young  fellow,  in  a  sudden 
transport. 

She  was  standing  before  him  in  the  moon- 
light, her  golden  hair  blown  this  way  and  that 
way  with  the  wind,  her  eyes  full  of  laughter, 
an  expression  half-mocking,  half-pitiful,  playing 
about  her  lips. 

'  Do  you  know  how  awful  this  time  is  ?  '  he 
said.     '  Are  you  human  ?  ' 

She  laughed.  '  No,'  she  said,  '  I  don't  think 
I  am.  Take  my  advice,  Tom,  and  be  inhuman 
too!' 

'  Vivien,  you  are  playing  with  me  ! ' 
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'  Of  course  I  am ;  I  never  do  anything  but 
play.  I  played  with  you,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Grace  Elton,  who  is  a  very  serious  young 
person,  I  should  have  won  you  over  as  a  play- 
fellow. I  played  with  Charlie  Doncaster,  poor 
boy !  But  he  had  not  my  animal  spirits,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  be  grave  and  tiresome  when 
— but  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  disagreeable 
things.  Well !  The  next  was  his  Eoyal  or 
Imperial  Highness,  Dost  Ali  Khan.  I  wonder, 
by  the  bye,  if  you  remember  him.  I  was  within 
an  ace  of  running  over  him  in  the  streets  of 
Delhi.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for 
some  people  if  I  had  succeeded.  You  saved 
him,  didn't  you  ?  Set  that  as  a  makeweight 
against  all  your  good  deeds,  Mr.  Tom,  and  see 
what  the  result  will  be  !  But  to  return,  as  the 
story-tellers  say.  I  was  so  much  amused  with 
his  Highness  that  I  took  the  trouble  to  cultivate 
him ;  and  it  was  a  very  funny  little  episode,  I 
can  assure  you.  Heavens  !  how  he  hated  me  at 
first!  I  tell  him  sometimes  that  I  am  surprised  he 
did  not  kill  me,  for  I  gave  him  heaps  and  heaps 
of  chances.  He  let  me  live,  however,  against 
his  better  judgment,  I  believe,  and  now  he  is 
my  slave.  I  can  do  whatever  I  like  with  him. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  for  a  game  ?  ' 

'I  say  that  you  are  mad — that  you   don't 
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know  what  you  are  saying,  and  the  night  is 
passing.  No  more  of  this  folly !  Will  you  come 
with  me  or  will  you  not  ?  ' 

'  Tom,  what  a  baby  you  are !  Never  mind, 
I  like  you  so  !  But  be  a  wise  baby  if  you  can, 
and  listen  to  me  quietly.  I  am  not  going  with 
you.  It  would  be  absurd  to  begin  with,  and 
highly  dangerous,  all  through.  On  the  other 
hand,  having  found  you,  I  don't  mean  to  let  you 
slip  out  of  my  fingers.  So  you  must  come  with 
me.  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  Dost  Ali  Khan,  his 
Imperial  Highness  of  the  future,  your  friend. 
He  is  the  great  man  just  now,  for  he  is  the  only 
person  in  this  part  of  the  world  who  knows 
what  he  wants,  so  the  rest  of  them  look  up  to 
him.  The  soldiers,  banded  and  disbanded,  the 
native  states,  the -fanatics  of  the  towns,  they  are 
all  waiting  for  his  signal.  When  he  gives  it — 
Heavens  !  I  begin  to  feel  sane,  as  I  think  of  it 
— what  a  conflagration  there  will  be  !  How- 
ever, that  is  beside  the  present  question  ' — she 
stopped  to  laugh.  '  I  think  I  am  speaking 
rather  weightily,'  she  said;  'don't  you?  Now,  to 
go  on  in  the  same  strain,  this  exalted  person- 
age, whosfe  ally  I  am,  offers  you  his  friendship. 
He  doesn't  wish  you  to  fight  for  or  with  him, 
for  he  believes  you  would  say  "No,"  and  he  has  a 
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sort  of  conscience  about  destroying  you.  What 
he  asks  is  that  you  will  take  me  into  Gumilcund 
— think  of  the  magnanimity  of  it! — and  keep  me 
there  until  the  explosion  is  over.  Then,  if  the 
world  doesn't  meanwhile  fall  in  ruins  about  us, 
we  can  decide  about  the  future.' 

She  paused  and  went  a  little  closer  to  him. 
A  cloud  had  veiled  the  face  of  the  moon  so  that, 
near  as  she  was,  he  could  only  see  her  indis- 
tinctly ;  but  he  felt  her — felt  her  in  every  nerve 
of  his  being,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated. 
Why  should  he  not,  after  all,  take  her  back  to 
Gumilcund  first,  and  leave  her  there  in  safety 
before  setting  forth  on  any  other  mission  of 
rescue  ?  He  did  not  believe  all  she  had  told 
him.  Either  she  was  mad — as  she  said  of  her- 
self— and  in  that  case  she  ought  to  be  protected 
from  the  results  of  her  own  mad  actions ;  or  else 
she  was  playing  with  him.  Yes,  she  had  herself 
spoken  the  word.  But  was  she  accountable  for 
her  own  strange  nature  ?  Should  she  be  pun- 
ished because  she  could  not  see  the  awful  reali- 
ties that  lay  about  her?  Since,  by  some  strange 
freak  of  fortune,  she  had  been  able  so  far  to 
gain  protection,  was  he  to  deny  her  the  asylum 
that  would  make  her  safety  sure  ? 

While  he  reasoned  with  himself  she  stood  by 
him.     She  did  not  speak,  she  did  not  stir  ;  but 
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as  the  silence  prolonged  itself  a  sigh,  soft  as  the 
breath  of  a  sleeping  child,  escaped  her  lips. 

'  Vivien ! '  he  said  tremulously,  '  is  that 
you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  I ;  I  am  near  you.  You  will  come 
with  me,  Tom  ?  '  she  murmured  ;  and,  in  low 
caressing  tones,  '  Dearest  Tom  ! ' 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  '  he  said,  hoarsely. 

'  Listen  to  him,  poor  child  !  '  she  cried. 
'Why?     Can't  you  tell?     Can't  you  imagine ?  ' 

'  You  are  false  ! '  he  groaned  ;  '  you  have  said 
it  of  yourself ! ' 

'  False  to  others,  Tom  ;  never  to  you  ! ' 

'  False  to  one  is  false  to  all.' 

'  Listen  to  him  ! '  she  cried  again.  '  What 
an  exalted  standard  !  But,  my  young  king,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  are  ungrateful  and  un- 
just. If  I  could  only  save  you  by  being  false  to 
others ;  if  every  subterfuge,  from  the  beginning, 
was  planned  for  this — that  I  might  have  you ; 
that  I  might  hold  your  life  in  my  hands — what 
then  ? ' 

'  Is  it  so  ?  '  he  said  hoarsely. 

'  You  see  I  she  cried ;  '  you  were  cold  be- 
cause you  did  not  understand  ! ' 

At  this  moment,  when  his  will  was  passing 
away  from  him,  and  his  heart  was  as  wax  in 
the  midst   of  his   body,   there   came,  a   strange 
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and  sudden  disturbance.  Subdul  Khan  had 
been  crouching  behind  them  ;  his  ear  was  to 
the  ground,  and  all  his  senses  were  on  the 
alert,  for  he  feared  treachery.  Whether  he 
did  actually  hear  in  the  distance  the  rumble 
of  gun-carriages  and  the  sound  of  armed  men 
on  the  march,  or  whether  he  merely  professed 
to  hear  them  to  arouse  his  master,  cannot  be 
certainly  known ;  but  the  effect  was  the  same. 
Suddenly,  with  a  cry  of,  '  The  rebels  are  upon 
us  ! '  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Snow-queen  was  saddled,  and  so  was  the 
horse  of  Subdul  Khan.  They  mounted  them 
together,  and  while  Vivien,  with  a  ringing  cry, 
to  which  none  of  the  besotted  men  about  her 
paid  any  heed,  ran  frantically  through  the 
camp.  Snow-queen  and  her  master,  going  like 
the  wind,  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
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Hurry  on,  brave  men !  let  the  wind  be  your 
messenger ;  stop  neither  to  eat  nor  drink ; 
through  the  long  sultry  day  and  at  nightfall, 
when  the  awful  eye  of  day  is  closed  and  the 
stars  come  out  pale  and  languid  overhead,  even 
until  morning  dawns  and  the  terrible  round  of 
swelterincr  heat  and  bhndincr  dust  begins  acrain — 
hurry  on  !  By  narrow  and  unfrequented  ways, 
through  villages  whose  favour  has  been  bought, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  across  tracts  of 
jungle,  where  you  are  obliged  to  go  at  a  foot- 
pace, giving  breathing  time  to  the  gallant  beasts 
that  have  carried  you  so  bravely — on  and  ever 
on,  for  two  dreadful  days  and  nights,  that  to 
one  of  you  seem  ever  afterwards  like  an  awful 
dream.  And  yet,  you  are  too  late.  And  well  it 
may  be  for  yourselves  that  you  did  not  arrive 
earlier.  For  the  storm  has  broken.  In  fire, 
and  blood,  and  fever  it  is  spreading  from  city  to 
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city,  and  Jhansi,  the  home  and  citadel  of  a 
woman  scorned,  has  caught  the  dread  contagion. 

Up  to  June  1  they  were  at  peace.  The 
Banee  still  sat  smihng  in  her  palace,  and 
still  she  added  to  her  body-guard  persons  of 
proved  loyalty,  and  still  the  English  believed 
her  promises,  and  still  the  troops  within  the 
city  proclaimed  their  faithfulness  loudly.  And 
why  did  the  English  need  to  fear  ?  Meerut  had 
not  moved  them.  Delhi  had  not  moved  them. 
The  native  states,  Gwalior  and  Gumilcund,  and 
Rewah  and  Banda,  were  holding  their  hands. 
Nay,  it  was  known  that  some  of  them  had 
offered  help  to  the  Paramount  Power  in  the 
re-establishment  of  order  ;  and  even  if  they  had 
feared,  what  could  they  do  ?  To  show  mistrust 
at  this  eleventh  hour  would  be  to  undo  all  that 
had  gone  before,  and  to  ruin  everything. 

On  June  3  mysterious  fires  broke  out ;  but 
even  these  did  not  unduly  alarm  them.  They 
were  attributed  to  accident.  It  was  not  until 
the  4th  that  their  eyes  were  opened.  Then 
the  soldiers  on  parade,  breaking  away  suddenly 
and  causelessly  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  secret  messages  that  had  been 
passing  between  the  palace  and  the  native  lines, 
shot     down    their    sergeant     and     seized    the 
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artillery,  and  with  it  made  their  way  to  the  fort 
within  the  native  city. 

The  Eanee  still  sat  smihng  in  her  palace  ; 
but  when  the  news  came  to  her  she  ordered  the 
palace  gates  to  be  opened,  mounted  her  horse 
and  cantered  over  to  the  lines  with  her  own 
faithful  body-guard,  who  in  her  name  had 
seized  upon  the  treasury,  behind  her. 

Some  of  the  English  officers  had  been  hurry- 
ing to  her  palace.  They  were  told  on  the  way 
that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  and 
instantly  the  full  magnitude  of  what  had  hap- 
pened darted  upon  them.  They  dashed  back  to 
the  cantonments,  calling  as  they  went  on  the 
English  and  Eurasians  to  follow  them  into  the 
Star  Fort,  the  only  building  belonging  to  them 
now  that  was  capable  of  defence.  It  all  hap- 
pened in  a  moment.  Some  of  them  had  not  even 
heard  of  the  disturbance  on  parade.  In  the 
little  house,  once  a  tomb  on  the  maidan,  some- 
thing had  been  seen ;  but  no  one  clearly  under- 
stood what  had  happened.  '  Father  will  be  in 
presently,  and  then  we  shall  hear,'  said  Mrs. 
White  to  her  little  Aglaia,  as  she  tried  to  soothe 
her  off  to  sleep.  But  then  the  ayah  rushed  in 
like  a  wild  creature,  and  with  a  cry  of  '  They 
are  coming  ;  hide  ! '  tore  the  child  out  of  her 
arms.     She  knew  httle  more.     Some  one  came 

VOL.  II.  a 
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and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was 
mounted  on  a  horse,  to  which,  crying  out  for  her 
child,  she  clung  because  she  could  not  help 
herself,  and  there  was  a  mad,  sick  flight  across 
the  blaze  of  the  maidan,  with  yells  at  her  heels, 
which  seemed  to  recede  as  she  flew  on,  and  then 
all  at  once  she  was  in  the  Fort  amongst  a  circle 
of  frightened  women,  and  her  husband,  who  had 
not  come  for  her  himself,  having  work  to  do, 
was  with  the  men,  but  her  child — her  little 
darling — was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  made  a 
wild  rush  for  the  door.  Even  amongst  the 
rebels  there  must  be  some  one  who  would  have 
mercy  upon  her.  When  they  held  her  back  by 
force  her  shrieks  and  cries  were  piteous  to  hear. 

But  all  were  not  so  helpless.  In  the  little 
spell  of  time  given  them  by  the  rebels  who  were 
quarrelling  over  the  booty,  the  men  looked  up 
the  stores  of  ammunition,  and  barricaded  doors 
and  windows,  and  allotted  to  every  combatant 
his  post,  and  to  every  non-combatant  his  duty  ; 
and  the  women  gathered  together  the  food  which 
the  more  provident  had  brought  in,  soothed  the 
children,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  night. 

No  one,  meanwhile,  could  tell  poor  Mrs. 
White  anything  of  her  child.  It  was  known, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Httle  English  com- 
munity had  yet  to  come  in,  and  the  sanguine 
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hoped  that  Aglaia,  who  was  a  general  favourite, 
might  be  amoncrst  them.  Others  feared  that 
the  ayah,  seized  by  panic,  or  dehberately 
treacherous,  had  given  her  up. 

Late  that  afternoon,  when  those  in  the  Fort 
had  made  all  their  dispositions,  the  mutineers 
came  clustering  round,  crying  out  that  they 
should  surrender.  They  were  received  by  a 
strong  and  well-directed  fire,  which  laid  many 
of  them  low.  This  was  not  what  they  had 
bargained  for,  so  they  retreated  in  some  con- 
fusion to  dehberate. 

Slowly  and  awfully  the  first  night  in  the  Fort 
passed  by.  The  women  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep. 
The  men,  fearing  surprise,  were  on  the  watch. 
Early  in  the  morning  such  food  as  they  had  was 
distributed  with  a  fit  tie  water  and  wine.  Then 
two  bold  fellows — Eurasians — undertook  to  go 
out  in  disguise  and  try  to  bring  relief  from  the 
nearest  European  station.  Hopeless  task  !  They 
were  cut  down  before  they  were  well  clear  of  the 
cantonments.  Those  inside,  meanwhile,  heard 
guns  being  dragged  into  position  to  batter  them 
to  pieces.  This  attempt  was  soon  given  up,  for 
the  defenders  of  the  Fort,  several  of  whom  were 
dead  shots,  peppered  the  artiller3^-men  so  freely, 
that  after  a  score  or  so  had  been  shot  down,  no 
one  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  duty.     K 

Q    2 
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only  there  had  been  water  and  food  in  the  Fort 
the  defence  might  have  been  heard  of  with  that 
of  Arah.  But  hunger  and  thirst  are  to  be- 
sieged men  the  deadliest  of  foes.  No  one  could 
believe,  moreover,  that  the  good  Eanee,  though 
misguided  by  evil  counsellors,  could  actually 
permit  the  slaughter  of  her  English  friends. 
After  a  little  discussion  it  was  decided  that  three 
officers,  each  of  whom  was  well  known  to  her, 
should  go  out  as  envoys,  and  treat  with  her  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Fort.  They  went  out  gaily, 
but  they  never  returned.  '  What  have  I  to  do 
with  English  swine  ?  '  said  the  Eanee,  when  they 
were  brought  before  her.  The  haughty  words 
were  their  sentence.  At  her  palace  gates  they 
were  cut  down  ;  and  the  story  of  their  fate  was 
shouted  derisively  under  the  windows  of  the 
Fort. 

Another  council  was  held.  The  provisions,  it 
was  found,  would,  with  economy,  last  another 
three  days.  It  was  hoped  that,  in  the  meantime, 
their  desperate  situation  might  be  heard  of,  and 
a  rehef  attempted.  For  another  dreadful  day 
and  night  they  held  out. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  dawned.  The 
watchers  were  half  dead  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety  ;  the  children  were  crying  out  piteously 
for  water;  the  women  were  faint,  weary,  and 
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disheartened.  When  the  sun  rose  the  rebels 
made  an  attack  in  force  ;  but  they  were  driven 
back,  and  there  were  two  or  three  hours  of  rest. 

Then  the  Eanee  sent  the  besieged  a  message. 
All  she  wanted  was  the  Fort.  Let  those  within 
surrender  it,  and  they  would  be  allowed  to  go 
in  peace  whither  they  desired. 

Upon  this  another  council  was  held.  The 
boldest  were  for  holding  out.  There  was,  in- 
deed, little  or  no  hope  of  successful  resistance; 
but,  if  they  must  die,  it  would  be  better  to  die 
at  their  posts,  fighting,  like  brave  men,  than  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  cruel  and  treacherous 
enemies.  Had  they  been  all  men  and  com- 
batants, this  is  the  course  they  would  have 
taken.  Unhappily  the  larger  number  of  the 
fifty  and  odd  souls  who  were  clustered  together 
in  the  Fort  were  women  and  little  children  and 
men  of  peace.  To  them,  as  others  urged,  this 
offer  of  the  Eanee  gave  the  one  and  only  loop- 
hole of  escape  that  they  could  hope  for,  and  so, 
with  heavy  hearts  and  ominous  forebodings  of 
evil,  the  brave  men,  who  had  counselled  resist- 
ance, laid  down  their  arms,  the  gates  of  the 
Fort  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Eanee's  body- 
guard marched  in. 

On  the  afternoon  which  witnessed  the  sur- 
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render  of  the  English  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eanee,  two  horsemen  crossed  the  boundaries  of 
the  state,  and  stopped  at  a  small  village  where 
one  of  them  had  friends.  These  advised  them 
strongly  to  go  no  further,  alleging  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  been  happening  in  the 
city.  The  two  men  refreshed  themselves  and 
their  horses,  and  galloped  on  to  a  grove,  which 
lay  off  the  road,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
village.  Here,  their  horses  being  completely 
spent,  they  dismounted  and  let  them  rest.  As 
they  stood,  with  their  hands  on  their  bridle- 
reins,  ready  to  mount  and  gallop  at  the  least 
alarm,  there  came  to  their  ears  a  rumbling 
noise  as  of  distant  thunder,  and  one  of  them 
— the  master — said,  '  We  are  too  late.  It  has 
begun.' 

'  We  are  too  late.  Excellency.  There  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do  now  but  to  return  whence 
we  came,'  answered  the  man. 

'  Go  back  you,  Subdul  !  I  must  enter 
Jhansi,  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  what  is  going 
on.' 

'  My  master  is  not  wise.  He  will  not  be  able 
to  help,  and  he  will  risk  his  own  hfe,  which  is 
dear  to  his  people.' 

'  Listen,  Subdul ! '  said  the  young  rajah, 
impressively.     '  I  have  a  friend  in  that  city — a 
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little  child.  She  loves  me  and  believes  in  me. 
All  night  long,  while  we  were  riding  and  rest- 
incr,  she  has  been  beside  me.  I  tell  voii  it  is  no 
dream ;  it  is  a  reality.  She  is  calling  me,  and 
I  must  go.  I  must  save  my  poor  little  Aglaia, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  But  you  have  no 
such  call ;  and  why  should  two  of  us  risk  our 
lives  ?  Stay  here,  where  you  are  known,  or  go 
back  to  Gumilcund.' 

'Does  his  Excellency  think  that  I  would 
desert  him  ? '  said  Subdul  Khan,  sorrowfully. 
'  He  has  seen  what  I  can  do.  Let  him  give 
himself  into  my  hands,  and  I  will  take  him 
safely  into  Jhansi.' 

'  Make  your  own  arrangements,  Subdul ;  but 
remember  that  life  or  death  may  hang  on  the 
next  few  moments.' 

'  I  will  use  every  diligence,'  said  Subdul,  and 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off,  leaving  Tom 
alone  in  the  wood. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he  waited  patiently, 
and  then,  just  as  dusk  was  beginning  to  fall, 
Subdul  came  back.  He  had  changed  his  dress 
and  the  accoutrements  of  his  horse,  so  that  at 
first  his  master  failed  to  recognise  him  ;  but, 
just  as  he  was  grasping  his  weapon  to  defend 
himself,  he  heard  his  servant's  voice. 

'  Does  not  my  master  know  me  ?  '   • 
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'  Scarcely.  What  have  you  done  to  your- 
self? ' 

'  I  am  in  the  dress  of  the  Eanee's  body-guard, 
Excellency.  I  met  one  of  them.  He  was  drunk 
with  bhang,  and  red  with  the  slaughter  of  your 
Excellency's  countrymen.  I  drew  him  into  a 
soKtary  place,  slew  him,  and  took  his  garments.' 

Tom  gave  an  involuntary  shudder,  for  he 
was  new  to  this  kind  of  thing ;  but  he  made  no 
remark.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  followed  Sub- 
dul  out  of  the  wood.  They  avoided  the  high 
road,  and,  the  dimness  of  the  light  favouring 
them,  crept  along  under  the  shadow  of  trees 
and  walls  until  they  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  The  open  maidan  lay  now  between 
them  and  the  Star  Fort. 

'  Stop,'  whispered  Subdul,  as  his  master  was 
about  to  gallop  across  it.  '  Let  his  Excellency 
stay  here  for  a  few  minutes !  I  will  go  forward 
and  see  what  has  happened,  and  come  back  to 
him.  In  this  dress  I  can  mix  amongst  them, 
and  they  will  suppose  me  one  of  themselves.' 

'  Go,'  said  Tom  ;  '  but  come  back  quickly,  or 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  it.' 

They  were  close  to  a  mass  of  ruined  ma- 
sonry, which  rose  between  them  and  the  town. 
Sheltering  himself  behind  it,  Tom  looked  and 
listened .     From  the  city  came  a  tumult  of  fierce 
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cries  and  trampling  feet;  here  and  there  clouds 
of  smoke  darkened  the  sky,  and  tongues  of 
lurid  flame  darting  from  their  midst  would,  for 
a  few  moments,  hght  up  the  scene  of  ruin. 

Tom's  heart  sank,  and  his  breath  came  and 
went  pantingly.  He  knew  that  Subdul  was 
right,  that  for  him  to  rush  into  the  pandemonium 
before  him  would  be  ruin  to  himself  and  useless 
for  others,  and  yet  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  could  preserve  his  patience. 

Subdul,  meantime,  was  pricking  across  the 
maidan.  In  the  place  where  the  cantonments 
had  been,  but  which  was  now  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  he  met  a  body  of  sepoys.  They  had 
lanterns  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  looking 
about  for  the  gold  and  jewels  which  the  Fering- 
hees  had  left  behind  them.  He  pulled  up,  told 
them  he  had  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  and 
asked  where  his  comrades — the  Eanee's  body- 
guard— were.  '  Guarding  the  Feringhees'  trea- 
sure,' said  one  of  the  men.  'The  Eanee  has 
taken  it,  but  we  mean  to  have  our  share.' 

'  Tell  her  so,'  cried  another,  with  a  rude  jest. 

'What  is  that  to  me?'  said  Subdul.  'I 
obey  orders.     The  Feringhees  are  slain  ?  ' 

'  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,'  answered 
the  soldier,  savagely. 

'  How  was  it  ? '  said  Subdul.     '  I  have  come 
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in  from  the  country,  where  I  have  been  visiting 
my  father,  and  I  know  nothing.' 

The  party  of  sepoys,  most  of  whom  were 
intoxicated,  for  they  had  ransacked  the  officers' 
wine-stores,  broke  into  a  loud  laugh. 

'  By  Allah  ! '  cried  one,  '  I  never  thought  to 
see  such  a  sight.  The  infidels  were  in  the  Fort, 
pouring  out  blasphemies,  and  shooting  down 
the  sons  of  the  Prophet  like  sheep.  The  evil 
one  helped  them,  for  they  were  few  in  number. 
It  was  hot  work,  brother :  and  who  cares  to  die 
in  the  moment  of  victory  ?  Our  mother,  the 
Eanee,  who  is  a  true  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
saw  how  it  was  with  us,  and  promised  them 
their  lives  if  they  would  give  her  up  the  Fort. 
They  beheved  her  word,  and  came  out.  Then 
we  bound  them  and  carried  them  to  the  yokan 
Bagh,  where  we  fell  upon  them  with  the  sword. 
There  were  fifty  in  all ;  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  women  cried  for  mercy,  and 
some  of  us  delayed  to  smite,  that  we  might  hear 
them.  But  the  orders  were  to  be  swift,  so  we 
finished  them  ;  and  there  they  lie,  unburied,  for 
the  vultures  and  jackals  to  feed  upon.  So  may 
all  enemies  of  the  Prophet  perish  ! ' 

He  was  answered  by  a  shout  that  rang 
through  the  ruins.  Subdul's  fingers  were  play- 
ing with  his  sword  ;  but  he  restrained  himself. 
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and  said  mildly,  '  My  brother  is  a  man  of  war, 
and  his  deeds  will  win  for  him  a  place  in  Para- 
dise !  Will  he  tell  me  where  this  garden  is  ?  I 
have  an  enemy  amongst  the  slain  Feringhees, 
and  I  would  fain  see  him  with  my  own  eyes.' 

The  sepoy,  to  whom  this  was  a  most  natural 
request,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  maidan.  '  There  is  a  ruined  mosque 
close  by,'  he  said.  '  The  fathers  of  the  devils  we 
have  slain  desecrated  it,  and  it  has  never  been 
rebuilt  since.' 

'  I  know  the  place,'  answered  Subdul. 
Sweeping  round,  he  left  them  to  their  devices, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  rapid  riding,  rejoined 
his  master. 

'  What  news  ? '  said  Tom. 

'  The  worst ! '  answered  Subdul ;  and  he 
repeated  what  he  had  heard,  adding  that  the 
garden  where  the  dreadful  deed  had  been  done 
was  close  by  the  spot  where  they  were  standing. 

For  a  few  moments  Tom  was  paralysed. 
This  was  worse — far  worse — than  he  had 
dreamed. 

'  Women  and  children  ! '  he  groaned. 

'  Every  one  of  them,  Excellency.' 

'  The  brutes  !  The  devils  !  Subdul,  if  we 
had  only  a  score  of  our  Gumilcund  men  at  our 
back ' 
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'We  could  do  nothing,  Excellency.  There 
are  hundreds  in  the  city.' 

'  Cowards  !  every  mother's  son  of  them.  I 
should  have  come  with  an  army  ;  but  it  is  too 
late  now.     Let  us  look  for  the  child.' 

'Have  I  not  told  your  Excellency  that  all 
were  slain  ? ' 

'  Aglaia  is  not  dead  !  I  am  certain  of  it. 
Are  you  afraid  to  come  into  the  garden  where 
they  lie,  Subdul?' 

'  I  will  lead  the  way  ! '  answered  the  man. 

It  was  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  ruined 
mosque  where  they  had  been  hiding — an  en- 
closed space  surrounded  with  walls,  and  set  out 
with  grim  old  trees,  plots  of  yellow  marigold, 
and  shrubberies  where  roses,  Cape  jessamine,  the 
champa,  and  the  asoka  grew.  Once  it  had  been 
a  haunt  and  favourite  pleasure-ground  of  the 
Eanee,  who,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had  built 
a  pavilion  in  its  centre.  Now  it  was  seldom 
used. 

The  two  men  found  the  gates  open  and  the 
place  deserted.  Not  a  single  soldier  was  left  on 
guard.  The  murderers  had  done  their  foul 
work,  and  had  gone  away  to  their  triumph  and 
plunder,  leaving  the  speechless  witnesses  of  their 
treachery  behind  them.  As,  putting  his  horse 
to  a  foot-pace,  Tom  groped  his  way  through  the 
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darkness,  his  heart  contracted  and  his  limbs 
trembled  under  him.  Eather  a  thousand  times 
would  he  have  met  a  hundred  foes  in  fair  fight 
than  this.  Eagerly,  meanwhile,  he  looked  and 
listened,  hoping  against  hope,  that  some  might 
have  escaped.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
heavy  fohage  of  the  trees  that  blotted  out  the 
moonlight.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
night-breeze  as  it  played  with  their  branches. 

Suddenly  a  shriek,  penetrating  and  pro- 
longed, broke  upon  the  silence.  Another  and 
another  followed.  They  came  up  from  the  dis- 
tance, and  swept  towards  the  riders,  nearer  and 
nearer,  until,  with  a  rush  like  a  blast  of  wind 
in  a  narrow  place,  they  passed  them  by.  Sick 
with  horror,  Tom  pulled  up.  Subdul  struck  a 
match,  set  fire  to  a  torch  of  brushwood  which 
he  had  been  making  as  they  went  along,  and 
swung  it  round  his  head,  upon  which  there  was 
another  wild  flight,  and  another  prolonged 
shriek,  which  went  on  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  died  away  in  the  distance. 

'  The  wild  creatures  have  scented  the  deed 
of  blood,'  said  Subdul.  '  These  are  jackals  ! 
And  see,  my  master,  see  ! ' 

As  he  spoke  they  came  into  an  open  space 
and  Subdul  waved  his  torch  again.  On  the 
instant  there  was  an  awful,  indescribable  tumult, 
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and  in  the  next  the  heavens  were  darkened  by 
the  wings  of  gigantic  birds.  For  a  few  moments 
they  hovered  overhead,  casting  their  dread 
shadows  on  the  moonht  earth,  and  then  sailed 
slowly  away  to  the  grove  which  the  riders  had 
left. 

'Does  my  master  wish  to  see  more?'  said 
Subdul.  '  They  are  there.'  He  pointed  to  a 
group  of  trees  near  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
under  which  they  could  faintly  distinguish  a 
mass  of  something  dark. 

'  Subdul !  Subdul ! '  cried  the  young  fellow, 
piteously.     '  I  cannot  bear  it.' 

'  There  is  no  need.  I  told  my  master  that 
he  could  do  nothing.  Let  us  consider  our  own 
safety  and  go  back,'  said  Subdul. 

'  But  if  any  of  them  should  be  ahve.' 

'  It  is  impossible.  The  fiends  have  done 
their  work  too  well.' 

'  I  must  look  for  the  child,  Subdul.  If  she 
is  there — but  she  cannot  be ;  she  cannot.' 

'  Listen,'  said  Subdul.     '  What  is  that  ? ' 

They  stopped.  A  low  piping,  sweet  and  clear, 
like  the  voice  of  an  English  song-bird  in  the 
fresh  dawn  of  the  summer  morning,  fell  upon 
their  ears.  It  came  from  a  rose  thicket,  which 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  path.  In  a  second  Tom 
was  on  his  feet   and  had  thrown  his   reins  to 
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Subdul  Khan.  He  stood  for  a  moment  listening, 
moving  softly  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds 
had  come,  and  then  stood  ac^ain.  He  could  now 
hear  a  Httle  flutter,  as  of  frightened  breathing, 
and  could  dimly  discern  a  white  figure  moving 
amongst  the  bushes. 

With  a  beating  heart  he  went  nearer.  A  fugi- 
tive, probably  a  native  servant,  who  would  be 
able  to  tell  him  what  he  desired  to  know.  He 
was  almost  afraid  of  moving,  lest  he  should  startle 
her,  and  was  pondering  how  he  could  make 
known  that  he  was  a  friend,  when  the  piping  bird- 
like  voice,  which  he  had  first  heard,  began  again  : 

There  is  a  happy  land,  Far,  far  away, 

Where  saints  in  glory  stand,  Bright,  bright  as  day. 

Sweetly  the  baby- voice  lisped  the  sweet  words. 
He  could  scarcely  restrain  himself.  He  made 
an  involuntary  movement,  and  the  voice  of  the 
woman,  faint  with  terror,  came  towards  him  : 
'Hushee!  Hushee  !  Missy  Sahib.  Some  one  is 
near.' 

'  God  is  near,'  piped  the  sweet  little  voice. 
'  I  saw  His  wings.  Theyweresobig,  sobig!  I  want 
Him  to  carry  us  away.  I  am  so  tired,  and  I  don't 
like  hiding  all  this  time.    Do  you  think  He  will  ?  ' 

'  Missy  !  Missy ! '  cried  the  poor  creature. 
'  Get  up  ;  come  away.     They  have  seen  us.' 
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'  Tom  said  he'd  come/  murmured  the  child. 

The  poor  woman  seized  the  child  in  her 
arms,  but  before  she  could  run,  a  hand  was  laid 
on  her  garments,  and  a  voice,  which,  paralysed 
as  she  was  with  terror,  she  recognised  as  the 
voice  of  a  friend,  called  her  by  her  name. 

In  the  next  moment,  Aglaia  had  leapt  from 
her  arms,  and  was  lying  in  the  close  embrace  of 
her  friend.  He  could  not  speak.  Man  as  he 
was,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  his  voice  was 
choked  with  sobs.  Holdinsr  the  child  to  his 
breast,  he  guided  the  frightened  ayah  gently 
over  the  broken  ground.  Then,  as  he  recovered, 
he  began  to  murmur  broken  words  of  thanks- 
giving and  endearment.  '  My  Uttle  darhng  !  My 
treasure  !  You  are  safe !  They  may  tear  me 
limb  from  hmb,  but  they  shall  not  hurt  you. 
Oh  !  thank  God,  thank  God  !  that  I  have  found 
you.' 

As  for  the  child,  she  said  not  a  word.  She 
clung  to  his  neck.  And  so,  coming  back  softly 
they  found  Subdul  and  the  horses,  and  set  off 
together — the  child  in  Tom's  arms,  and  the  ayah 
ridincr  behind  Subdul — for  the  villacre  where 
they  had  friends. 

They  went  slowly,  keeping  close  under  the 
shelter  of  trees  and  houses.  No  one  molested  them. 
Fortunately  for  themselves  they  w^ere  in  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  city  and  cantonments,  and  through- 
out that  dreadful  night  the  revolted  sepoys  and 
the  Eanee's  body-guard  were  too  busy  setting 
fire  to  the  Europeans'  dweUings,  and  raking  the 
ashes  for  treasure,  to  pay  any  heed  to  stragglers. 
In  a  short  time  they  were  out  in  the  open 
country,  and  now  they  rode  on  more  securely. 

Aglaia  was  fast  asleep  in  Tom's  arms.  The 
ayah  had  regained  her  powers  of  speech,  and 
she  poured  out  her  history  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. The  sahibs  had  gone  into  the  Fort.  She 
would  not  take  the  child  in,  for  she  knew  what 
the  soldiers  were  and  she  did  not  trust  them. 
She  flew  by  a  secret  way  to  the  garden,  and 
there  they  hid,  she  feeding  the  child  on  what 
she  could  find. 

Did  little  Missy  ask  for  her  mother  ?  Oh  ! 
yes,  again  and  again ;  but  she  (ayah)  told  the 
child  that  the  Feringhees'  God  had  taken  her 
away  to  stay  in  Paradise  with  Him,  and  she 
was  satisfied.  They  were  in  the  garden  when 
the  Enfrlish  were  brought  in,  all  of  them  bound 
with  cords.  It  had  been  a  long  and  sultry  day, 
and  the  Httle  one  was  asleep.  Sumbaten  heard, 
she  dared  not  look.  There  were  cries,  but 
they  were  soon  over,  and  then  the  soldiers  went 
away,  and  everything  was  still.  '  Missy  was 
dreaming  of  you,  Sahib,'  she  said  to  Tom, '  to-day 

VOL.  II,  H 
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and  the  day  before.  She  began  to  sing  when 
she  awoke,  and  she  said  you  were  coming.  Did 
your  God  tell  her  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  pressed  the  child 
closer  to  his  heart. 

Of  their  further  journey  there  is  no  space 
here  to  tell  in  any  detail,  nor  do  I  know  much 
concerning  its  incidents.  In  my  friend's  diary 
it  is  only  briefly  mentioned,  and  he  sufiers 
from  a  curious  confusion  of  ideas  whenever  he 
thinks  of  it.  It  was  due,  doubtless,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  admirable  arrano^ements  which 
Tom  and  his  servants  had  made  beforehand  that 
they  were  able  to  carry  it  through  successfully, 
for  in  every  village  on  the  route  there  were 
those  who  knew  the  Eajah  of  Gumilcund,  and 
were  ready  to  serve  him.  Once  he  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  the  pass  given  to  him  by  Dost 
Ali  Khan,  who,  as  he  presently  found,  was 
becoming  a  power  in  the  land.  What  he  most 
dreaded  was  an  encounter  with  the  White  Eanee, 
but,  being  careful  to  travel  by  night  and  along 
the  unfrequented  routes,  all  of  which  were  well- 
known  to  Subdul,  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  her. 
He  heard,  however,  that  she  continued  to  haunt 
the  district,  and  that  her  armed  train  was  con- 
stantly recruited  by  the  soldiers  whom  Dost  Ali 
Khan  seduced. 
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After  that  first  night,  Aglaia  and  the  ayah 
travelled  in  a  litter,  as  ladies  of  high  rank.  The 
child's  skin  was  stained,  so  that  she  might  pass 
for  an  Indian,  and  Subdul,  whose  resources  were 
boundless,  managed  to  get  a  suitable  dress  for 
the  ayah.  As  a  general  rule  they  camped  out 
in  the  open,  when  Aglaia  would  amuse  them 
with  her  quaint  ways  and  sayings.  Some 
days  she  would  be  as  happy  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  At  other  times  she  cried  piteously 
for  her  mother  and  father,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  ayah,  who  had  a  vivid  imagination,  assured 
her  that  she  had  seen  God  carrying  them  away 
to  heaven  that  she  would  be  pacified.  'Why 
didn't  He  take  me  too  ? '  she  would  sometimes 
ask,  a  question  which  none  of  them  found  it 
easy  to  answer. 

Happily  for  herself  she  had  not,  hke  other 
little  ones,  seen  the  horror  that  would  ever  after 
haunt  them  like  a  nightmare ;  and,  day  by  day, 
as  new  scenes  passed  before  her  eyes,  and  fresh 
experiences  greeted  her,  the  memory  of  her 
nurse's  frenzied  flight,  and  of  the  two  days  in 
the  garden,  grew  fainter.  She  still  thought  of 
her  parents,  but  it  was  reproachfully,  rather 
than  sadly.  They  might  have  taken  her  with 
them  when  they  went  up  to  God.  But  this, 
after  all,   was  ayah's   fault,   rather  than  theirs. 

H  2 
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Ayah  had  taken  her  away  and  hidden  her. 
Tom  said  she  had  hidden  her  for  him,  which  to 
Aglaia,  who  was  now  as  deeply  devoted  to  him 
as  she  had  been  on  board  the  '  Patagonia/  was 
a  sufficient  explanation. 

So,  after  several  days  and  nights  of  travel- 
ling, they  reached  the  borders  of  Gumilcund. 

What  an  entry  it  was  !  Stranger  even  and 
more  memorable  than  the  young  rajah's  first 
arrival  in  the  city  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern. 

Eunners  had  been  sent  out  in  every  direction 
to  seek  for  him,  and  when,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  sultry  June  day,  one  of  these  came  back 
with  the  joyful  news  that  their  rajah,  bringing 
fugitives  with  him,  was  actually  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  state,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  They 
poured  out  in  their  hundreds,  armed  men  ac- 
companying them,  while  in  front  of  them  rode 
Chunder  Singh,  the  minister,  and  Yishnugupta, 
the  priest,  and  when  they  saw  the  little  group — 
the  litter  and  its  bearers,  and  the  two  horsemen 
riding  beside  it  —  joyous  acclamations  and 
shouts  of  welcome,  and  ejaculations  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  rent  the  air. 
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In  Meerut  those  days  had  been  days  of  trouble. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  the  day  following 
General  Elton's  arrival  in  the  city,  a  strong 
detachment  had  marched  out  to  join  the  troops 
that  were  fighting  their  way  to  Delhi.  Many  of 
the  residents  were  of  opinion  that  this  decrease 
in  their  defensive  force  would  seriously  affect 
their  safety ;  and  night  after  night  there  were 
panics.  But  nothing  happened.  The  rebels, 
who  were  daily  and  hourly  being  recruited  by 
fresh  regiments,  had  higher  game  to  fly  at,  and 
it  would  not  have  suited  their  purpose  to  sit 
down  before  a  strong  and  well-provisioned  place 
like  Meerut  and  wait  for  its  surrender.  This 
the  principal  men  of  the  station  began  to  realise 
at  last,  so  that  there  was  a  greater  sense  of 
security. 

In  the  tent  where  the  Eltons  lived  there  was 
deep  distress  and  sorrow,  for  the  General  was 
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dangerously  ill.  Fatigue,  exposure,  and  mental 
anguish,  aggravated  by  the  pain  of  his  wound, 
which  proved  more  serious  than  they  had  at 
first  imagined,  had  done  their  work.  So  long 
as  the  strain  was  upon  him  he  kept  up.  When 
it  was  relaxed  he  fell.  But  for  the  perfection 
of. his  health  and  the  iron  strength  of  his  will, 
he  must  have  died  that  night.  For  himself,  it 
may  have  been  fortunate  that  his  senses  soon 
deserted  him ;  but  piteous  it  was  to  the  poor 
women  who  loved  and  honoured  him  to  hear 
the  wild  ravings  of  those  awful  days  and  nights. 
It  was  all  about  his  soldiers.  They  were  his 
children,  his  Httle  ones.  He  believed  in  them, 
as  he  believed  in  himself.  Springing  up  in  bed, 
he  would  call  the  bystanders  to  witness  how 
brave  and  true  they  were.  He  would  challenge 
an  imaginary  adversary  to  question  their  faith- 
fulness, assertincf  his  own  intimate  knowledore  of 
their  character.  Again  and  again  he  would 
recite  the  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  to  which  he 
had  led  them,  and  relate  how  they  had  delivered 
him  from  a  cruel  death.  His  gentle  wife,  wait- 
ing patiently  by  his  bedside,  wept  bitterly  as  she 
listened.  With  all  her  dread  of  the  future,  and 
passionate  sorrow  and  pity,  she  feared  his  re- 
turning to  himself.  If  he  was  to  be  taken  away, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  his  sake  that  he  should 
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go  now,  before  his  heart  was  pierced  by  the 
dread  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  And  as  day 
after  day  went  by,  bringing  little  or  no  change 
in  his  condition,  they  began  to  fear  that  so  it 
would  be. 

There  was  another  anxiety  pressing  upon 
them.  Through  all  these  days  no  word  had 
been  heard  of  Grace.  Whether  the  troops  at 
Nowgong  had  been  faithful,  or  whether  they  had 
risen,  no  one  at  Meerut  knew.  To  poor  Lady 
Elton,  watching  by  her  husband,  and  looking  at 
the  pale  faces  of  her  girls,  as  they  came  and 
went  sorrowfully,  doing  what  they  could  to  help 
her,  it  would  seem  sometimes  as  if  Grace  was 
the  dearest  of  all. 

She  was  her  first-born.  It  was  her  little 
plaintive  voice,  and  tlie  touch  of  her  baby- 
hands,  that  had  awakened  in  her  heart  the 
rapturous  joys  of  motherhood.  From  beautiful 
girlhood  she  had  blossomed  under  her  eyes  into 
a  womanhood  that  was  no  less  lovely.  Always 
gentle,  always  good — too  good,  the  mother  said 
to  herself  now,  witli  a  contraction  of  heart  that 
almost  made  her  swoon.  And  it  was  not  only 
the  dread  of  losing  her.  If  she  had  lain  where 
her  father  lay,  if  they  had  known  that  in  a  short 
time  she  would  breathe  her  sweet  life  away, 
bitter  as  the  pang  would  have  been,  she  might 
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have  borne  it.  It  was  this  horror  worse  than 
death — this  uncertainty — that  slew  her.  It 
numbed  her  senses,  till  she  wondered  at  her  own 
indifference.  It  shattered  her  faith,  so  that, 
forgetting  the  others — the  young  creatures  who 
depended  upon  her — she  cried  out  piteously  to 
a  cruel  God  to  slay  her,  and  then  wept  and  be- 
moaned herself  over  her  own  wickedness  and 
hardness  of  heart. 

Sometimes  those  about  her  saw  a  wild  look 
in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  would  do  some  desperate 
deed.  Yaseen  Khan,  the  faithful  bearer,  who 
could  read  her  face  as  if  it  were  an  open  book, 
saw  it,  and,  late  one  night,  when  he  and  she 
were  alone  watching,  he  crept  to  Trixy's  bed- 
side and  awoke  her.  '  Mem  Sahib  is  ill,'  he  said, 
brokenly.     '  Let  Missy  Sahib  come  and  see.' 

In  a  moment  Trixy  was  on  her  feet.  They 
all  slept  in  those  days  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
alarm.     '  What  is  it,  Yaseen  ?  '  she  said. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  General's  bedside,  and 
Trixy  saw  her  mother,  whom  she  had  left  sitting 
beside  him  quietly  in  dressing-gown  and 
shppers,  putting  on  her  boots  and  throwing  a 
shawl  about  her  shoulders.  She  looked  up 
when  the  girl  approached  her.  '  I  am  glad  you 
have  come,  dear,'  she  said  very  quietly.  '  Father 
is  asleep  ;  I  think  he  will  do  now,  so  I  am  going 
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to  look  for  Grace.     You  will  help  Yaseen  to  take 
care  of  him  while  I  am  away.' 

'  But,  darling,'  said  Trixy,  flinging  her  strong 
young  arms  about  her  mother,  and  making  her 
sit  down,  '  you  can't  now.  It  is  the  middle  of 
the  night.' 

'  That  is  why,'  whispered  poor  Lady  Elton  ; 
'  don't  you  see,  you  little  goose,  that  they  won't 
let  me  go  in  the  daytime  ?  Now,  like  a  good 
child,  loose  me.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
kisses  when  Grace  comes  back.' 

'  Mother  darhng,  you  are  dreaming.  Will, 
you  leave  us  all,  father  and  the  rest  of  us? 
And  you  couldn't  find  her  alone.  Mother, 
listen  to  me.  God  help  us  ! '  cried  the  poor 
child,  '  she  doesn't  understand.  Yaseen,  help 
me  !     She  will  die  if  she  goes  out.' 

'  She  will  die !  she  will  die  I '  echoed  the  poor 
fellow.     '  Missy  Sahib,  it  is  of  no  use.' 

'  It  is  of  use,  and  she  shall  not  die.  Yaseen, 
you  are  an  idiot,'  cried  Trixy.  '  Call  Maud 
Sahib,  and  run  as  fast  as  you  can  for  the 
doctor.' 

The  interruption,  meanwhile,  had  confused 
the  unhappy  mother,  and  she  was  looking  before 
her  in  bewilderment. 

'  He  left  the  ninety-and-nine  in  the  wilder- 
ness,' she  murmured,  '  and  went  after  the  one 
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that  was  lost.  Why  did  it  come  into  my  head  ? 
I  can't  remember.  And  lost !  Who  is  lost  ? 
Not  Grace,  you  silly  child  !  She  has  been  sitting 
beside  me  all  night.  I  thought  she  was  being 
hurt,  but  it  was  all  imagination.  No  one  could 
hurt  Grace.' 

'  No,  no  one ; '  echoed  Trixy,  whose  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

'  There  ;  I  was  sure  of  it.  But  your  father 
has  been  going  on  so  strangely.' 

'  Father  is  asleep,'  said  Trixy.  '  He  will  see 
things  more  clearly  when  he  awakes.  You 
ought  to  sleep,  too,  mother,  and  then  you  will 
be  ready  to  talk  to  him.' 

'  Sleep  ;  yes,  I  should  hke  to  sleep,  but  I 
can't.  There  is  something  strange  in  my  head 
and  it  keeps  me  awake.  What  is  that.^  What 
is  that  ? ' 

'  Only  the  doctor,'  said  Trixy,  springing  to 
the  curtain  before  the  door  of  the  tent.  '  And 
— and — Bertie.' 

.  Maud  had  joined  them  in  the  meantime. 

She  had  more  power  over  her  mother  than 
Trixy,  and  between  her  and  the  doctor  Lady 
Elton  was  persuaded  to  take  a  composing 
draught  and  to  lie  down.  Trixy  in  the  mean- 
time drew  her  friend  Bertie  aside.     '  Something 
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must  be  done,'  she  said,  '  or  my  poor  mother 
will  go  mad.     Can't  you  help  us  ?  ' 

'  God  knows,'  he  answered  earnestly,  '  that  I 
would  if  I  could.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
out  cavalry  and  scour  the  country.  I  feel 
certain  that  I  should  have  brought  back  news 
at  least.  But  I  am  forbidden.  Lives,  they  say, 
are  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  profitless  enter- 
prises. If  I  had  no  command  I  would  go  out 
alone.' 

'That  would  be  much  too  dangerous,'  said 
Trixy,  shuddering.  '  We  must  think  of  some- 
thing else.  How  would  it  do  for  one  of  us  to 
go  out  disguised  ?  ' 

'  One  of  you  ! '  said  Bertie  with  a  sad  smile. 

'  Well,  me,  if  you  will  have  it.  I  could  dress 
up  as  a  native  woman,  and  I  know  their  way  of 
talking.     Listen  while  I  mimic  ayah.' 

'  But,  my  dear  girl,  don't  you  know  that  the 
poor  native  servants  are  as  much  hated  as  our- 
selves? Numbers  of  them  have  been  killed 
already.     Besides,  what  would  you  do  ?  ' 

'  I  might  at  least  find  out  where  Grace  is, 
and  then,  perhaps,  you  would  take  out  soldiers 
to  rescue  her.' 

'  An  impossible  plan,'  said  the  young  fellow. 
'  But ' 
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'  Well,  Bertie,  go  on  for  heaven's  sake ! 
Have  you  thought  of  anything  ? ' 

'  I  have  made  no  plan,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  I  was  only  thinking — have  you  heard, 
by  the  bye,  where  the  young  fellow  is  who  visited 
you  here  two  months  ago  ?  You  called  him 
Tom.' 

'  Curiously  enough  I  was  just  thinking  of 
him,'  said  Trixy.  '  He  has  large  estates  some- 
where in  Central  India,  left  him  by  a  cousin  or 
some  one  of  that  sort,  who  was  an  Indian  rajah. 
Maud  and  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  become  an 
Indian  too.  He  was  very  much  changed  when 
we  saw  him.  In  England  loner  asfo  he  used  to  be 
fond  of  Grace.  What  made  you  think  of  him 
now?' 

'  I  have  just  had  rather  a  curious  piece  of 
news.  I  meant  to  find  out  all  I  could  about  it, 
and  tell  you  later.  They  say  that  a  new  sort  of 
character  has  sprung  up  in  these  parts — an 
English  rajah.  The  story  is  so  romantic  that  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it.  The  state  he  has  come 
over  to  govern  is  an  ideal  place,  a  kind  of  little 
Paradise,  so  at  least  they  tell  me,  where  for  the 
last  two  or  three  generations  the  most  admirable 
laws  have  been  in  force.  The  late  rajah  seems 
to  have  been  half  a  philosopher  and  half  a  saint. 
He  bequeathed  his  rule  to  a  young  man  brought 
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up  in  England,  recommending  him  to  his  people 
by  a  curious  fiction.  He  said,  it  appears,  that 
in  the  person  of  this  young  man,  who  seems  to 
be  strikingly  hke  him,  he  would  himself  return 
to  the  earth.  If  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy,  it  was 
clever  and  bold,  for  his  people  believed  him. 
The  story  goes  that  they  received  their  new 
rajah  with  acclamations.' 

'  It  is  Tom  !  I  am  sure  it  is  Tom,'  interrupted 
Trixy,  breathlessly.  '  I  heard  the  beginning  of 
the  story  at  Surbiton.  Father  knows  it  all ; 
and  they  said  then  that  he  had  seen  visions. 
Oh,  how  strange  !  how  strange  everything  is  ! 
Can't  we  send  to  him  ? ' 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  said  Bertie.  '  I  have 
more  to  tell  you.  The  young  rajah,  who,  of 
course,  is  on  our  side  in  this  struggle,  has  spies 
everywhere,  and  he  has  managed  to  send  one  of 
them  into  Meerut.  I  saw  the  man  just  now. 
He  looks  like  a  faquir.  They  took  him  at  tlie 
outposts  an  hour  or  so  ago,  and  he  has  been  with 
the  General  ever  since.  I  heard  from  Hitchin, 
who  was  in  the  General's  quarters,  that  he  was 
from  Gumilcund.  I  thought  of  waylaying  him 
presently,  and  trying  to  send  a  message  to  his 
master.' 

'  You  think  of  everything !     What   should 
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we  do  without  you?'  said  Trixy,  her  eyes 
glistening. 

She  hfted  the  curtain  of  the  tent  and  looked 
out. 

'  I  should  hke  to  go  too,'  she  said.  '  It 
would  be  so  delightful  to  bring  good  news  to 
dearest  mother.     But  I  suppose ' 

'  No,  no  ;  it  would  never  do.  You  must 
wait  patiently  a  few  minutes.  I  will  come  back 
as  soon  as  ever  I  can,'  said  Bertie. 

In  the  silence  of  the  tent,  with  only  sleepers 
about  her,  Trixy  waited.  She  would  tell  no 
one  of  the  great  hope  that  had  sprung  up  in  her 
heart,  for  fear  it  might  be  delusive  ;  but  she  did 
not  think  it  would  be,  and  rosy  visions  floated 
before  her  as  she  sat  watching.  The  darkness 
waned,  and  the  hght  came  pouring  in,  and,  re- 
membering suddenly  her  dishevelled  condition, 
she  ran  back  to  her  own  compartment  of  the 
tent,  and  made  herself  trim  and  neat.  Then  she 
looked  in  upon  her  father  and  mother,  who 
were,  both  of  them,  asleep.  The  doctor  had 
been  with  them  since  Yaseen  Khan  brought  him 
back.  He  smiled  at  the  bright  httle  maiden, 
and  told  her  that  if  she  would  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  made  for  him  he  would  remain  with  her 
parents  until  they  awoke. 
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'  They  are  both  better,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I 
rather  dread  their  coming  to  themselves.' 

'  Oh  !  '  said  Trixy,  with  a  radiant  smile.  '  I 
think  I  shall  have  good  news  for  them.' 

By  this  time  the  three  other  girls  were  stir- 
ring, and  Trixy,  who  wished  to  be  the  first  to 
hear  the  good  news,  went  out  into  the  compound. 

It  was  scarcely  day,  for  the  sun  had  not 
leapt  above  the  hard  rim  of  the  horizon  ;  but 
there  was  a  bright  diffused  light  in  the  sky,  and 
the  night-breeze  was  sinking  to  rest.  This  was 
the  hour  when,  in  the  dear  old  days  of  peace 
and  freedom,  they  used  to  return  from  their 
morning  ride,  she  and  Bertie,  as  often  as  not, 
riding  together,  and  Maud  and  Lucy,  each  with 
her  own  attendant,  laughing  and  talking  in  front 
of  them.  They  never  talked  seriously.  That 
was  not  their  way.  Grace  was  the  only  serious 
one  of  the  family.  Banter,  and  chaff,  and  jokes, 
whose  very  feebleness  made  them  laugh,  formed 
the  staple  of  their  talk.  Then  would  come  the 
gay  little  breakfast  in  their  lovely  verandah, 
crimson  and  purple  and  azure-blue  flowers 
peeping  in  at  them  between  the  pillars,  and  the 
foliage  of  their  glorious  fig-tree  making  a  screen 
against  the  sun.  As  in  a  dream  Trixy  saw  it  all 
— her  gentle  mother  and  J\iildred,  who  was  too 
timid  to  ride,  waiting  for  them,  and   the  guests 
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who  would  drop  in — the  gallant  young  colonel 
of  General  Elton's  favourite  regiment,  who  had 
paid  with  his  hfe  for  his  reckless  confidence  in 
his  men,  and  the  judge  of  the  High  Court,  with 
his  delightful  inimitable  stories  of  Hindu  and 
Eurasian  pleaders :  he  had  gone  too,  dying  at 
his  post  Hke  a  gallant  gentleman :  and  his 
daughter,  pretty  Ellice  Meredith,  whom  they  aU 
loved,  although  she  could  not  do  much  more 
than  quote  '  papa ' ;  Ellice,  who  had  died  of 
fright  and  ano^uish  when  she  heard  the  awful 
news — these  and  many  others,  some  with  them, 
and  some  taken  away ;  but  all  changed.  '  I 
wonder,'  said  poor  little  Trixy  to  herself,  '  if  we 
shall  ever,  ever  have  the  heart  to  laugh  again.' 

She  did  not  feel  much  like  laughing  then  ; 
but,  in  the  next  moment,  to  her  own  great  sur- 
prise, she  found  herself  laughing  heartily.  The 
figure  which  provoked  this  explosion — it  was 
that  of  a  tall  man  wrapped  in  a  white  garment, 
having  his  forehead  streaked  with  red  and  white 
clay,  and  carrying  a  stafi*  in  his  hand — ^joined 
in  her  laugh,  and  then  said,  with  some  touch  of 
disappointment,  'I  didn't  think  you  would 
know  me  at  once.' 

'  Didn't  you,  Bertie  ?  '  cried  the  girl.  '  Well, 
Fm  sorry  I  disappointed  you  ;  but  I'm  ridicu- 
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lously  keen-sighted  everyone  says,  and  then  I 
know  you  so  well.     Try  some  one  else.' 

'I  have  tried  the  General.  He  was  quite  at 
sea ;  thought  I  had  come  in  with  some  wicked 
intention.' 

'  But  what  is  it  for  ?  '  asked  Trixy. 

'  I  am  going  out  with  the  faquir.' 

'  Oh  ! '  she  gasped.     '  Why  ?  ' 

'Didn't  we  agree  that  some  one  ous^ht  to 
go  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Yes  ;  but '     She  paused  to  check  down 

her  tears. 

Bertie  was  looking  at  her  strangely.  He 
would  think  her  a  coward,  a  goose.  And  so 
she  was,  but  she  could  not  help  herself. 

'  Go  away  ! '  she  said,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

'  Go  away,  Trixy  ! ' 

'  No  ;  don't.     I— I  am  a  fool.     Tell  me ' 

And  here,  to  her  own  consternation  and  wrath, 
she  broke  down  completely,  and  began  to  sob 
and  cry  like  a  child. 

Bertie  went  closer  to  her.  His  heart,  too, 
was  curiously  soft.  To  see  this  wild,  glorious, 
high-spirited  little  creature,  whose  courage  and 
audacity  he  had  so  often  admired,  sobbing  with 
childish  abandonment,  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  '  You  are  generally  so  brave,'  he 
said,  in  a  choked  voice.     '  Why ' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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'  Oh  ;  don't  ask  me  ! '  she  sobbed.  '  Every- 
thing has  been  so  strange  ;  and  I  was  thinking 
of  the  old  days.  What  fun  we  used  to  have. 
And — and — Bertie,  you  will  take  care  of  your- 
self?' 

'  Darling,  I  will  try.' 

The  endearing  word  had  sprung  from  him 
unwittingly  ;  but,  having  escaped,  it  could  not 
stand  alone.  He  paused  for  a  few  moments  to 
collect  himself,  and  then  went  on  gravely,  '  You 
will  say  that  this  is  no  time  to  speak  of  our- 
selves. I  think  so  too ;  and  yet,  for  one 
moment,  just  for  one  moment — Trixy,  give  me 
that  little  hand ;  let  me  hold  it  while  I  tell  you 
what  you  are  to  me,  you  bright,  beautiful,  brave 
little  creature ! ' 

'  Hush,  Bertie  !  hush  !  '  she  interrupted 
brokenly.  '  You  mustn't ;  you  don't  know  me 
in  the  least.  It  is  you  who — but  I  shall  make 
you  conceited  if  I  say  any  more.  And,'  with 
a  rainbow-like  smile,  '  we  always  tabooed 
tu-quoques  in  our  nursery.  Come  back  safely, 
and  we  shall  see.' 

'  See  what,  Trixy  ?  ' 

'  That  is  for  you  to  say,  not  me,'  she  said, 
dropping  a  little  curtsey.  '  But  I  am  better 
now ;  and  so,  I  hope,  are  you.  Tell  me  about 
Tom.     Does  the  faquir  come  from  him  ?  ' 
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'  I  think  so.     The  man  brought  a  letter  for 
your  father  or  mother.     It  is  only  a  scrap  of 
paper.     He  carried  it  in  a  quill,  which  he  sa3^s 
he  could  have  swallowed  if  he  had  been  searched. 
Will  you  take  it  in  ?  ' 

'  They  were  both  asleep  when  I  came  out,' 
said  Trixy,  '  so  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
read  it.' 

She  opened  the  little  roll,  read  the  words  it 
contained,  and  gave  a  joyful  exclamation.  They 
were  as  follows  : — 

'  I  have  just  come  back  from  Jhansi,  with 
fugitives.  Nowgong  has  risen,  but  there  has 
been  no  violence  ;  and  my  men  are  on  the  track 
of  your  daughter  Grace.  I  hope  she  will  be 
brought  in  to-morrow. 

'Thomas  Gregory, 
'  Eajah  of  Gumilcund.' 

'  There  was  another  letter  for  our  General,' 
said  Bertie,  when  Trixy  had  read  these  words 
to  him.  '  It  contained  an  urgent  request  that 
some  trustworthy  and  intelligent  person  should 
be  sent  to  him.  He  suggested  this  disguise,  and 
I  got  myself  up  in  it  with  the  help  of  the 
faquir.' 

'  When  will  you  start  ? '  said  Trixy,  who 
was  trying  to  speak  firmly. 
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'  The  faquir  thinks  we  had  better  wait  until 
dusk.  After  we  are  outside  it  will  be  all  right, 
for  our  supposed  sacred  character  will  ensure 
us  respect.  But  no  one  must  see  us  leaving  the 
station.' 

'  Then  come  in  and  breakfast  with  us,  and 
we  shall  see  if  the  others  recognise  you.' 

The  experiment  was  perfectly  successful ; 
for  when,  preceding  Trixy,  the  strange  figure 
of  the  priest  appeared  suddenly  in  the  compart- 
ment of  the  tent  where  the  girls  were  at  break- 
fast, they  flew  away  with  stifled  cries,  and  Trixy 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
that  he  was  a  friend  in  disguise. 

When  they  were  all  certain  of  one  another 
it  was  decided  that  neither  of  their  invahds 
should  hear  of  the  dangerous  experiment  until 
it  was  over. 

To  Trixy  fell  the  joyful  task  of  taking  in  the 
precious  letter  to  her  parents.  She  found  them 
better.  Lady  Elton  had  forgotten  her  painful 
dream  of  the  night  before,  and  the  General  was 
returning  slowly  to  consciousness.  In  the  midst 
of  the  deep  depression  that  weighed  him  down, 
as  the  reality  of  what  had  for  so  many  days 
seemed  like  a  vision  forced  itself  upon  his  heart, 
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this  news  of  Grace  came  like  a  single  ray  of 
sunshine. 

'  If  I  bring  you  all  safe  out  of  it,'  he  said  to 
his  wife,  '  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  forgive 
myself.' 

Through  the  melancholy  days  which  followed 
Bertie's  departure,  this  was  the  burden  of  his 
cry — could  he  forgive  himself  ?  His  wife  and  the 
girls  reasoned  with  him.  He  had  not,  they  said, 
been  more  deceived  than  others.  That  these 
Indians  were  inscrutable  beings  the  curious  in- 
consistency of  their  actions  showed.  One  and 
another  came  in  from  outside  to  sit  with  him, 
and  they  spoke  in  a  similar  strain ;  but  his 
answer  was  always  the  same  :  '  If  I  didn't  know, 
I  should  have  known.  I  am  not  fit  for  my  post. 
I  will  lay  it  down.'  Still  more  pitiful  were  his 
outbursts  of  wrath  against  himself  for  what  he 
called  his  hght-hearted  folly,  in  taking  his  wife 
and  five  daughters  from  their  quiet  home,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  danger  and  horror  of  this 
terrible  time.  '  I  am  a  fool,  an  idiot,'  he  said  to 
one  of  his  friends  one  day.  '  Think  of  it ! 
Those  six  innocent  creatures — so  innocent  and 
helpless,  that  they  don't  know  the  full  horror  of 
their  situation — suffering  for  me,  because  I  was 
a  blind,  credulous  fool.  God  in  heaven !  It  is 
almost  more  than  a  man  can  bear ! ' 
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This  from  the  stern,  self-contained  man  who, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  had  ridden  boldly 
through  a  hostile  country,  commanding  the 
respect  of  the  fiercest  enemies  of  his  race,  by 
]iis  magnificent  audacity,  was  infinitely  pitiful. 

And  meanwhile  Trixy's  brave  little  heart 
fell,  for  there  came  no  news  from  Bertie. 
D  ring  the  latter  days  of  June  they  heard  httle 
news  of  any  kind  at  Meerut.  The  surrounding 
country  had  fallen  back  into  the  state  of  anarchy 
from  which  the  strong  hand  of  the  British 
Government  had  redeemed  it.  In  all  the  towns 
where  there  had  been  risings,  the  gates  of  the 
gaols  had  been  thrown  open,  and  convicts,  re- 
leased from  their  fetters,  joined  themselves  to 
men  of  their  caste — robber  tribes,  who  had  of 
late  years  been  compelled  to  earn  their  bread  by 
honest  toil,  but  who  had  never  lost  their  longing 
for  the  dear  old  days  of  rapine.  These  roamed 
through  the  country,  committing  deeds  of  vio- 
lence everywhere.  Turbulent  spirits — dispos- 
sessed landowners  in  many  cases  and  adopted 
sons  of  dead  rajahs — went,  with  their  followers, 
from  village  to  village,  raising  forced  contribu- 
tions for  the  Holy  War.  With  them  came  men 
of  professed  sanctity,  Indian  faquirs  and  Mo- 
hamedan  moulvies,  who  carried  firmans  from  the 
emperor,  enthroned,  as  they  asserted,  in  Delhi, 
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and  distributed,  in  his  name,  high-sounding  titles 
and  robes  of  honour.  There  were,  indeed, 
moments  of  uneasiness  amongst  them.  The 
battle  of  Ghazee-ood-deen-Xugger,  between 
Delhi  and  Meerut,  on  the  31st  of  May,  and 
the  still  more  notable  victory  at  Budlee-Ka- 
Serai,  only  five  miles  from  the  Imperial  city, 
showed  them  that  the  race  they  were  defying 
had  life  in  it  still.  But  what  they  lacked  in 
audacity  they  gained  in  numbers.  The  Enghsh 
victories,  moreover,  decisive  as  they  were  for 
the  moment,  had  little  permanent  effect.  The 
army  was  like  a  swimmer  in  a  stormy  sea.  As, 
with  force  and  skill,  they  clove  one  wave  of 
humanity,  others  surged  up  behind  them  innu- 
merable, and  not  the  wisest  could  say  where- 
to this  thing  would  reach.  The  people  were 
encouraged  to  think  that  it  would  have  no  end  ; 
that  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west, 
the  whole  of  the  land  would  rise  in  insurrection. 
It  is  difiicult,  however,  to  make  any  adequate 
picture  of  what  the  state  of  India  actually  was 
in  that  disastrous  year.  We  who  were  in  the 
midst  of  it  have  forgotten,  our  impressions  have 
grown  dim.  Those  who  were  not  lack  the  sense 
which  would  enable  them  to  grasp  it.  For 
security  is  the  watchward  of  our  modern  Hfe. 
To  be  robbed  of  this — to  live  consciously,  day 
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and  night,  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss — to  see  the 
earth  open,  and  the  subversive  forces  which  are 
for  ever  underlying  it,  break  upwards  in  ravage 
and  desolating  fury — to  have  all  our  softnesses 
and  superiorities  swept  away,  and,  in  their  place, 
terror,  nakedness  and  an  aching  sense  of  our  own 
insignificance — who  of  us  all  can  fitly  image  it  ? 
I  cannot,  I  know,  although  I  took  part  in  it  all 
long  ago.  Yet  sometimes,  even  now,  a  night- 
mare vision  will  flash  it  all  back  again.  I  will 
hide,  breathless,  in  the  jungle  ;  I  will  listen  to 
the  shouts  of  infuriated  mobs  that  seem  to  be 
always  at  my  heels ;  I  will  plunge  into  a  river, 
and  strike  out  for  dear  life  ;  I  will  crawl  on  shore 
at  'dead  of  night  to  rest  my  aching  limbs,  and 
measure  sadly  the  distance  that  divides  me  from 
my  friends ;  I  will  listen  to  tales  that  make  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stand  up  with  horror,  and  try 
feebly  to  understand  that  they  were  our  very 
own — the  dear  women  and  fair  children  that 
made  the  rapture  of  our  lives — who  have  been 
hacked  and  hewn,  and  torn  limb  from  Hmb,  by 
fiends  in  human  form.  I  will  feel  the  blood 
in  my  body  like  fire,  and  the  strength  of  a 
hundred  will  rush  into  my  limbs,  and  I  will 
grasp  my  weapon  and  slay — slay — till  my  heart 
is  sick  and  my  head  faint ;  and  still  there  will  be 
the  same  awful,  insatiable  thirst  that  nothing 
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can  slake.  And  then,  trembling,  I  will  awake, 
and  fall  down  on  my  knees  and  thank  the 
Father  of  Mercies  that  the  terror  is  over,  and 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  took  part 
in  it — Indians  as  well  as  Enghsh — are  at  rest. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVn 

THE   BREAKIJS^G   OF   THE   MONSOON 

We  return  to  Gumilcund,  where  Tom  had  been 
established  several  days.  The  warmth  of  the 
welcome  he  had  received  and  the  calmness  and 
wisdom  of  Chunder  Singh,  his  counsellor,  had 
helped  him  to  regain  the  balance  of  mind  which 
he  had  nearly  lest  in  the  late  expedition.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  no  time 
to  brood  over  the  terrors  of  the  hour.  There 
was  much  stir  in  the  city,  and  so  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  rajah  had  come  back,  nothing 
was  done  without  consulting  him.  It  gave  him 
a  sad  sort  of  amusement  to  find  that  he  was 
looked  upon  by  many  not  as  a  sovereign  alone 
but  as  a  supernaturally  gifted  oracle.  And,  in 
fact,  he  was  often  surprised  by  his  own  insight. 
Stranger  as  he  was,  he  seemed  to  see  instinctively 
into  the  heart  of  difficulties  that  puzzled  the 
wisest  heads  in  the  city,  and  to  propose  solutions 
which  were  only  reached  by  other  men  after 
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arduous  and  prolonged  thought.  No  doubt 
this  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  study 
he  had  given  to  the  pohtics  of  India,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  constitution  of  his  own  state ;  but 
it  would  come  to  him  sometimes,  with  curious 
force,  that  this  was  not  all ;  but  that  another 
intelligence,  higher  and  more  original  than  his 
own,  was  working  within  him  and  producing 
ideas  of  which  he,  Tom  Gregory,  the  Enghsh- 
bred  youth,  could  never  have  dreamed  in  the 
days  that  had  gone  by. 

His  position  was  a  critical  one,  for  Gumilcund 
lay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  seething  mass  of 
insurrection  that  was  converting  the  fair  region 
of  Central  India  into  a  desert.  Several  of  the 
smaller  native  states  were  looking  anxiously 
towards  her  to  see  what  she  would  do.  Those 
who  had  already  cast  off  their  allegiance  sent 
haughty  messages,  threatening  untold  horrors  if 
she  did  not  join  in  the  Holy  War.  The  English 
Eesident,  who  had  courageously  forced  his  way 
back  to  his  post  on  the  first  hint  of  danger,  used 
his  influence  on  the  other  side ;  but  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  necessary.  Gumilcund  had 
already  taken  her  part.  In  one  particular  Tom 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  loyal  neighbours, 
his  army,  owing  to  the  wise  provisions  of  former 
rulers,  being  recruited  from  the  lower  and   not 
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the  higher  castes.  Although,  therefore,  as  a 
body  of  nien,  they  were  less  magnificent  to  look 
upon,  they  had  in  them  a  root  of  loyalty  that 
was  altogether  lacking  in  the  haughty  Brahmins 
and  proud  Mohamedan  warriors,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  Company's  native  contingent. 

It  was  now  proposed  by  the  Eesident  that  a 
body  of  these  faithful  troops  should  be  sent  to 
Delhi  to  help  in  the  siege.  On  consulting 
Chunder  Singh  and  Yishnugupta,  both  of  whom 
knew  the  minds  of  the  people,  Tom  found  that 
nothing  would  please  them  more  than  that  the 
army  should  be  employed  in  such  service. 

Being  thus  satisfied,  he  announced  his  wish, 
which  was  responded  to  joyfully.  Throughout 
the  cit}^  there  ran  a  glad  tumult  of  expectation. 
Hundreds  of  trained  men  offered  themselves  as 
volunteers ;  and,  out  of  these,  a  picked  body 
of  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  was  chosen,  the 
command  being  given  to  a  young  officer  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  household  of  the  late  rajah. 

Tom  was  overwhelmed,  in  the  meantime, 
with  sorrows  of  his  own.  He  thought  of  his 
friends— the  stubborn  old  General,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  as  travelling  through  the  disturbed 
districts  with  a  weak  escort — sweet  Lady  Elton 
and  the  girls — his  companions  of  the  tranquil 
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voyage  in  the  '  Patagonia,'  which  seemed  so  long 
ago ;  and  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  crying  out 
to  him  to  help  them. 

One  effort  he  had  made,  and  this,  as  we  have 
already  heard,  had  been  so  far  successful  that 
his  agent,  the  versatile  Subdul  Khan,  who  could 
be  groom,  snake-charmer,  pedlar  or  holy  man 
at  pleasure,  had  forced  his  way  into  Meerut  and 
delivered  the  two  messages,  for  answers  to  which 
Tom  was  now  impatiently  waiting. 

He  had  written  hopefully ;  but  he  was  far 
from  feeling  easy  ;  and,  in  fact,  as  day  after  day 
went  by,  bringing  no  news  of  Hoosanee,  an 
anxiety  for  which  words  have  no  name  took 
possession  of  him. 

During  the  day-time  he  managed  to  keep  up 
an  appearance  of  cheerfulness ;  but  at  night, 
when  everyone  was  shut  out,  and  that  curious 
double  consciousness  which  was  at  once  a  comfort 
and  a  bewilderment  would  retire  into  the  back 
ground  of  his  being,  there  would  rise  from  his 
tortured  spirit  a  great  and  bitter  cry.  Grace — 
his  beautiful,  tender  darhng — lovely  as  a  vision, 
pure  as  a  saint.  Grace,  whom  he  would  willingly 
have  shielded,  if  his  own  life  were  to  be  the  for- 
feit— where  was  she?  Then,  with  a  groan,  he 
would  spring  up  and  pace  the  marble  floor  of  his 
chamber,  and  fling  his  arms  about  as  if  he  were 
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at  war  with  demons,  and  cry  out  to  the  All 
Merciful  to  kill  him,  and  to  let  his  darling  hve 
out  her  sweet  young  Hfe  in  peace. 

It  was  one  of  these  restless  nights  towards 
the  middle  of  June.  All  day  long  he  had  been 
hard  at  work  and  almost  unconscious  of  any 
special  pain.  It  had  been  sultry  exceedingly, 
the  skies  like  molten-brass,  save  over  the  western 
horizon,  where  leaden-coloured  clouds  were 
gathering  in  battahons,  and  the  touch  of  the 
earth  like  a  thrice-heated  furnace.  Tom,  who 
was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  thought  he  must 
sleep,  visited  the  Httle  Aglaia,  as  was  his  nightly 
custom,  listened  for  a  few  moments  to  the  prattle 
of  her  and  her  ayah,  and  then  retired  to  his 
own  apartment.  It  was  in  this  room  that  the 
late  rajah  had  breathed  his  last ;  on  which 
account  partly,  and  also  for  its  space  and  cool- 
ness, and  the  beautiful  view  from  its  low  latticed 
windows  of  the  fantastic  Indian  garden,  and  the 
Httle  azure  blue  lake,  and  the  low  green  hills 
behind  the  city,  Tom  had  chosen  it  for  its  own. 
When  he  went  in  that  night  he  found  it  dimly 
lighted  by  heavy  wax  candles  that  stood  in 
sconces  against  the  wall ;  the  water  in  the  marble 
canal  that  intersected  it  and  in  the  small  fountain 
that  sprang  from  a  basin  in  a  recess  at  its  upper 
end  murmured  dreamily,  and  through  one  of  tlie 
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lattices  there  stole  in  the  silver  rays  of  a  young 
moon.  At  first  the  space  and  silence  had  a 
soothing  effect  upon  him.  He  flung  off  the  sword 
which  he  had  been  carrying  all  day,  drew  his 
revolver  out  of  his  belt,  and  threw  himself  down, 
just  as  he  was,  on  one  of  the  thick  padded 
mattresses  that  lay  on  the  marble  floor.  But  he 
could  not  sleep.  The  moment  he  laid  his  head 
down  upon  his  pillow  the  torturing  thoughts 
began  again,  and  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  spring 
from  his  bed,  and  to  court  the  physical  weari- 
ness which  might  bring  sleep  by  pacing  his  room 
rapidly.  The  heat  was  stifling,  or  was  it  the 
fever  in  his  blood  ?  He  could  not  tell ;  but  he 
thought  that,  with  all  his  strange  ex^^eriences, 
he  had  never  felt  so  strange  as  now,  and  for  a 
few  moments  he  forgot  everything,  even  to  the 
horror  that  was  continually  haunting  him,  in 
watching  his  own  sensations. 

Flames  !  leaping  flames  !  Every  part  of  his 
body  was  enveloped  in  them.  They  rose  above 
his  head,  filhng  his  eyes  with  blood  ;  they  made 
the  veins  of  his  body  their  pathway  ;  he  saw 
them  before  him,  Ipng  in  fiery  pools  on  the 
marble  pavement,  so  that  his  feet  were  rooted 
to  the  ground  and  he  dared  not  stir.  This  for 
a  few  moments,  during  which  he  fought  pas- 
sionately  to   regain   his   self-possession.     Then 
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shutting  his  eyes,  he  made  a  dash  for  one  of  the 
marble  lattices  and  laid  his  forehead  against  the 
hard,  cold  stone.  It  seemed  to  him  presently 
that  his  senses  were  slipping  away  from  him — 
that  he  was  falhng  into  a  stupor  or  swoon  ;  and 
he  must  actually  have  lost  consciousness  for  a 
time ;  but  how  long  it  lasted  he  could  not  tell. 
A  breath  of  cool  air,  soft  and  tremulous  as  the 
kiss  of  loving  lips,  aroused  him  ;  and,  with  a 
curious  sense  of  refreshment  at  his  heart,  he 
looked  out.  At  first  he  saw  nothing.  It  was 
the  hollow  blackness  of  a  moonless  Indian  night 
that  smote  upon  his  eyeballs.  Then,  gradually, 
he  began  to  see  dim  ghostly  shapes  moving  in 
slow  procession  across  the  face  of  the  sky.  He 
was  aware  too  of  a  curious,  subdued  tumult, 
multitudinous  whisperings,  growing,  now  and 
then,  into  a  low  shriek  or  wail,  and  with  them  a 
rushing  noise  as  if  winged  creatures  innumerable 
were  sweeping  by.  With  a  dreamy  sense  of 
rehef,  which  was  as  incomprehensible  to  himself 
as  everything  else  about  him,  he  stood  gazing 
and  listening,  and  the  tumult  grew  ;  shriller  and 
more  piercing  were  the  voices  of  air  and  sky ; 
the  earth  strained  and  groaned  as  if  the  invisible 
forces  hidden  within  her  bosom  were  strugghng 
for  freedom  ;  a  mighty  wind,  that  swayed  the 
pendant  branches  of  the  banyan-tree  in  the  court 
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below,  and  shook  the  withered  pods  of  tlie 
acacias,  till  they  rattled  Hke  dead  men's  bones, 
rushed  through  the  garden. 

Then,  suddenly,  everything  went.  The 
lieavens  vanished  away  in  abysmal  depths  of 
blackness.  The  ghostly  shapes  in  the  middle  air 
— the  dim  outline  of  the  trees,  the  dusty  white- 
ness of  the  earth — all  these  were  crone.  The 
monsoon  had  broken,  and,  in  all  the  world,  there 
was  nothing  else. 

How  they  fall — those  torrents,  those  sheets 
of  water,  rushing  through  the  air,  making  the 
sun-baked  earth  hiss  as  they  touch  it — falling, 
with  dull,  delicious  splash  into  the  lake  ! 

Tom  has  pressed  his  face  close  to  tlie  lattice, 
and  put  out  his  hands  to  catch  the  drops  of 
water  that  are  running  from  the  eaves  of  his 
house. 

'  Xow  God  grant  there  are  no  fugitives 
abroad  to-night ! '  he  says  to  himself. 

The  words  have  scarcely  escaped  his  li{)s 
before  a  sound,  more  definite  than  those  of  the 
tempest,  strikes  upon  his  ear.  Some  one  down 
below  is  knocking  for  admission.  In  the  next 
instant,  just  as  he  is  about  to  go  out  and  see  wlio 
it  is,  he  hears  a  brief  parley,  followed  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  that  leads  to 
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his  private  apartment.  There  follow  a  few 
moments  of  suspense,  and  then  Ganesh,  the 
chuprassie,  who  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  of 
his  servants,  stands  before  him.  Ganesh  carries 
a  torch,  by  whose  light  Tom  sees  that  there  is  a 
strange  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  he  says.  '  Who  came  in  just 
now  ? ' 

'  Excellency,'  answers  Ganesh  bowing  low, 
'  Subdul  Khan,  his  Honour's  syce,  has  come 
back.' 

'  Subdul !  Thank  heaven  !  Show  him  in  ! ' 
cries  Tom,  in  great  excitement. 

'  Excellency ' 

'  Do  you  hear  me,  Ganesh  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  master,  Ganesh  hears.' 

'  Then  why ?  ' 

'  Let  my  master  have  patience !  Ganesh 
would  speak  with  him  before  he  sees  the  Sahib  ?' 

'  A  Sahib— an  English  Sahib  ? ' 

'  Excellency,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  Hoossein 
Buksh,  who  will  give  him  all  he  needs.  He 
was  wet  through  with  the  rain,  and  stained 
with  travel,  and  he  asked  for  water  and  fresh 
clothes  before  presenting  himself  to  your  High- 
ness.' 

'  Eight  1  Quite  right !  You  have  done  well, 
Ganesh.     But  where  is  Subdul  ?  ' 
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'  He  is  close  at  hand,  Excellency  ;  but  let 
him  wait.  Ganesh,  too,  has  a  message  for 
your  Highness.' 

'  From  whom  ? '  gasped  Tom.     '  Hoosanee  ?  ' 

'  No,  Excellency  ;  and  yet  it  has  to  do  with 
the  errand  on  which  Hoosanee  was  sent.  Had 
his  Highness  been  pleased  to  trust  Ganesh  with 
his  confidence,  he  might — but' — dropping  his 
voice  to  a  still  humbler  tone — '  1  am  delaying, 
and  your  Highness,  I  can  see,  is  impatient.  The 
message  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the 
bearer  is  from  the  illustrious  Dost  Ali  Khan.' 

'A  traitor  and  a  rebel,'  said  Tom,  sternly. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  one  of  my  servants 
has  been  in  communication  with  him?' 

They  were  still  close  to  the  marble  lattice. 
The  storm  had  increased  in  violence,  and  so 
fearful  was  the  tumult  that  they  could  scarcely 
hear  one  another's  voices.  Tom  moved  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and,  feeling  almost  too  weak 
to  stand,  threw  himself  down  on  one  of  the 
mattresses. 

'Explain  yourself,'  he  said,  as  firmly  as  he 
could.     '  I  would  not  condemn  you  unheard.' 

Ganesh  had  followed  him  ;  he  stood  at  the 
foot  of  his  couch,  looking  down  upon  him. 

'  Your  Excellency,'  he  said,  with  that  curious 
dignity  which  generally  characterises  an  Indian 
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who  respects  himself,  '  I  knew  Dost  Ali  Khan 
in  the  days  of  his  greatness.  Was  I  to  forsake 
him  when  he  was  poor  and  deserted  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,  Ganesh ;  but,  if  I  am  to 
beheve  what  I  hear,  he  is  poor  no  longer.' 

'  If  your  Excellency  means  that  Dost  Ali 
Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  rajah's  friend,  has 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  he  is  right.  He 
has  done  it  to  recover  his  own.  But  to  my 
master  he  means  well.  He  has  not  forgot- 
ten Delhi,  and  his  food  and  rest  in  my  master's 
tent.' 

'  But  tlie  message,'  said  Tom  impatiently. 

Ganesli  hesitated  a  few  moments,  then  he 
opened  his  vest  and  drew  out  a  small  roll  of 
paper,  which  he  placed  in  his  master's  hand, 
adjusting  the  hght  so  that  he  could  read  it. 

'  Is  this  from  Dost  Ah  Khan  ?  '  said  Tom. 

''Let  my  master  read  what  is  written,' 
answered  the  chuprassie. 

Tom  read  the  message,  and  re-read  it.  Then 
he  looked  up  with  blazing  eyes. 

'  Do  you  know  what  is  in  this,  Ganesh  ?  '  he 
said. 

'  Would  Ganesh  read  a  letter  that  was  written 
for  the  eyes  of  his  master  ? '  answered  the  man. 

'  That  is  an  evasion  ;  and  I  do  not  ask  if  you 
have  read.     I  ask  if  you  know.' 
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'  Where  could  Ganesh  have  seen  the  illus- 
trious Dost  Ali  Khan?  ' 

'  Another  evasion.  Will  you — can  you — 
answer  me  directly?  Do  you  know,  or  have 
you  any  suspicion  of,  the  contents  of  this  letter?' 

Thus  directly  appealed  to,  Ganesh  hesitated. 
He  was  a  good  servant,  but  he  shared  the 
weakness  of  his  countrymen,  in  that  the  answer- 
ing of  a  question  with  straightforward  directness 
was  so  difficult  to  him  as  almost  to  amount  to  a 
physical  pain. 

'  If,'  he  murmured,  '  Ganesh  has  his  ideas, 
why  should  he  speak  of  them  ?  They  may  be 
wrong,  and  then ' 

'  Wrong  or  right,  I  should  like  to  hear  them. 
Come,  Ganesh,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you 
do,  answer  frankly.  God  knows  that,  for  the  dear 
sake  of  the  woman  I  love,  I  would  willingly 
encounter  any  danger ;  but  if  it  were  useless, 
if  I  were  to  thrust  my  feet  into  a  cunningly  laid 
trap  without  helping  her,  of  what  good  would 
that  be  to  any  of  us?  Answer  me,  you  who  know 
the  man  who  wrote  this  letter.     Is  it  a  trap  ? ' 

'Master,'  cried  Ganesh,  forgetting  his  caution. 
'  I  beseech  you  to  take  the  word  of  your  servant. 
It  is  no  trap.  If  it  had  been,  does  his  Excel- 
lency think  that  Ganesh  would  have  brought 
the   message  hither  ?     Dost  Ali  Khan  has  not 
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forgotten  my  master's  kindness  to  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  need — how  he  saved  his  Hfe,  and  fed 
him,  and  gave  him  shelter,  and  comfortable 
words.  Of  this  I  am  certain.  Further,  I  know 
not.' 

'But  if  you  know  so  much,  you  must  know 
more.' 

Still  more  deeply  Ganesh  bowed  his  head, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  more  ? '  asked  his 
master. 

'  Excellency ' 

'  The  time  is  passing.  I  must  see  Subdul 
and  the  Enghsh  Sahib  before  the  morning.  Do 
you,  or  do  you  not  ?  ' 

'  If  my  master  will  deign  to  tell  his 
servant ' 

'  No,  Ganesh,  I  will  tell  you  nothing.  You 
must  be  frank  with  me  before  I  can  be  frank 
with  you.  This,  besides,  is  sudden.  I  must 
think  and  take  counsel.  You  cannot  speak,  then 
leave  me.  Call  Subdul,  and  let  Hoossein  Buksh 
tell  the  Sahib  that  I  am  ready  to  speak  with 
him.' 

There  was  no  disputing  this  command.  With 
a  hngering  look  of  perplexity  and  disappoint- 
ment Ganesh  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes 
later,  while   Tom  was  still  puzzling   over   the 
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strange  script,  and  wondering  if  any  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  upon  it,  Subdul  Khan,  dressed 
in  his  faquir's  disguise,  stood  before  him. 

He  sprang  up.  '  You  have  succeeded,  then?' 
he  said  eagerly. 

'  Yes,  Excellency,'  said  Subdul,  whose  dark 
face  was  glowing  with  pleasure.  'I  gave  up 
your  Highness's  letters  ;  and  the  Sahib  who  has 
come  back  with  me  brings  word  from  his  lords. 
We  carried  no  letters,  for  there  were  two  of  us, 
and  the  task  was  so  much  the  greater.  But  the 
face  of  the  Sahib  will  be  known  to  his  Excel- 
lency, and  he  will  be  able  to  trust  his  word.' 

'  I  would  trust  no  one  more  than  you, 
Subdul,'  said  Tom  affectionately.  '  My  own 
brother — the  son  of  my  mother — could  not  have 
stood  by  me  more  truly  than  you  have  done. 
What  would  you  have  to  mark  my  gratitude — 
gold,  jewels,  a  robe  of  honour  ?  ' 

'I  would  have  nothing.  Excellency,  until 
these  troubles  are  over,'  said  Subdul.  '  For  my 
master  to  call  me  brother  is  more  than  sufficient 
reward.  And  here  comes  the  Sahib.  Shall 
Subdul  leave  ? ' 

'  Xo.  Stay  where  you  are.  You  have  earned 
a  right  to  our  fullest  confidence.  Have  you 
eaten  ? ' 

*  Yes,   Excellency.     While   my   master  was 
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talking?  with  Ganesli  food  was  broucrht  to 
me.' 

'  Then  sit  down  and  rest,'  said  Tom,  pointing 
to  a  pile  of  cushions  close  by. 

Subdul  obeyed  deprecatingly,  though  as  a 
fact  his  limbs,  which  had  been  in  strong  exercise 
for  many  hours,  were  nearly  giving  way  under 
liim  from  fatigue.  Then,  once  more,  the  purdah 
before  the  door  was  hfted,  and  Bertie  Liston, 
shaved  and  washed,  and  dressed  in  the  whitest 
of  English  linen,  and  the  most  artistically  built 
of  Tom's  EngUsh  suits,  which  fitted  him  almost 
to  perfection,  came  in.  The  contrast  between  this 
trim  English  gentleman  and  his  present  surround- 
incfs  was  so  fantastic  a  thing  that,  excited  and 
unstrung  as  he  was,  Tom  could  scarcely  help 
laughing.  As  for  Bertie,  he  made  no  bones 
about  it ;  he  laughed  outright.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  was  to  hear  in  a  few  moments  what  would 
make  him  feel,  like  Trixy,  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  laugh  again.  He  apologised,  in  the 
meantime,  in  his  airy  and  graceful  fashion. 

'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Gregory  ;  but  really  this 
is — well — Hke  a  chapter  out  of  Haroun  El 
Easchid,  or  the  other  fellow,  don't  you  know. 
You  are  Mr.  Gregory,  I  suppose.  Couldn't  that 
good  fellow,  Subdul,  give  us  a  little  more  light 
on   the   subject  ?     Ah  !    thanks,'   as   a   pair   of 
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heavy  gold  candlesticks  were  placed  on  the 
table  at  Tom's  elbow.  '  Xow  we  can  see  one 
another,  and  I  begin  to  recognise  you.  We  met 
at  Meerut,  if  you  remember,  in  the  spring. 
Capital  dance  you  gave,  by-the-bye.  Different 
sort  of  meeting  this.' 

'  But  a  good  meeting  all  the  same,'  said  Tom, 
wringing  Bertie's  hand.  'And  you  look  just  as 
you  did  then.  Sit  down.  Have  they  given  you 
supper?' 

'  Enough  to  go  on  upon,'  answered  Bertie, 
laughing.  '  A  magnificent  meal  of  some  kind 
is  being  prepared  outside.  You  are  a  regular 
Monte  Cristo,  old  fellow.' 

'  Then  if  you  can  wait,  and  are  able  to  talk, 
tell  me  for  heaven's  sake  how  they  all  are — the 
dear  old  General  and  Lady  Elton  and  the  girls.' 

'  They  are  pretty  well,  thank  you.  It  was 
hoped,  when  we  left,  that  General  Elton  had 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better.' 

'  Has  he  been  ill,  then  .^  '  asked  Tom. 

'  111  ?  He  has  been  at  death's  door.  Haven't 
you  heard  of  what  he  did  ?  ' 

'  I  heard  that  he  was  travellincr  throucrh  the 
country  with  a  small  escort.' 

'  Yes,  actually,  after  the  mutiny  at  Meerut, 
when  the  troops  were  going  off,  regiment  after 
regiment,  like  so  many  fire-rockets.     I  should 
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think  such  a  feat  was  never  clone  before — rode 
through  the  most  disturbed  districts  with  only 
about  fifty  men,  and  not  a  soul  molested  him 
until  he  was  close  to  Meerut.' 

Here  Bertie  gave  a  dramatic  account  of  the 
ambush  near  Meerut,  and  of  how,  by  his  pluck 
and  resource,  the  General  had  extricated  himself 
from  it. 

'  What  a  grand  old  fellow  he  is  ! '  said  Tom, 
who  had  been  listening  with  the  deepest  interest. 
'  And  he  is  better  ?  ' 

'  We  hope  so,  physically  at  least  ;  but  his 
mind  is,  for  the  present,  curiously  astray.  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  that  it  is  a  case  of  heart-break. 
He  can't  get  over  the  treachery  of  the  troops, 
especially  of  his  own  pet  regiment,  and  he  can't 
forgive  himself  for  bringing  his  people  over.  If 
he  knew  for  certain  that  his  eldest  daughter  was 
safe  I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  restoring 
him.' 

'  Ah  ! '  groaned  Tom,  '  that  is  just  it.  If  any 
of  us  knew  ! ' 

'  I  thought  you  wrote ' 

'  What  I  wrote  was  true  then.  I  had  reason 
to  beheve  that  I  had  a  clue,  but  I  lost  it  again. 
I  should  tell  you  that  I  have  been  in  constant 
communication  with  Nowgong  for  some  time. 
One  of  the   most  trusted  of  my  servants  went 
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there  several  weeks  ago.  We  were  certain  the 
detachment  there  would  rise,  and  I  offered  an 
asylum  to  all  the  ladies.  The  officers  refused, 
and  we  tried  to  persuade  Miss  Elton  to  come 
away  with  her  cousin  and  another  lady,  but  she 
declined.  In  all  the  station  there  was  the  most 
insane  confidence  in  the  native  troops.  Seeing 
I  could  do  nothing  personally,  I  sent  my  servant 
to  watch,  and  stationed  men  of  my  own  in  the 
neigiilbouring  villages.  I  started  for  Jhansi, 
hoping  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  Eanee  for 
our  poor  friends  there.  But  I  was  taken  by 
a  troop  of  Dost  Ali  Khan's  soldiers,  and  kept 
prisoner  for  three  days.  When  I  got  away  it 
was  too  late  ' 

'  What  ?  '  gasped  Bertie,  who  had  not  yet 
heard  these  awful  news.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  they  were ?  '     He  could  not  finish. 

'  Massacred,  every  one  of  them,  except  a 
little  child  whom  I  saved  and  brought  back  with 
me,'  said  Tom  very  sadly. 

Bertie  groaned.  '  I  had  friends  there,'  he 
faltered.     '  Poor  devils  !     Well ' 

'  It  was  a  swift  death,'  said  Tom.  'They  gave 
themselves  up,  as  they  had  no  food,  and  they 
were  brought  out  together.  The  horror  was 
soon  over.  I  saw  them  lying  out  under  the 
stars,' 
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'  For  the  vultures  and  jackals  to  feed  upon  ! 
God  !    God  !     Do  you  think  there  is  a  God,  for 

I    don't.      Could   He— would   He ?'     The 

poor  boy.  for  he  was  little  more,  sank  down  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  When  he 
looked  up  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his 
face  was  gliastly  pale.  '  I  had  a  sister  there,' 
he  whispered,  '  lately  married.  She  was — 
but  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?  A  baby,  too, 
a  few  months  old.  1  went  to  see  them  in  the 
winter,  and  the  little  rascal  held  out  his  fist  for 
my  sword.  We  said  he  was  to  be  a  soldier. 
Here  ' — leaping  up — '  let  me  go  out  of  this.  I 
can't  stand  it.  I  must  punish  the  brutes, 
or ' 

'  You  will,  all  in  good  time,'  said  Tom ;  '  but 
y(m  must  wait.  We  must  all  wait.  Sit  down 
and  try  to  be  reasonable.  Eemember  the 
living.' 

'  Have  we  any  right  to  be  living — we  men  r 
Great  heavens  !  The  tender,  the  helpless,  the 
innocent !  No  one  to  defend  them.  If  I  had 
only  been  there  ! ' 

'  You  could  have  done  nothing,'  said  Tom 
sadly. 

'Couldn't  I?  Who  knows?  At  least  I 
could  have  killed  some  of  them.  Oh  God  !  Oh 
God  !     It  will  kill  me.' 
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There  was  a  pause.  Bertie  was  sobbing  like 
a  child.  Tom  sat  where  he  was,  gazing  out 
before  him — his  eyes  hot  and  dry.  He,  too, 
would  have  wept,  but  he  could  not.  The 
anguish  of  suspense,  which  is  even  more  ter- 
rible than  the  horror  of  certainty,  was  working 
wirhin  him,  and  the  solace  of  tears  would  not 
come. 

After  a  few  moments  Bertie  hfted  his  head. 
'  You  will  think  me  a  poor  weak  fool,'  he  said 
feebly,  '  but,  by  heaven,  who  could  help  it  ?  1 
heard  of  them  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
were  pitying  us,  and  feeling  confident  about 
themselves.  The  good  Eanee  would  take  care 
of  them.     Had  she  a  hand  in  it  ?  ' 

'  I  dare  not  say,'  answered  Tom.  '  All  I 
know  is  that  she  had  herself  proclaimed  as  an 
independent  ruler,  so  she  has  at  least  consented 
to  it.  But  why  talk  about  what  is  over  ?  We 
have  something  to  do  in  the  present,  you  and  I. 
Here  in  Gumilcund  we  are  staunch,  thank  God ! 
and  our  object  is  one.  We  are  weaving  a  net 
about  the  feet  of  these  murderers  of  women  and 
children,  and  you  must  help  us.  That  was  my 
reason  for  sending  to  Meerut.  Now  at  last  I 
hope  the  Enghsh  Government  will  find  out  who 
its  true  friends  are.  In  the  meantime,  Captain 
Listen,  we  must  forget  our  private  vengeance. 
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It  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  larger.  Are  you 
listening  to  me  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes.  Only  tell  me  what  to  do  and  I 
will  do  it.' 

There  followed  a  conversation,  into  the  details 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  for  the 
daring  plans  which  it  initiated,  and  which  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Enghsh  rulers  in  this 
region  of  India,  form  part  of  the  general  history 
of  the  war. 

When  morning  broke  over  the  storm-swept 
country  they  left  Tom's  sleeping-room  and  went 
out  into  the  banqueting-hall,  where  a  fine  repast 
had  been  spread  out  by  the  rajah's  servants. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  they  parted. 
Bertie,  accompanied  as  before  by  Subdul  Khan, 
went  back  to  Meerut  to  lay  Tom's  sagacious  pro- 
posals before  the  General  in  command  there, 
while  the  rajah  rode  in  state  to  the  principal 
gate  of  the  city  to  bid  farewell  to  the  gallant 
httle  army  that  was  setting  out  for  Delhi. 
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CHAPTEE  XXYin 

A    LITTLE    BAXD    OF    FUGITIVES 

We  must  now  turn  aside  for  a  few  moments  to 
relate  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  experiences  of  a 
little  band  of  fugitives  who,  late  that  evening, 
crossed  the  boundaries  of  Gumilcund.  It  was 
pitifully  small,  consisting  of  three  ladies  and  one 
little  child.  For  ten  long  days  and  nights  these 
had  been  upon  the  road.  Through  the  day  they 
had  lived  huddled  together  in  filthy  huts  and 
cattle  byres,  doing  nothing,  trembhng  at  every 
sound,  and  passionately  wishing  the  long  hours 
away.  At  night,  when  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  the  brief  twilight  of  the  Indian  evening  had 
faded,  the  mysterious  native  guide,  who  from 
the  beginning  had  stood  by  them,  nobly  risking 
his  own  life  more  than  once  in  their  defence, 
would  come  and  lead  them  out  to  where  an 
ekka  or  native  cart  drawn  by  two  small  buUocks 
would  be  in  waiting,  and  while  darkness  lasted 
they  would  toil  on. 
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It  was  a  dreary  journey,  full  of  hardsliips 
and  sickening  anxiety,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
uneventful ;  and  as  day  followed  day  and  night 
night,  bringing  no  change,  some  of  the  poor 
creatures  began  to  feel  as  if  there  was  to  be  no 
end,  as  if  they  were  destined  so  to  go  on  for 
ever.  Had  they  known  what  others  were  going 
through  at  that  very  time  they  might  have  been 
more  reconciled  to  their  own  hard  lot.  For 
their  strange  guide  was  curiously  regardful  of 
their  comfort.  Every  day  and  every  night  he 
brought  them  as  good  food  as  he  could  procure, 
with  fresh  warm  water  to  wash  in,  and  such 
fruit  as  could  be  found  in  the  markets,  neither 
asking  nor  accepting  payment,  while  in  every 
possible  way  he  consulted  their  convenience. 
What  his  motive  could  be  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine.  One  of  the  ladies  may  have  had  some 
idea,  but  she  chose  to  be  mysterious.  Neverthe- 
less her  confidence,  which  was  apparent  from 
the  first,  gave  confidence  to  the  others,  all  of 
whom  had  followed  her  lead  when  they  decided 
to  trust  this  man.  They  were  beginnmg,  in  fact, 
to  live  down  their  fears,  and  to  believe  that  he 
did  really  mean  well  towards  them,  when  their 
confidence  was  shaken  by  the  awful  occurrence 
which  I  must  relate. 

They  had  been  travelhng  for  nine  days,  and 
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they  were  now  only  one  day's  journey  from 
their  place  of  rest.  This  their  guide,  whose 
face  became  more  radiant  as  they  advanced, 
assured  them  one  morning.  A  day  of  confine- 
ment, a  night's  jolting  over  the  rough  country 
ways,  and  their  trials  would  be  over. 

On  the  night  that  followed  this  announce- 
ment they  set  forth  upon  their  journey  with 
lighter  hearts  than  usual.  The  guide  pressed 
their  pace.  For  two  days  past  storms  had  been 
threatening,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  in  before 
the  breaking  of  the  monsoon  season.  He  was 
not,  however,  very  uneasy,  for  there  were  now 
no  formidable  streams  between  them  and  their 
goal,  and  the  stout  covering  of  the  cart  would 
protect  the  ladies  from  the  worst  of  the  rain. 

The  awful  blackness,  which  precedes  a  storm 
in  India,  fell  upon  the  little  party  two  or  three 
hours  after  they  had  started.  There  were  then 
in  the  ekka  four  ladies  and  two  children.  The 
guide,  who  was  walking  at  the  bullocks'  heads, 
stopped  them  for  a  moment  to  draw  down  the 
curtains  of  the  cart,  when  one  of  the  ladies  said 
she  would  faint  if  she  were  kept  so  close,  and 
another  begged  to  be  allowed  to  get  down  and 
walk  beside  the  bullocks.  The  guide  demurred; 
but  the  darkness  was  so  great,  and  the  place 
seemed  so  solitary,  tliat  he  was  easily  persuaded 
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to  give  way  to  her  wish.  She  ahghted,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two  children,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  not,  however,  rein- 
forced by  the  other  ladies,  who  were  rather 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him  for  a  few  moments, 
followed  her. 

This  chancre  eave  a  little  comfort  in  the 
cart,  which  went  on  quietly  for  some  time,  the 
lady  outside  holding  the  guide's  girdle  to  help 
herself  along,  and  the  little  boy  clinging  to  her 
skirts. 

The  road  along  which  they  were  moving 
was  bounded  by  woods  that  made  walls  of 
blackness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 
The  sky  was  entirely  covered.  There  was  not 
a  ray  of  light  anywhere  ;  but  the  guide,  who 
knew  the  road  well,  had  not  the  least  fear.  He 
was,  in  fact,  congratulating  himself  on  the 
darkness,  which  made  a  refuge  for  them,  when 
suddenly  his  heart  was  paralysed  by  a  sound 
of  terrible  significance.  Even  the  poor  beasts 
shivered  as  it  rang  through  the  woods.  '  Deen  ! 
Deen  ! '  It  came  from  the  right  hand  and  from 
the  left,  filhng  the  black  spaces  with  its  echoes. 
'  Deen  !  Deen  ! '  It  was  the  Mussulman  battle- 
cry,  and  it  was  coming  nearer — nearer,  envelop- 
ing them,  floating  towards  them  on  the  wind. 

A  stifled  scream  came  from  those  within  the 
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ekka,     '  Silence,  in  heaven's  name  ! '  hissed  the 
guide.     '  The  darkness  is  our  only  hope.' 

Then  to  the  lady,  who  stood  erect  by  his 
side:  *  Missy  Grace,  it  is  all  over  v^ith  them. 
The  sepoys  have  lights.  They  will  see  the  cart. 
But  for  you  and  the  child  there  is  yet  a  chance. 
Stand  where  you  are  ! ' 

She  obeyed  him  without  a  sound.  He  felt 
about  on  hands  and  knees  and  then  came  back 
to  her.  '  There  is  a  nullah  close  by,'  he 
whispered  ;  '  hide  ! ' 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  but  hoping . 
against  hope  that  she  might  save  her  darling 
Kit,  Grace,  following  the  directions  of  the  guide, 
leapt  into  a  shallow  ditch,  and  drew  the  long 
grass  over  herself  and  the  child  '  If  they  let 
me  live,  I  will  come  back  to  you,'  he  whispered  ; 
'  if  not,  go  on  straight  to  the  next  village  and 
say  that  Hoosanee,  the  servant  of  the  Eajah  of 
Gumilcund,  has  sent  you  to  his  father.  He  will 
guard  you  till  you  reach  the  city.  Farewell, 
noble  lady  ! '  And  he  returned  to  the  cart.  In 
the  next  moment  Grace  saw  the  flashing  of 
torches  and  heard  tlie  tramphng  of  armed  men 
in  the  woods.  Kit  began  to  whimper.  She 
breathed  in  his  ear  that,  if  he  wished  to  see  his 
mother  again,  he  must  be  brave  and  good,  and 
pressed  him  close  against  her  breast  to  stifle  1  is 
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sobs.  Then,  with  a  strange  composure  at  her 
heart,  a  feehncr  that  the  worst — the  awful  thincr 
to  which  they  had  been  looking  forward  so 
long — had  come,  she  hfted  herself  up  on  hands 
and  knees  and  looked  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
nullah. 

Ai'med  to  the  teeth,  some  of  them  riding, 
and  others  on  foot  carrying  torches,  the  sepoys 
came  pouring  out  of  the  wood.  The  light  fell 
on  the  cart,  and,  with  cries  hke  those  of  wild 
creatures  scenting  their  prey,  they  gathered 
round  it.  A  man  taller  and  better  dressed  than 
the  others  imposed  silence  by  an  authoritative 
word,  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  naked  tulwar 
thrust  them  back,  so  that  they  made  a  wide 
circle,  having  the  cart  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  curtains  were  down,  not  a  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  within  them,  and  the  gallant  guide 
kept  his  place  at  the  bullocks'  heads. 

Her  heart  throbbing  with  admiration  and 
terror,  Grace  watched  him  from  her  hiding- 
place.  She  heard  his  voice,  clear  and  strong, 
as  he  addressed  the  leader :  '  We  are  peaceful 
travellers.     ^\Tiat  do  you  want  with  us  ?  ' 

'  Draw  open  the  curtains  of  that  cart,'  was 
the  brutal  answer.  *  You  have  Feringhees 
there.' 
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'  You  may  sin,  for  you  have  the  power,'  said 
the  guide  boklly.     '  /  dare  not.' 

'  Do  you  deny  that  they  are  Feringhees  ?  ' 

'  They  are  holy  women,  bound  under  a 
vow  to  travel  by  night  to  the  sacred  river. 
Touch  them  and  you  incur  the  guilt  of  sac- 
rilege ! ' 

The  leader  laughed  out  loudly.  '  Tell  a 
better  tale  next  time,  son  of  an  ass,'  he  said 
scornfully.  '  We  will  run  the  risk  and  see  the 
colour  of  their  faces  for  ourselves  !  ' 

Upon  this  the  unhappy  guide  began  to  dance 
wildly  round  the  cart.  '  Let  my  lord  have 
pity ! '  he  cried  out.  '  Feringhees  or  not,  they 
are  women   and    children  who    have    done    no 


He  was  not  allowed  to  finish.  The  leader 
pushed  him  aside,  and,  amid  the  jeers  of  his 
men,  began  to  feel  along  the  sides  of  the  cart. 
At  his  touch  the  ladies  screamed,  sprang  out, 
and  fell  on  their  knees. 

How  the  poor  girl  in  the  nullah  preserved 
her  senses,  how  she  kept  back  the  scream  that 
was  clutching  at  her  throat,  she  never  knew. 
Grace,  palpitating  with  horror,  grasping  with 
her  one  hand  at  the  sides  of  the  nullah,  and 
with  the  other  pressing  Kit's  face  to  her  bosom, 
so  that  he  could  neither  cry  out  nor  see,  she 
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stood,  yet  never  for  one  moment  did  she  lose 
her  presence  of  mind. 

Her  friends  rose,  ran  a  few  paces,  saw  by 
the  flare  of  the  torches  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  then  knelt  again,  and  implored 
piteously  for  mercy.  For  a  few  moments  no 
one  stirred.  Then  the  voice  of  the  leader  broke 
the  silence.  '  I  want  one  of  you.  The  rest  may 
go  on  their  way  in  peace.' 

Here  the  guide  interposed  with  a  shrill  cry : 
'  What  my  lord  wishes  is  impossible.  We  go 
on  together  or  not  at  all.' 

'  Be  silent !  Who  spoke  to  you  ? '  said  the 
leader. 

'  Excellency,  for  the  love  of  the  Prophet — 
by  your  hopes  of  Paradise,  listen  to  me  ! ' 

'  Do  you  hear  ?  '  roared  the  leader,  making  a 
dash  at  the  poor  man  with  his  sword.  '  Silence  ! 
I  have  to  put  a  question  to  these  mem- 
sahibs.  If  they  answer  it  truly  they  are  free. 
The  daughter  of  that  son  of  Satan,  who  calls 
himself  the  General  Elton,  is  here.  I  am  sent 
to  take  her  prisoner.  Let  her  give  herself  up 
and  the  rest  are  free  ! ' 

In  the  little  group  of  trembling  women  there 
was  neither  sound  nor  stir ;  but  their  guide 
sprang  forward. 

*  She  is  not  here  '  he  cried. 
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'You  lie,  infidel!' 

'  Nay,  by  the  Prophet's  beard,  1  speak  the 
truth  !  To  satisfy  you,  I  will  give  you  the  names 
of  tliose  here.  Let  them  go  on  in  peace,  and ' 

The  leader  broke  in  with  an  awful  impreca- 
tion. 

'  That  is  enough,'  he  cried.  '  If  she  has  es- 
caped me,  all  these  shall  die.' 

He  advanced  threateningly.  Even  as  he  did 
so  there  came  from  close  at  hand  a  voice,  so 
clear  and  still  that  it  seemed  to  be  ringing  down 
from  the  upper  air.  '  They  shall  not  die,'  it  said, 
'  I  am  here.' 

It  was  like  a  vision.  Hoosanee  told  his 
master  so,  when,  sobbing  like  a  child,  he  gave 
him  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  Pale  as 
death  ;  but,  moving  proudly  like  a  queen,  her 
head  thrown  back,  her  eyes  burning  under  their 
lids  ;  she  stood  suddenly  amongst  them — the 
young  English  girl  who  knew  how  to  die. 

'  I  am  here,'  she  said  firmly.  '  Let  me  speak 
a  word  to  the  kind  friend  who  has  helped  me  so 
far,  and  then,  if  you  have  really  any  p>ity,  kill 
me.' 

A  moment  of  silence  followed  her  bold  words. 
No  one  cried  out.  No  hand  was  raised  to  touch 
her.     Her  heroism,  it  would   almost  seem,  liad 
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touched  some  chord  of  crentleness  even  in  these 
wild  hearts. 

She  moved  forward  quietly  towards  her 
terror-stricken  countrywomen,  and  whispered 
in  English  that  they  should  get  into  the  cart 
again.  '  Kit  is  close  by,'  she  said.  '  You  will 
find  him  when  tliese  men  have  gone.  I  have 
persuaded  him  to  keep  quiet.'  Tlien,  in  a  lower 
tone,  '  I  will  tell  you  for  your  comfort  what  [ 
was  afraid  to  tell  you  before.  You  are  going 
to  an  Englishman — a  dear  friend  of  mine.  Give 
him  my  love,  and  tell  him  that  I  thank  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  that  I  thought  of  him 
even  to  the  last.  Get  in,  dears.  Cover  your- 
selves up.     Xow  kiss  me,  and  good-bye.' 

'  Oh,  Grace  !  Grace  !  Why  did  you  do  it.^  ' 
sobbed  one.  '  We  can't  go  on  without  you,  and 
we  could  all  have  died.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  girl,  with  strange  solemnity, 
'  we  can  all  die.  Thank  God  for  that !  Lucy, 
you  know  what  I  have  here — something  swift 
and  sudden.  Tell  them  at  home  and  give  them 
my  dear  love.' 

'  But  we  can't  leave  you  so,'  sobbed  Lucy. 

'  You  must !  Get  in,  Lucy.  Yes,  if  you  love 
me.     Would  you  kill  all  of  them  ?  ' 

In  the  meantime  the  unhappy  Hoosanee  had 
pi^ostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  leader,  and 
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was  pouring  out  entreaties  and  denials.  '  She 
lies,  Excellency.  Do  not  listen  to  her.  It  is  to 
save  tlie  others  that  she  has  spoken.  She  is  not 
the  child  of  the  General.  She  is  the  sister  of 
my  master,  the  Eajah  of  Gumilcund,  whose  ser- 
vant I  am.  Let  her  go  on  with  us,  and  we  will 
bless  you  all  the  days  of  our  life.' 

So  and  with  many  more  words  he  pleaded, 
but  they  took  no  more  notice  of  his  entreaties 
than  of  the  blowing  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

Then  Grace,  who  had  bade  goodbye  to  her 
people,  came  forward  again,  and  touched  him 
on  the  arm. 

'  It  is  useless,  my  poor  Hoosanee,'  she  said. 
'  They  are  stronger  than  we  are.  I  must  go  with 
them,  and  you  will,  for  my  sake,  take  my  poor 
friends  on.     Eemember  Kit.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  wild  shriek, 
which  made  Grace  wring  her  hands  and  wee]). 
'  Oh,  God  !  have  pity ! '  she  moaned.  '  Is  it  not 
enough  ?    That  is  his  voice  ;  I  left  him  insensible.' 

Maddened  with  terror  at  finding  himself 
alone,  the  poor  child  had  sprung  out  of  the 
nullah,  and  made  blindly  for  where  the  torches 
were  shining.  A  sepoy  seized  him.  Grace  cried 
out  frantically  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  The  poor  women  in  the  cart,  who  thought 
that  it  was   her  death-cry,  gave  a  piteous  wail. 
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Hoosanee  dashed  forward  and  seized  the  bar- 
barian's arm.  '  Shame  !  shame  !  '  he  cried,  '  it 
is  a  girl-child  ;  give  it  to  me  !  ' 

The  light  of  the  torches  flashed  on  poor  little 
Kit's  long  golden  curls  and  delicate  face,  and 
there  was  a  murmur  of  pity.  The  child  was 
released,  and  he  dashed  headlong  into  Grace's 
arms.  '  Go  to  Hoosanee,  darling  ! '  she  whis- 
pered.    '  He  will  take  you  to  your  mother.' 

'  No,  no,  no.  I'll  go  with  you.  Take  me  I 
take  me  ! '  sobbed  poor  little  Kit,  the  strain  of 
his  arms  tia'htenim?. 

'  No,  Kit,  no  ;  I  can't.  Oh  God  !  It  will  kill 
me  !  Hoosanee,  take  him.  Take  him  by  force 
if  you  must.     There  !  there  ! ' 

'  Enough  !  Take  them  both,'  cried  the  leader. 
A  litter  had  been  brought  out.  It  was  put  down, 
and  Grace  was  ordered  to  get  into  it.  She  made 
one  last  effort  to  send  away  Kit ;  but  he  clung 
to  her  more  convulsively  than  ever.  They  got 
in  together ;  the  curtains  were  lowered  ;  four 
stoiit  coolies  lifted  the  pole  to  their  shoulders ;  a 
body  of  torch-bearers  ranged  themselves  on 
either  side  ;  the  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  made 
a  compact  mass  round  them  ;  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  they  were  being  swung  along  at  a  swift 
pace — going  they  knew  not  whither. 

Then  Grace  burst  into  tears,  and  Kit  loosened 
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his  frantic  grasp  of  her  neck.  '  Why  did  you 
come,  child  ?  '  she  said.  '  You  would  have  been 
safe  with  them.  To-morrow  they  will  be  in 
Gumilcund.' 

'  But  I'd  much  rather  be  with  you,'  said  Kit, 
'  and  it  would  be  beastly  cowardly  to  let  you 
go  alone.  Don't  cry,  Grace.  I'll  take  care  of 
you  now.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX 

THE    WELCOME    OF    A    SORROWFUL    SPIRIT 

The  raj  all  had  returned  from  seeing  off  his  troops, 
and  he  and  Chunder  Singh  were  shut  up  toge- 
ther in  close  conclave.  For  the  first  time  since 
fate  had  so  strangely  thrown  them  together  they 
h?.d  been  having  a  serious  difference  of  opinion. 
The  subject  that  divided  them  was  the  written 
message  wdiich  the  rajah  had  received  from  Dost 
Ali  Khan,  and  which  ran  as  follows : 

'  To-morrow  the  Englishwoman  you  seek  will 
be  in  my  hands.  Come  to  me  for  her.  Ganesh 
will  show  you  the  way.' 

After  serious  thought,  Tom  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  at  once  to  obey 
this  summons — a  conclusion  justified  no  doubt 
by  the  knowledge  that  rest  and  peace  of  mind 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  him  until  he 
had  tested  its  truth.  Chunder  Singh,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  suspected  a  trap — he  knew  that 
Dost  Ah  Khan  was  anxious  to  separate  Gumil- 
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cund  from  the  En<ilisli  alliance — Avislied  him  not 
to  act  precipitately,  but  to  endeavour,  before 
putting  himself  in  the  power  of  so  desperate  a 
rebel,  to  find  out  what  had  actually  been  done 
by  Hoosanee  for  the  Xowgong  fugitives. 

The  discussion  waxed  warm,  and  both  men 
grew  irritated.  Tom  insisted  on  starting  at  once. 
Chunder  Singh  used  the  most  cogent  arguments 
to  stop  him.  Tom  tore  the  arguments  to  shreds 
and  tatters.  Chunder  Singh  produced  others, 
of  an  even  more  telhng  character,  which,  in  their 
turn,  were  demolished  by  the  ardent  youth.  At 
last  Chunder  Singh  showed  mutinous  symptoms. 
He  couched  his  resistance,  indeed,  in  the  most 
decorous  language,  being  as  prodigal  as  usual  of 
submissive  words  and  high-sounding  titles,  but 
beneath  the  velvet  glove  the  iron  hand  was 
hidden.  The  rajah  was  made  to  understand 
that,  having  accepted  the  raj,  he  belonged  to  the 
people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  that  they  would 
protect  him,  even  against  himself,  if  such  a  step 
was  necessary.  His  late  expedition  had  caused 
much  murmuring.  Having  received  him  back 
in  safety  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  the  people 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  allow  him  to  risk  his  life 
again.  He,  Chunder  Singh,  would,  in  such  case, 
be  called  to  account.  He  besought  his  master, 
for  all  these  reasons,  to  be  patient,  hinting  pretty 
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broadly  that  impatience  would  serve  no  good 
purpose,  since  be  would  not  be  allowed  to 
thrust  his  head  into  any  robber's  den,  even  for 
the  sake  of  a  charming  young  lady. 

This  was  expressed  with  so  much  deference, 
and  brought  out  in  such  a  roundabout  manner, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  its  actual  signifi- 
cance dawned  upon  Tom.  When  he  did  under- 
stand his  wrath  was  extreme.  Forgetting,  for  a 
moment,  the  Oriental  manners,  in  which  he  had 
taken  such  pains  to  perfect  himself,  he  stormed 
at  his  Indian  counsellor  in  the  good  old  Enghsh 
fashion.  What  did  the  fellow  take  him  for — a 
fool,  or  an  idiot  .^  Did  he  really  suppose  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  dictated  to  ?  He 
strongly  advised  him  to  keep  for  the  future  to 
his  own  department,  and  to  understand  that,  as 
far  as  his  personal  action  was  concerned,  he  in- 
tended to  keep  a  free  hand.  He  would  exercise 
his  own  judgment  with  regard  to  his  movements, 
and  come  and  go  at  his  own  pleasure,  without 
deigning  to  consult  any  of  them.  To  all  this 
Chunder  Sin^h  listened  with  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance.  His  face  was  a  mask,  behind  which  his 
irritated  young  master  tried  in  vain  to  look.  If 
he  was  surprised,  if  he  was  angry,  if  he  was 
determined,  it  was  not  possible  to  say.  They 
had  reached  this  point — an  uncomfortable  sort 
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of  deadlock — when  Tom  heard  hght,  flying  foot- 
steps in  the  corridor,  and,  looking  out,  saw  his 
little  friend,  Aglaia,  running  breathless  towards 
his  room. 

'  What  is  it,  darling  ?  '  he  said.  '  Do  you 
want  me  ? ' 

She  ran  into  his  arms.  '  Ganesh  says 
they  are  coming,'  she  cried,  '  and  ayah  wants 
me  to  go  to  bed.  Mayn't  I  stay  up  to  see 
them  ? ' 

'  Who  are  coming,  dear  ?  What  does  Ganesh 
say?' 

Ganesh  was  close  behind  her.  '  Excellency,' 
he  said,  bowing  low,  '  a  runner  has  come  in 
with  news  from  Hoosanee,  his  Honour's  servant.' 

'  Well !  well !  go  on,  for  heaven's  sake  !  ' 

'He  has  already  entered  the  city.  He  brings 
with  him  some  of  the  Enghsh  sahib-log  from 
Nowgong.' 

'  From  Nowgong  !  Thank  God  !  Ch under 
Singh,  do  you  hear?  They  have  come  in.  Now 
we  can  lie  down  in  peace  and  sleep.  Ganesh — 
why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  Hoosanee,  you 
said,  from  Nowgong  ?  ' 

'  Hoosanee,  Excellency.  He  has  come  back 
safely.' 

'  And  where  are  they  ?  ' 

'  The  mem-sahibs  are  in  a  cart  which  travels 
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slowly.  The  runner  left  them  within  the  gate 
of  the  Princes.     He  came  at  his  full  speed.' 

'  Hav«  Snow-queen  saddled  at  once,  and  I 
will  ride  out  to  meet  them.  No,  my  little 
Aglaia,  I  cannot  take  you.  It  is  too  late,  and 
the  air  is  heavy  after  yesterday's  storm.  They 
must  have  been  out  in  it,  Chunder.  Help  him 
to  have  everything  ready,  Aglaia.  Supper  and 
sleeping  rooms,  and  fresh  garments.  Thank 
heaven  that  I  took  your  advice,  my  good  friend  ! 
You  always  advise  me  well.  Is  Snow-queen 
ready,  Ganesh  ? ' 

'  The  syces  are  bringing  her  round.  Excel- 
lency.    But ' 

'  Then  don't  stop  me.  I  will  listen  to  what 
you  have  to  say  presently.' 

With  a  light  and  swinging  step,  as  of  one 
from  whose  mind  a  heavy  burden  has  been 
taken,  the  young  rajah  walked  along  the  corri- 
dor, and  ran  down  the  marble  steps  that  led  to 
the  inner  court  of  the  palace.  The  night  was  as 
dark  as  pitch;  but  torch-bearers  were  running 
by  the  side  of  the  horse,  which  had  been  saddled 
and  was  now  being  brought  at  a  quick  trot 
across  the  paved  court. 

In  a  moment  Tom  was  in  his  saddle. 

Chunder  Singh,  who  had  been  speaking  to 
Ganesh,    sprang    forward.       '  Excellency,'    he 
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said,  in  English.     'Listen   to  one  word    before 
you  go.' 

'  Let  it  be  short,  then,  Chunder.  Snow- 
queen  is  as  impatient  as  I  am.  See  how 
she  is  trembhng,'  and,  he  added  under  his 
breath,  '  she  shall  ride  you  to-morrow,  little 
beauty  ! ' 

Chunder  Singh,  meantime,  was  faltering  out 
his  dreary  warning,  begging  him  not  to  set  his 
hopes  too  high,  but  to  prepare  for  disappoint- 
ment. 

Disappointment !  He  laughed  out  merrily. 
He  would  not  even  answer  the  well-meant,  but 
foolish,  words.  He  shook  his  bridle-rein,  and 
touched  Snow-queen  with  his  heel,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  carrying  him  at  a  quick  trot 
through  the  arched  gateway  and  out  into  the 
beautiful  market-place,  which  to-night  was  empty 
of  people.  The  runners,  carrying  torches,  ran 
before  them.  The  night  air,  heavily  scented 
with  the  breath  of  moist  foliage  and  faded 
blossoms,  swept  by.  He  was  madly,  fiercely, 
happy.  This  dark  night-world  was  as  a  Para- 
dise, in  which  his  trembling  heart  was  up- 
lifted till  it  moved  in  a  heaven  of  bliss  for  which 
words  have  no  name.  All  his  fine  schemes,  all 
his  lofty  aspirations,  with  the  curious  mysticism 
which  had  become  almost  a  part  of  his  being — 
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where  were  tliey  ?  Gone,  as  the  vapours  of 
morning  go  when  the  full  radiance  of  the  day 
has  come. 

Disappointment !  What  fool's  tongue  spoke 
that  word  of  ill-omen  ?  Hoosanee  had  come 
back — Hoosanee,  who  knew,  who  had  read,  the 
secret  of  his  heart — and  Hoosanee  had  brought 
back  fugitives.  That  she  was  not  amongst  them 
would  be  impossible. 

So  terrible,  so  overpowering,  was  his  joy, 
that  there  were  moments  of  that  frantic  ride 
when  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  bear  it — as  if  it 
would  kill  him.  Once,  to  the  great  solace  of  his 
light-carriers,  who,  stalwart  and  swift  as  they 
were,  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him,  he  drew 
rein  for  a  moment,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  whose  wild,  passionate  throbs  seemed  to 
be  choking  out  his  life.  A  few  moments — a  few 
moments — and  then— ah  !  there  they  are — a 
little  covered  cart,  stealing  slowly  down  the 
road — men  carrying  lanterns  beside  it — the 
guide,  his  noble  Hoosanee,  walking  at  the 
bullocks'  heads  !  Now,  what  an  idiot  he  has  been 
not  to  order  out  carriages  !  She — they — should 
not  thus  make  their  entry  into  his  palace.  But 
it  is  dark  now,  thank  heaven  !  and  storms  are 
threatening,  and  no  one  is  abroad.  To-morrow, 
when  they  are  rested  and  refreshed,  and  clothed 
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in  fine  raiment — to-morrow  they  will  drive  in 
state  through  his  city. 

But  surely  Hoosanee  has  seen  him — why 
does  he  not  hasten  forward  ?  And  he  is  hanmncr 
his  head,  like  one  ashamed — he  who  has  done 
this  great  and  noble  deed.     What  does  it  mean? 

He  spurs  on.  The  cart  stops,  and  Hoosanee 
approaches  him,  bowing  low. 

'  Is  all  well — is  all  well,  Hoosanee  ?  '  cries 
the  poor  fellow. 

'  Excellency,  your  servant  has  done  what  he 
could.' 

'  I  know  it ;  but — my  good  fellow,  don't 
torture  me.     She  is  safe  ?  ' 

'  Sahib,  she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  All- 
Merciful.' 

'Dead?' 

'  Excellency,  in  a  few  moments  I  will  tell 
you  all.  There  are  three  English  ladies  and  a 
little  child  in  the  cart.  They  are  fainting  with 
hunger  and  weariness.  Will  not  your  Honour 
speak  to  them  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  Tom's  head  sank  upon  his 
breast.  He  could  not.  Then,  making  a  fierce 
effort  to  recover  himself,  he  dismounted,  threw 
his  reins  to  one  of  the  syces  and  went  up  to  the 
cart. 

A  wild  white  face,  set  round  with  an  aureole 
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of  yellow    hair,    looked    out    at   him.     It  was 
Lucy's. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  wailed.  '  Where  are  we,  and 
why  are  we  stopping  ?     Is  this  the  end  ?  ' 

'  It  will  be  the  end  of  your  troubles,  I  hope, 
dearest  lady,'  said  Tom  very  gently. 

'  An  English  voice,'  cried  another  lady  hys- 
terically.    '  Thank  God  ! ' 

'  An  Enghsh  voice,  and  an  English  heart,' 
said  the  young  rajah.  '  I  am  taking  you  to  my 
house,  dear  ladies.  Command  me  as  if  I  were 
your  brother.' 

He  tried  to  go  on,  but  he  could  not.  The 
words  choked  him,  and  his  heart  was  Hke  to 
burst.  Motioning  to  Hoosanee  to  take  the  cart 
on,  he  fell  back  behind  it.  As  he  went  he  heard 
the  ladies'  voices.  They  were  speaking  joyfully 
one  to  the  other,  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  escape.  Hungrily  he  hstened,  hoping  still 
against  hope  that  he  might  have  misinterpreted 
Hoosanee.  He  heard  two  voices—then  a  third, 
much  weaker  than  the  other  two,  and,  now  and 
again,  piercing  his  heart  to  a  pity  that  almost 
slew  him,  the  feeble  wailing  of  a  little  child ; 
but  that  voice,  for  the  least  of  whose  vibrations 
he  would  have  given  his  life,  he  heard  not.  And 
so,  with  a  dull  heart  that  had  yet  to  realise  the 
fulness  of  its  woe,  he  plodded  on. 
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The  syce  brought  up  Snow-queen,  but  he 
refused  to  mount  her.  The  mechanical  move- 
ment, the  contact  with  the  dull  earth,  seemed 
fittest  for  him  ;  now  and  then  it  would  be  to 
him  even  as  if  he  were  walking  in  a  funeral 
procession — as  if  his  youth,  and  all  the  hope  and 
gladness  of  his  life,  were  being  carried  out  to  be 
buried  under  fathoms  of  earth. 

In  the  palace  Chunder  Singh  and  Aglaia  had 
been  busy,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  ladies.  Ah!  how  delightful  it 
was  to  the  tired  wanderers — all  the  little  luxuries 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  the  deep  baths 
filled  with  warm  scented  waters,  and  the  daintily 
spread  meal,  and  the  soft  couches  on  which  pre- 
sently they  would  rest  their  weary  limbs,  above 
all,  the  tender,  the  reverential  welcome.  There 
w^as  a  solemnity — a  sadness — about  it  that 
touched  them  curiously.  But  none  of  them 
knew  what  it  had  cost  their  entertainer  to  step 
forward  as  he  did,  and  to  hand  them  out  of  the 
cart,  and  to  speak  those  kind  words  of  sympathy 
and  welcome. 

'  I  am  thankful  to  God,'  he  said  earnestly, 
'  that  you  have  found  your  way  to  me.  You  are 
safe  here,  for  we  are  prepared  for  any  number  of 
enemies.  Do  me  the  favour  of  treating  my  house 
as  if  it  was  your  own.' 
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'  Oh,  tliank  you  !  thank  you  ! '  they  cried  in 
one  breath.  But  poor  httle  Lucy,  when  the 
hand  of  the  rajah  touched  hers,  broke  into  a 
torrent  of  tears.  '  Can  nothing  be  done  for 
Grace  ? '  she  wailed. 

'  Is  she  ahve  ? '  said  the  rajah. 

'  Yes  !  Yes  !  Oh !  she  was  carried  away,  and 
we  let  her  go — she,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
us  !  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  that  I  did  not 
go  with  her.  Couldn't  I  go  now — couldn't  some 
one?' 

'I  will  see  Hoosanee  I  will  try,'  said 
Tom  chokingly.  '  I  think — but  forgive  me, 
I  can't  talk  now,  and  you  must  rest.  My 
people ' 

From  the  corridor  above  a  child's  laugh  rang 
out.  Kit's  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  little 
company,  so  reduced  in  strength  now  that  she 
could  scarcely  speak,  gave  a  little  stifled  cry, 
staggered  forward,  and  would  have  fallen  had 
not  Tom  caught  her  in  time.  '  How  foolish  I 
am  ! '  she  murmured.     '  I  thought  it  was  Kit.' 

'  Your  child,'  said  Tom  tenderly,  as,  thinking 
of  his  own  mother,  he  took  her  up  in  his  strong 
young  arms. 

'  Yes,  my  little  Kit,'  she  moaned.  '  They 
took  him  away.  They  were  going  to  kill  him  ; 
but   they   saw   his    beautiful    curls,   and   they 
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thought  he  was  a  girl.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
being  so  fooHsh.     I  think  I  can  walk/ 

But  he  saw  that  she  was  weaker  than  she 
thought,  and  he  would  not  put  her  down  until 
she  was  in  the  hands  of  Aglaia  and  her  ayah. 

Then  he  left  them  all  to  rest,  sent  a  message 
to  the  Eesident  to  let  him  know  that  they  had 
arrived  safely,  and,  at  last,  when  he  was  sure 
that  everything  which  hospitality  demanded  had 
been  done,  he  sent  for  Hoosanee. 
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'  Tell  me  everything,'  said  the  rajah. 

'  I  will  try,'  replied  the  poor  fellow ;  '  but  my 
master  must  not  blame  me  more  than  he  can 
help.     I  acted  for  the  best.' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  but — oh  !  Hoosanee,  my  servant, 
my  friend,'  cried  Tom,  breaking  down  now  at 
last,  and  for  a  few  moments  giving  way  to  his 
passionate  grief.  '  It  is  too  terrible,'  he  went  on, 
wlien  the  strangled  sobs  and  the  shivering  of  his 
limbs  would  let  him  speak.  '  God  knows  I  am 
glad  to  have  rescued  them ;  but  I  never  thought 
— I  never  imagined — that  you,  knowing  my 
heart  as  you  do,  would  bring  back  the  others 
and  not  her.     How  could  it  have  been  ?  ' 

Then  Hoosanee  told  rapidly  the  story  that 
we  know. 

'  It  was  herself,  master,'  he  cried.  '  As  your 
Honour  lives,  she  was  safe.  They  would  not 
have  found  her,  for  the  night  was  as  dark  as  the 
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jaws  of  hell,  and  to  save  the  others  I  could  have 
made  a  story,  and  the  ladies  would  have  helped 
me.  We  would  have  said  that  she  was  dead.  I 
would  have  taken  them  on  to  mv  father's  villasfe 
and  returned,  when  all  was  still,  for  her  and  the 
child.  We  should  all — all  have  come  in  ;  but 
she  is  a  daughter  of  Allah — too  fine — too  noble 
even  to  be  paralysed  by  fear.  When  she  heard 
the  Soubahdar  use  threatening  words  she  came 
out  and  they  carried  her  away.  I  ask  my 
master  what  could  I  do  ? ' 

'  Xothing.  You  have  done  your  best,  my 
poor  Hoosanee.     And  now  it  rests  with  me.' 

'  Not  so,  master.  You  cannot  go  out  as  I 
have  done.  You  know  neither  the  people  nor 
their  ways.  If  you  can  think  who  has  taken 
her,  tell  me,  and  I  will  at  least  find  out  if  she 
is  alive  and  what  treatment  she  is  receiving. 
Master  ' — piteously — '  do  not  deny  me  !  It  is 
not  for  your  Excellency's  sake  alone,  although 
to  serve  you  is  dear  to  me.  It  is  for  her.  Ah  ! 
master,  if  you  had  seen  her  through  all  those 
nights.  They  were  impatient  ;  they  would 
blame  me  sometimes,  and  say  that  I  had  not 
done  my  best ;  and  sometimes,  master,  knowing  a 
little  English  as  I  do,  I  could  hear  that  they 
were  angry  with  one  another  and  the  child. 
But  she  was  always  the  same — always  a  kind 
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look  and  a  gentle  word.  "  My  good  Hoosanee, 
my  kind  Hoosanee" — master,  I  hear  her  voice 
in  my  sleep,  and  I  spring  up  and  say  to  myself 
that  if  I  do  not  go  to  her,  if  I  do  not  try  to  save 
her,  I  am  black  of  heart  and  degraded.  Let  me 
go  then,  I  beseech  you  ! ' 

'  Hoosanee,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  right. 
Twice — three  times — you  have  been  in  peril 
for  me.  You  will  become  known.  They  will 
call  you  a  spy — a  spy  of  the  Feringhees — and 
then  what  treatment  can  you  hope  for  ? ' 

'  I  can  die,  master,'  said  Hoosanee,  nobly. 
'  That  has  been  the  fate  of  better  men  than  I  am 
in  these  last  few  days.  But  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  die.'  I  have  that  within  me  which  says 
that  I  sliall  live  to  see  these  cruel  days  at  an 
end.  And  does  my  master  think  that  I  will 
show  the  same  face  as  I  have  done  to 
these  men?  He  must  know  little  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Indian.  I  will  change  myself 
so .  that  my  own  father  would  not  know 
me.  Did  my  master  know  Subdul  Khan 
when  he  went  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
camp  ? ' 

'  So  you  have  heard  of  our  adventure  ?  '  said 
Tom.  Full  of  anguish  as  he  was,  he  smiled 
faintly  at  the  memory  of  that  strange  evening. 
'  Subdul   was   certainly  sublime,'  he   went   on. 
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'  But  YOU  have   only  just  come  in,  and  he  has 
left.     How  did  you  hear  ?  ' 

'  My  master's  friends  are  everywhere,'  replied 
Hoosanee  tranquilly.  'In  all  this  region  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj,  our  revered  ruler,  was  well 
known  and  warmly  loved.  Is-  not  my  master 
his  true  son  ?  ' 

'If  this  is  so,'  said  Tom,  his  voice  trembling, 
'  if  I  have  many  friends  amongst  this  people,  is 
not  that  the  more  reason  that  I  should  go  forth  ? 
I  must,  Hoosanee,  I  will.  I  tell  you  that  if  I 
stay  I  shall  go  mad.' 

For  a  few  moments  Hoosanee  paused.  Then 
he  went  nearer  to  his  master  and  tltrew  himself 
at  his  feet.  '  Will  my  lord  pardon  me  ?  '  he  said 
in  a  low  and  humble  voice,  '  if  I  speak  the  thing 
that  is  in  my  heart.' 

'  Say  what  you  will,  Hoosanee.  After  what 
you  have  done  for  me  it  would  be  strange  if  I 
could  be  angry  with  you.  But  get  up  and  speak 
quickly,'  said  Tom.  '  Before  the  night  is  over  I 
must  be  gone.' 

'  Master,  that  is  just  it ! '  cried  Hoosanee. 
'  Should  my  master  go  ?  Listen  !  My  lord  who 
has  gone- — the  mighty  and  excellent  Byrajee 
Pirtha  Raj — was  once  in  such  a  difficulty  as  this 
of  my  lord's.     Duty  to  his  State  and  the  good  of 
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his  people  drew  him  one  wa}'.  On  the  other 
side ' 

'  Hush,  Hoosanee  !  I  will  not  listen  to  you. 
I  know  what  you  would  say.  Chunder  Singh 
has  said  it  before  you  ;  but  it  is  useless.     Nay, 

if  the  voice !     Ah  !  Why  did  you  recall  it  ? 

I  will  be  myself  to-night.  I  will  not  be  another.' 
He  had  been  talking  in  Hindostanee.  Suddenly 
he  paused.  The  words  of  the  language  which 
in  these  last  few  weeks  had  become  to  him 
almost  as  famihar  as  his  own  fled  from  his  lips. 
It  was  in  English — the  dear  language  that  had 
been  his  from  his  infancy,  the  language  in  which 
he  had  learned,  and  dreamed,  and  loved,  and 
suffered,  in  which  he  had  fouo"ht  his  childish 
battles  and  won  the  praise  of  those  who  were 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life — that  the  thoucfhts 
welling  up  hotly  from  his  passionate  heart  found 
utterance. 

'  Is  it  not  enough  ? '  he  cried — not  to  his 
servant,  for  he  had  forgotten  his  presence — '  is 
it  not  enough  ?  Am  I  to  be  tortured  for  ever  ? 
I  have  tried  this  double  life,  and  I  cannot  live  it ; 
I  must  choose  to  be  one,  and  I  choose  to  be 
myself.  I  am  Tom  Gregory.  I  am  Grace's 
lover.' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  he  seemed 
to  be  listeninof  to  voices  in  the  air.     Hoosanee 
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threw  himself  on  his  face  and  lay  like  one 
dead.  Darkness  gathered  about  them,  and  the 
silence  in  the  great  room  was  as  the  silence  of 
the  grave.  And  then  the  rajah's  voice,  deep 
and  passionate,  broke  forth  again. 

'  What  are  all  these  to  me,  cruel  voice  ? 
Stay !  Stay !  For  God's  sake  do  not  answer 
me  yet,  for  I  must  fight  this  thing  out  with  my- 
self!  She  is  one — an  English  girl,  forsaken  and 
distressed,  and  in  danger  of  her  life,  a  life  that 
has  little  value  for  anyone  but  me.  And  they 
are  many — thousands  upon  thousands.  And, 
through  them,  I  may  influence  countless  myriads 
more.  Do  I  not  knoAV  it  well  P  On  the  one  side 
all  these  holding  out  their  hands  to  me.  On  the 
other  the  little  soft  trembhng  hand  of  my  love.' 
His  voice  broke.  There  followed  another  few 
moments  of  silence,  and  then  he  cried  out  again : 
*  Great  heavens  !  why  do  I  stop  ?  Grace  in 
danger!  Is  this  paralysis  that  is  stealing  over 
me  ?  I  will  shake  it  oif.  I  will  show  them  all, 
visible  and  invisible,  that  T  have  a  will,  that  I 
can  choose  and  act.     Hoosanee  ! ' 

The  piercing  voice  acted  like  an  electric 
shock.     Hoosanee  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'I  thought  you  were  asleep,'  said  Tom  in 
Hindostanee  ;  '  as  you  are  awake  I  want  you  to 
answer  me   two  or  three    questions.       Answer 
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directly,  for  my  stock  of  patience  is  nearly  at  an 
end.' 

'  Let  my  master  speak,'  said  Hoosanee. 

'  If  I  confide  in  you,'  said  Tom,  '  will  you 
obey  me  blindly  ?  Come,  yes  or  no  ?  I  have 
had  enough  of  arguments.' 

'  I  am,  as  I  have  always  been,  his  Honour's 
servant,'  said  Hoosanee  with  dignity. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  be  contented  with  that,' 
said  Tom,  smiling  grimly.    '  Will  you  be  silent  ?  ' 

'As  silent  as  the  grave,  my  master.' 

'  Come,  that  at  least  has  the  merit  of  direct- 
ness. You  know  Ganesh  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  you  know  him  well  ?  ' 

'  I  have  known  him  for  many  years,  Excel- 
lency.' 

'  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  a  faith- 
ful servant  ?  ' 

'  Why  does  my  lord ?  ' 

'We  may  come  to  that  presently.  Answer 
my  question  before  you  put  questions  of  your 
own.' 

'  Master,  I  have  no  wish  and  no  reason  to 
blacken  the  face  of  my  fellow-servant  before 
your  Highness,  but  if  my  lord  looks  for  a  com- 
panion in  this  adventure  it  is  not  Ganesh  that  he 
should  choose.' 

'  Why,  Hoosanee  ?  ' 
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'  He  is  a  proud  man,  and  a  man  of  high 
caste.  He  could  not  change  his  countenance  or 
serve  my  lord  with  subtlety,  as  Hoosanee  or 
Subdul  Khan  could  do.' 

'  Is  this  your  only  reason  for  thinking  that 
he  is  not  the  man  to  go  with  me  ?  ' 

'  What  other  reason ?  ' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  answer  me  directly. 
Have  I  not  told  you  that  my  stock  of  patience  is 
nearly  at  an  end  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  other  reason,'  said  Hoosanee  with 
dignity. 

'  Then  go,  my  good  Hoosanee,  go  at  once, 
without  asking  me  a  single  question,  and  tell 
Ganesh  that  I  want  him.' 

Casting  a  look  of  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
reproach,  on  his  master,  Hoosanee  obeyed.  He 
was  awa}^  some  two  or  three  minutes,  for  Ganesh, 
who  had  been  sleeping  in  one  of  the  corridors, 
would  not  appear  before  his  master  without 
carefully  adjusting  his  turban  and  girdle.  These 
minutes  were  spent  by  Tom  in  pacing  his  room 
rapidly,  trying  by  the  strong  physical  exercise  to 
stifle  thoughts. 

'  What  a  time  you  have  been  ! '  he  said,  when 
Ganesh,  who  looked  as  dignified,  watchful,  and 
correct,  as  if  sleep  were  an  impossible  weakness, 
stood  before  him. 
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'  And  yet  I  have  made  haste,'  he  said  humbly. 
'  His  Excellency  is  surely  more  impatient  than 
usual  ? ' 

'  You  are  right,  Ganesh,  I  am  impatient. 
But  what  is  that  to  you  ?  I  sent  for  you  because 
I  wish  you  to  guide  me  at  once  lo  Dost  Ali 
Khan's  camp.' 

'  Dost  Ali  Khan,  your  Highness  ! '  Ganesh's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Hoosanee. 

'  Are  you  afraid  that  Hoosanee  should  hear 
the  name  of  your  friend  ?  '  said  Tom. 

'  Why  should  I  fear  ?  '  answered  Ganesh 
boldly.  '  My  heart  is  white.  Does  his  Highness 
wish  that  Hoosanee  shall  accompany  us  ? ' 

'  If  it  is  his  desire.' 

'  My  lord  knows,'  said  Hoosanee,  '  what  my 
desire  is.' 

'  You  would  go  without  me,  but  that  is  im- 
possible. And  now,  without  any  more  loss  of 
time,  to  our  arrancrements.  Ganesh.  how  far  is 
the  camp  from  this  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  to  a  camp  ;  it  is  to  a  fort  that  I  am 
desired  to  take  your  Highness.' 

'  Where  is  it  situated  ?  ' 

'  My  lord  will  forgive  me.  I  am  forbidden 
to  say.  This  I  may  tell  him,  that  it  is  only  one 
day's  journey  from  the  boundaries  of  Gumilcund.' 

'  So  near  ?     If  we  press  our  pace  we  may  go 
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and  return  before  they  miss  us  here,'  said  Tom. 
'  But  why  not  tell  me  where  the  fort  is  ?  If  I  go 
with  you  I  must  certainly  find  out.' 

'  Will  my  lord  pardon  me  ?  I  am  taking  my 
instructions  from  others,  and  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  I  can  help  him.  When  he  leaves 
Gumilcund  he  must  go  in  a  closed  litter  as  a 
high-caste  woman.  K  Hoosanee  will  go  with 
us,  his  eyes  must  be  covered  till  he  reaches  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest.' 

'  But  it  is  impossible !  You  are  dreaming, 
Ganesh  ! ' 

'  I  wish  I  were  dreaming,  my  lord.  I  msh 
I  could  take  you  to  the  dwelling  of  Dost  Ali 
Khan  by  a  bolder  and  surer  way.  But  I  have 
sworn  by  my  God  to  show  to  no  one  the  road 
thither.  If  my  lord  cannot  give  himself  blindly 
into  my  hands  he  must  think  of  it  no  more.' 

For  a  second  or  two  Tom  paused.  His  eyes, 
piercing  as  stars,  were  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
Ganesh,  who  stood  before  him  erect  and  proud, 
not  so  much  as  an  eyelid  trembhng.  At  last  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

'  I  believe  you,'  he  said  ;  ^  make  your  own 
arrangements.     If  you  are  false  to  me ' 

'  K I  am  false,  my  lord,  let  death  come  upon 
me  swiftly,  and  let  my  soul  go  down  into  hell,' 
said  Ganesh  fervently.     '  Will  my  lord  pardon 

VOL.    II.  ]V 
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me  if  I  leave  him  for  an  hour  ?  When  I  return 
I  shall  hope  to  tell  him  that  everything  is  ready 
for  a  start.' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

'  One  moment,'  whispered  Ganesh,  as  Hoo- 
sanee  went  towards  it,  'I  must  not  be  seen  here.' 

'  True ;  Chunder  Singh  wants  to  stop  me 
from  leavinor '  said  Tom.     '  Hide  ! ' 

Ganesh  withdrew  into  the  shadows — 
seemed  literally  to  vanish  into  them,  for  Tom, 
who  thought  that  he  had  his  eyes  upon  him, 
could  not  tell  the  exact  moment  or  the  manner 
of  his  disappearing.  There  had  been  three  in  the 
room.  There  were  now  only  two.  The  knock- 
ing was  repeated.  '  Go  and  see  who  it  is,'  said 
Tom  to  Hoosanee  ;  '  whoever  it  may  be,  I  must 
not  allow  him  to  stay  with  me  long.' 

Hoosanee  drew  aside  the  purdah  before  the 
doors  and  threw  them  open,  and  in  the  next 
moment  Chunder  Singh,  followed  by  the  Enghsh 
Eesident,  entered  the  room. 

The  minister  cast  a  rapid  and  searching 
glance  round  the  apartment,  saw  no  one  but 
Hoosanee  and  the  young  rajah,  and,  having 
made  his  salutation,  drew  back. 

The  Eesident  came  forward  with  outstretched 
hand.  '  You  will  forgive  my  intrusion,  I  am 
sure,'  he  said  ;  '  but,  when  I  heard  that  the  poor 
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ladies  from  Nowgong  had  arrived  safely,  I  felt 
that  I  must  thank  and  congratulate  you.' 

'  Their  safety  is  as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you, 
sir,'  answered  Tom  with  some  reserve.  He  was 
meditating  how,  without  giving  offence,  he  could 
get  rid  of  his  visitor. 

The  visitor,  meanwhile,  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  hurry.  He  was  an  expansive  person,  and  he 
had  a  fine  flow  of  language  at  his  command,  and 
having  come  across  an  Indian  rajah  who  seemed 
to  be  as  familiar  with  English  as  he  was  himself, 
he  rather  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  letting  out 
some  of  his  imprisoned  ideas,  the  more  so  that 
Chunder  Singh,  prime  minister  to  this  mysterious 
young  prince,  and  evidently  a  person  of  some 
insight,  had  begged  him  to  impress  certain  views 
upon  him. 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  feel  so,'  he  said,  in 
answer  to  Tom's  last  remark.  We  should  observe, 
in  passing,  that  he  had,  as  yet,  only  seen  the  rajah 
in  such  a  subdued  light  as  the  present,  and  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  him,  excepting  that  he  was 
the  adopted  son  of  Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj,  and  that 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  consideration  of  the  long  and 
close  alliance  between  the  rulers  of  Gumilcund 
and  the  Enghsh,  had  pledged  himself  to  sanction 
his  succession. 

'  May  I  stay  with  you  for  a  short  time  ?  '  he 
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Avent  on ;  *  you  smoke,  I  smoke  too.  If  that 
would  help  talk ' 

'  I  have  made  a  vow  not  to  smoke  until  an 
object  very  near  my  heart  is  fulfilled,'  said  Tom 
gravely.  'But  that  need  not  debar  you  from 
smoking  if  you  will.' 

He  had  neither  sat  down  himself  nor  asked 
liis  visitor  to  take  a  seat.  This  was  so  unusual 
a  circumstance  that  Chunder  Singh,  who,  in  the 
belief  that  his  young  master  would  speak  more 
confidentially  to  his  countryman  if  he  were  absent, 
was  retreating  towards  the  door,  could  not  help 
pausing  for  a  moment,  and  looking  at  him 
inquiringly. 

'  Join  us  if  you  will,  Chunder  Singh,'  said 
Tom.  'I  have  nothing  secret  to  say  to  Mr. 
Montgomery.  In  fact,'  passing  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  'I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  able 
either  to  talk  or  to  listen  very  well  to-night.  It 
has  been  an  exciting  season,  sir,'  to  the  Eesident, 
'  anxiety,  labour,  early  and  late  hours,  and  I, 
you  see,  am  new  to  this  sort  of  thing.' 

'  Ah  !  yes,  yes.  So  I  believe.  The  late  rajah 
might  have  done  more  wisely,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
accustomed  you  a  httle  to  the  position.  I  said 
so  to  him  more  than  once.  "  Your  heir,"  I 
said,  "  ought  to  be  with  you.  An  English  edu- 
cation is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  and,  up  to  a 
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certain  point,  nothing  could  be  more  advanta- 
geous. But  there  is  a  limit."  Well,  that  is  all 
over.  Xo  doubt  he  expected  to  hve  mucli 
longer.  Ah  I  his  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  us 
all.  I  look  upon  it  now  as  the  beginning  of  all 
this  misery.     What  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  capable  of  any  serious 
thoughts  to-night,'  said  Tom  ;  '  my  eyes  are  nearly 
closed.' 

'  Dear,  dear  !  I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  had 
so  much  to  say  to  you  ;  however,  it  will  keep, 
no  doubt.  I  will  come  to-morrow,  with  your 
kind  permission,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
ladies,  who  may  be  glad  to  see  the  face  of  a 
fellow  countryman,  and  you  will  allow  me,  then, 
perhaps,  to  express  my  deep  sense ' 

'  Thank  you,'  interrupted  the  rajah,  '  there  is 
no  need.  As  I  have  before  had  the  honour  of 
teUing  you,  I  look  upon  these  Enghsh  ladies  as 
my  sisters  and  personal  friends.' 

It  was  a  httle,  just  a  little,  audacious,  the 
Eesident  thought.  His  sisters,  indeed !  Eng- 
lishwomen  I  But  those  were  not  days  when  one 
could  afford  to  shght  friends,  and  he  made  the 
ordinary  polite  acknowledgments. 

'  As  for  to-morrow,'  went  on  the  young  rajali, 
'  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  engaged  all  day.  I 
am  under  a  vow,  as  I  have  told  you.     Xo  busi- 
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ness  connected  with  the  State  will  require  my 
presence,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I 
shall  leave  these  rooms.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you.' 

It  was  a  dismissal.  The  Eesident  bowed 
and  withdrew,  wondering  over  the  dignity  and 
reasonableness  of  the  young  rajah.  'Only 
shows  what  English  education  can  do,'  he  said 
to  himself. 

Chunder  Singh,  in  the  meantime,  hngered 
for  a  few  moments.  'Your  Excellency  will 
really  try  to  rest  ?  '  he  said  anxiously. 

'  Of  course  I  will,  Chunder.  Don't  you  see 
that  my  eyes  are  half  shut  already  ? '  answered 
Tom.     '  Kow  pray  leave  me.' 

'  Will  you  promise  me ' 

'  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  so  ? '  cried  the 
young  fellow,  lashing  himself  into  a  rage  which 
he  was  far  from  feeling.  '  Promise  you,  indeed  ! 
I  will  promise  you  nothing.  Do  you  suppose 
that  because  I  have  accepted  you  ^s  my  coun- 
sellor, and  listened  to  your  advice,  I  intend  to 
give  myself  up  to  you  entirely?  If  you  do,  let 
me  teU  you  that  you  are  extraordinarily  mis- 
taken.    I  will  do  what  I  think  right.' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  so  long  as  my  lord  does  not  run 
into  danger  ! '  cried  Chunder  Singh  piteously. 

*  Mv   dear  friend,'   said   Tom,   in   his  most 
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English  fashion,  '  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  be  a 
fool.  When  I  say  that  I  decline  to  be  dictated 
to,  that  does  not  mean  that  I  intend  to  assert 
myself  by  deliberately  thrusting  my  head  into  a 
lion's  mouth,  or  doing  anything  else  of  the  same 
ridiculous  nature.  And  now,  for  heaven's  sake, 
go  away !  I  like  you  too  well,  and  I  respect 
you  too  much,  to  wish  to  quarrel  Avith  you  ;  but 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  am  not  quite  answerable 
to  myself  to-night.  If  you  continue  to  stand 
there  looking  at  me  in  that  absurdly  piteous 
way  I  shall  say  or  do  something  foolish.' 
Sighing  deeply  and  making  a  respectful  saluta- 
tion, Chunder  Singh,  to  whom  this  new  attitude 
of  his  young  master  was  deeply  bewildering, 
not  to  say  alarming,  took  his  leave. 

In  the  corridor  he  paused.  Hoosanee  was 
still  with  the  rajah.  There  was  no  one  else. 
The  rest  of  the  servants  were  scattered.  Several 
of  them  had  been  told  off  to  attend  upon  the 
new  inmates  of  the  palace.  The  corridor  was 
empty  and  very  silent.  Between  the  entrance 
to  the  rajah's  apartment  and  the  staircase  lay 
the  mattress  which  Hoosanee  had  been  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  using  at  night,  and  which  on  his 
return  had  been  spread  for  him  again.  Chunder 
Singh  sat  down  upon  it,  determining  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  the  exit  of  Hoosanee,  when 
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he  would  confer  with  him  on  the  new  danger 
that  seemed  to  threaten  the  State.  He  sat 
where  he  was  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last,  vigi- 
lant as  he  had  determined  to  be,  his  eyes  grew 
dim.  Again  and  again  he  tried  to  arouse  him- 
self, and  again  and  again  he  dropped  off  into  a 
doze.  He  felt  persuaded,  however,  as  he  asserted 
later,  that,  if  the  door  of  the  rajah's  apartment 
had  opened  once,  he  must  have  heard  it.  So  in 
ineffectual  attempts  to  keep  on  the  alert  the 
hours  of  the  night  passed  by. 

Towards  morning,  being  now  fully  persuaded 
that,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  the  raj  all 
had  kept  his  servant  in  his  room,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep  from  which  he  was  aroused  finally 
by  sounds  of  movement  in  the  palace.  Then,  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  want  of  dignity,  sleeping  at 
his  master's  door — he,  an  old  minister  of  the 
State,  hke  a  personal  servant — he  crept  off  to 
his  own  house. 
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Chunder  Singh  had  been  about  an  hour  in  his 
house,  which  was  situated  only  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  palace,  whither,  not  feeling 
perfectly  easy  about  his  master,  he  was  thinking 
of  returning,  when  he  heard  a  murmur  as  of 
many  people  running  together  in  the  market- 
square.  He  went  out  and  saw  a  large  crowd 
round  his  house.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  its 
foremost  members  called  out  to  him.  '  Chunder 
Singh  will  tell  us  the  truth,'  they  said.  '  Yes, 
yes,'  cried  others ;  '  Chunder  Singh  has  never 
deceived  us.' 

Wondering  what  this  might  mean,  the 
minister  closed  the  door  of  his  house  and  set  his 
back  against  it.  He  saw  now  that  the  throng 
of  people  were  being  reinforced  every  moment 
by  streams  from  the  avenues  that  converged 
towards  the  market-place,  which  was  already 
one  unbroken  sea  of  turbaned  heads  and  flutter- 
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ing  garments.  '  Why  is  this  ? '  he  said.  '  What 
has  made  you  come  together  ? ' 

There  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  one  well 
known  in  the  palace.  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
merchant-caste — a  man  of  large  wealth  and 
larger  patriotism,  who  had  given  with  a  free 
hand  towards  the  defence  of  the  city  and  the 
equipment  of  the  force  that  had  just  started  for 
Delhi. 

'  Give  them  a  word  of  comfort  and  assurance, 
Chunder  Singh,'  he  said.  '  Some  foolish  person 
has  spread  about  the  rumour  that  our  young 
rajah  has  left  the  city  and  joined  Dost  x\li 
Khan,  who,  they  say,  will  win  him  to  his  side 
by  giving  up  into  his  hands  an  Enghsh  captive. 
I  have  told  them  that  the  rumour  is  false ;  but 
they  will  not  believe  me,  and  it  is  true  that  I 
have  spent  the  night  in  my  own  house.  You, 
as  they  have  heard,  were  in  the  palace.  You 
will  know  if  anyone  left  it.' 

'  This  is  a  strange  story,'  said  Chunder  Singh, 
gravely. 

'  Is  it  true  ?  '  asked  the  merchant. 

'  Xo  ;  no.     It  is  false.     It  is  impossible.' 

Chunder  Singh  drew  back,  and,  mounting 
the  httle  platform  before  his  house,  looked  the 
crowd  proudly  in  the  face.  '  I  wonder,'  he  said, 
'  that   the   citizens  of  Gumilcund   should   allow 
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themselves  to  be  moved  by  so  foolish  a  rumour. 
I  spent  the  uight  m  the  rajah's  palace.  Being 
too  weary  to  move,  I  rested  on  a  bed  outside 
the  door  of  his  room.  If  anyone  had  passed 
out,  I  should  certainly  have  known  it.  Go  to 
your  homes  in  peace.  I  will  ask  the  rajah  to 
ride  through  his  city  to-day.' 

With  loyal  shouts,  the  easily  satisfied  crowd 
dispersed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  market- 
square  resumed  its  ordinary  aspect.  Then 
Chunder  Singh,  whose  face  was  curiously  con- 
tracted, turned  to  the  merchant.  'There  is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  this,  Lutfullah,'  he  said,  in  a 
subdued  voice.  '  Dost  Ali  Khan  has  sent  a 
tempting  message  to  our  rajah.  He  would  not 
betray  us — I  am  too  sure^  of  him  to  fear  that. 
But  my  dread  is  that  he  will  perversely  run  into 
danger,  and  that  we  shall  lose  the  succession 
promised  to  us.' 

'You  are  certain  that  he  did  not  leave  last 
night,'  said  Lutfullah,  who  looked  serious. 

'  To  that  I  would  pledge  my  life,'  answered 
the  minister.  '  And  he  cannot  have  gone  this 
morning.  There  w^ere  too  many  people  about 
him.' 

'  We  must  set  a  watch  on  the  palace,'  said 
Lutfullah. 

'  Yes  ;  we  must  set  a  watch.     You  will  help 
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rae.  We  must  save  him,  even  from  himself  if 
it  must  be,'  said  Chunder  Singh. 

They  went  to  the  palace  together.  Every- 
thing seemed  as  usual  in  the  outer  and  inner 
courts.  Passing  through  an  arched  passage, 
they  went  into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
palace.  Since  Aglaia  had  come,  the  rajah  was 
often  to  be  found  there  in  the  early  morning, 
either  pacing  one  of  the  shaded  alleys,  with  the 
child  beside  him,  or  sharing  a  breakfast  of  fruit 
and  milk  with  her  in  the  darkened  and  artifi- 
cially cooled  summer-house.  And,  indeed,  they 
had  scarcely  entered  the  rajah's  favourite  walk 
before  they  saw  the  little  figure  of  Aglaia, 
quaint  and  lovely  in  a  gauzy  Indian  dress.  She 
was  walking  more  sedately  than  usual,  for  a 
creature  still  smaller  than  herself — a  wizened, 
white-faced  baby,  dressed  in  strange  nondescript 
garments — was  toddling  by  her  side. 

'Isn't  he  a  darhng?'  she  said  to  Chunder 
Singh,  whom  she  always  addressed  in  Enghsh. 
'He's  just  had  his  breakfast,  and  I've  brought 
him  out  to  see  Daddy  Tom.' 

'  And  have  you  seen  him  yet,  Missy  ? '  said 
Chunder  Singh,  gravely. 

'  Why,'  said  Aglaia,  looking  up  at  her  Indian 
friend,  '  what  a  funny  face  you  have  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Chunder !     Aren't  you  glad  to  see  little 
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Dick  ?  That's  his  name.  He  mustn't  walk  far, 
for  his  mother  says  his  legs  have  got  cramped. 
Just  think  !  He  was  ten  days  in  a  cart.  Is  'oo 
tired,  little  pet  ? '  she  said  lispingly  to  the  baby. 
'  Shall  Aglaia ' 

'  No,  no,  Missy-sahib,'  cried  the  ayah, 
running  up.  '  Too  small,  you !  Ayah,  give 
poor  baba.' 

But  the  poor  baba,  who  was  a  person,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  of  irrepressible  activity,  refused 
to  be  taken  up.  He  seated  himself  on  the  grass, 
struck  out  with  his  little  fists,  and  looked  up  at 
them  with  a  delicious  smile  of  baby  contentment. 
Then  Aglaia  assailed  him  with  kisses,  and 
Chunder  Singh  and  Lutfullah,  who,  for  all  their 
grave  looks,  were  men  of  most  tender  disposition, 
smiled  at  one  another  and  passed  on.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  Aglaia  had  no  thoughts  even 
for  Daddy  Tom  that  morning.  She  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  little  Dick. 

The  rajah  w^as  not  in  his  summer-house,  and 
the  attendant  in  that  charming  retreat,  who 
was  the  daily  purveyor  of  his  Highness's  little 
breakfast,  had  not  as  yet  received  any  orders 
from  him. 

Eetraciug  their  steps  to  the  palace,  which 
the  rajah  did  not  seem  to  have  quitted  that 
morning,  the  two  elderly  men  looked  a  httle  blue. 
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They  made  tlieir  way  straight  to  Tom's 
sleeping  apartment.  Chunder  Singh  knocked, 
but  he  received  no  answer.  He  knocked  again, 
and,  after  waiting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  tried  the  handle  cautiously.  He  found 
that  it  was  bolted  on  the  inside,  and  turned  a 
relieved  face  to  LutfuUah. 

'  He  must  be  within,'  he  said.  '  No  one  else 
would  presume  to  draw  the  bolt.  Xo  doubt  he 
was  awake  all  night,  and  fell  asleep  towards  the 
morning.     We  must  have  patience.' 

They  left  Hussein  Buksh,  the  second  bearer, 
one  of  Chunder  Singh's  own  nominees,  at  the 
door,  desiring  him  to  let  them  know  the  moment 
the  rajah  stirred,  and  went  down  themselves  into 
the  garden.  There  they  found  the  three  English 
ladies  who  had  arrived  the  night  before  gathered 
together  in  a  little  group  round  the  children. 
They  wore,  with  a  curious  awkwardness,  lovely 
Indian  dresses,  some  of  which,  as  being  the  best 
he  could  procure,  Tom  had  laid  in  store  to  meet 
such  an  emergency  as  this.  Their  faces  were 
very  pale,  and  the  haggard  anxiety,  the  horror, 
remembered  or  expected,  which  gave  so  j)iteous 
an  expression  to  our  countrywomen  in  these 
dreadful  days,  had  not  left  their  faces  ;  but  the 
quiet  night  and  the  peaceful  awakening  had  re- 
freshed them,  and  they  were  already  very  different 
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from  the  wretched,  bedraggled-looking  creatures 
who  had  driven  through  Gumilcund  on  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

Chunder  Sincfh  and  Lutfullah  saluted  the 
ladies  reverently.  Lucy,  who  was  talking  to 
Aglaia,  a  httle  apart  from  the  others,  eyed  them 
with  some  curiosity.  '  The  major-domo  of  the 
palace,'  she  whispered,  'and  one  of  the  chief 
citizens.  How  funny  it  all  is  !  Something  like 
the  middle  ages.'  The  mother  of  the  white- 
faced  baby  was,  in  the  meantime,  answering 
Chunder  Singh's  inquiries,  and  expressing  her 
satisfaction  in  having  reached  so  pleasant  a 
haven  of  rest. 

'  Does  the  major-domo  understand  English  ?  ' 
asked  Lucy. 

Aglaia  nodded.  '  Oh  I  yes.  He"s  a  nice  man. 
I  like  him,'  said  the  child. 

'  Then  I  must  speak  to  him,'  said  Lucy.  With 
her  white  face  and  golden  hair,  and  large,  childish- 
looking  eyes,  Lucy  looked  quaint  and  very  pretty 
that  morning.  She  had  been  given  her  choice 
amongst  a  number  of  dresses,  and  she  had  picked 
out  a  tunic  of  cherry-coloured  silk  and  a  snow- 
white  saree  of  the  finest  muslin,  deeply  trimmed 
with  gold  embroideries.  To  put  on  these  pretty 
fresh  garments  after  her  copious  bath  of  warm 
scented  water  had  given  poor  Lucy  a  sense  of 
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satisfaction,  which,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it 
seriously,  seemed  curiously  inappropriate,  if  not 
wicked.  But  she  could  not  help  herself ;  she 
was  happier  than  she  had  been,  and  the  pretty 
dress,  which  suited  her  to  perfection,  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  her  happiness.  Pressing  forward 
she  addressed  Chunder  Singh  : 

'Oh!'  she  cried,  'where  is  the  rajah,  the 
person,  I  mean,  who  received  us  last  night  ?  He 
is  the  rajah,  isn't  he  ? ' 

'  Yes,  madam.  It  was  our  rajah — the  ruler  of 
Gumilcund — who  had  the  honour  of  welcoming 
you  to  his  palace  last  night,'  said  Chunder  Singh, 
nearly  paralysing  the  childish  little  creature  with 
his  dignity.  She  fixed  her  limpid  eyes  upon  him 
doubtingly ;  then  recovering  herself  with  an  effort : 

'  Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  '  I  was  told  so.  Could 
you  tell  him  please — the  rajah,  I  mean — his  Ex- 
cellency— is  that  the  way  to  speak  to  the  great 
people  here,  Aglaia —  ? ' 

Chunder  Singh  was  waiting  respectfully  for 
the  conclusion  of  her  sentence. 

'  I  want  particularly  to  speak  to  him,'  went 
on  Lucy  more  fluently.  'Perhaps  you  wouldn't 
mind  saying  that  I  have  a  message  for  him — I 
suppose,'  looking  round  at  the  other  ladies  with 
some  bewilderment,  '  that  it  is  for  him.  You 
know  he  told  us  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  but 
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this  isn't  much  like  an  English  house.  And  how- 
does  he  come  to  be  a  rajah  ?  Oh  !  dear,  if  Grace 
could  only  have  come  herself! ' 

'  His  Excellency  was  educated  in  England,' 
broke  in  the  mellifluous  voice  of  Chunder  Singh. 

'  And  some  of  us  think  him  more  English 
than  Indian,'  added  Lutfullah  pleasantly. 

'  You  can  speak  English  too,  chief  citizen  ! ' 
cried  Lucy.  '  This  is  most  extraordinary.  Eeally 
I  begin  to  think  that  we  must  have  died  last 
night,  and  that  we  are  in  a  sort  of  half-Enghsh, 
half-Indian  paradise.  But,'  with  a  deep  sigh, 
'  that  can't  be,  for  Grace  would  certainly  have 
been  here  before  us.  Oh,  my  poor  Grace  !  my 
dear  Grace  !  Can't  anyone  tell  me  where  you 
are?' 

'  Hush  !  Lucy.  Hush !  We  shall  never 
know  how  they  went.  She  and  my  lovely  Kit, 
cried  Mrs.  Durant,  weeping  bitterly.  'Little 
could  I  have  thought  to  what  his  love  for  her 
would  have  brought  him ' 

'  Do  you  give  them  up  ?  '  cried  Lucy,  flashing 
round  upon  her  friend  fiercely.  '  /  don't,  and 
just  because  they  are  together  !  Oh  !  Mr.  Major- 
domo,  if  you  have  a  heart — and  you  look  as  if 
you  had — find  this  mysterious  prince,  who  is  an 
Englishman  and  not  an  Englishman,  and  ask 
him,  for  pity's  sake,  to  speak  to  us.' 

VOL.  IL  o 
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'  No  doubt  his  Highness  will  request  the 
honour  of  speech  with  you  later,'  said  Chunder 
Singh.  '  At  present  he  must  not  be  disturbed.' 
'  Did  he  say  so  ?  Oh  !  where  is  he  ?  '  sobbed 
Lucy.  '  He  can't  know  how  dreadful  the  danger 
is  !  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  for  being  able  to 
sleep  last  night.  If  Grace  dies  ' — clutching  at 
her  muslin  robe  after  a  fashion  that,  to  the  grave 
Indian,  was  scarcely  decorous.  '  If  Grace  dies, 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself.' 

'  I  will  see  if  his  Highness  is  awake,'  said 
Chunder  Singh  retreating,  while  Lucy,  now  in  a 
perfect  paroxysm  of  grief,  was  led  to  the  summer- 
house  by  her  companions. 

There  they  waited  for  a  long  time.  The  sun 
rose  high  in  the  heavens,  and,  outside  the 
summer-house,  the  air  was  like  that  of  a  heated 
oven  ;  but  here  there  were  punkahs  swinging 
slowly,  and  darkened  windows,  and  splashing 
water,  so  that  they  scarcely  felt  the  heat.  Mean- 
time attendants  came  and  went,  bringing  them 
books  and  music  and  food  and  drink,  and  toys 
and  pictures  for  the  children ;  but,  ask  as  they 
would,  there  came  no  message  from  the  rajah. 

'  I  cannot  stand  it,'  cried  Lucy  at  last.  '  I 
had  rather  not  be  so  comfortable.  I  will  go  out 
and  see  what  it  all  means.' 

'  Go  out  into  that  sun  !     Don't  behave  hke  a 
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mad  girl !  Do  you  wish  to  bring  more  trouble 
upon  us?  You  think  only  of  yourself,'  said 
Kit's  mother  reproachfully. 

And  so,  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  childish  little 
creature,  and  accustomed  to  rebuke,  Lucy  sat 
on  with  red  eyes  and  trembling  fingers,  trying 
to  amuse  herself  and  feel  comfortable  ;  but  pos- 
sessed, all  the  time,  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  and 
remorse  that  nearly  crushed  her. 

At  last,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over, 
and  the  sky  behind  the  trees  that  sheltered  their 
retreat  was  all  ablaze  with  gold  and  crimson, 
she  saw  Chunder  Singh  coming  slowly  towards 
them.  His  face  was  covered,  and  his  head  had 
dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  in  the  dark  eyes 
that  looked  out  from  the  folds  of  his  chuddah 
there  was  a  strange  glitter.  Lucy  had  been 
running  out  to  meet  him ;  but  when  she  saw 
those  blazing  eyes  she  withdrew. 

'  Something  has  happened,'  she  whispered  to 
Aglaia.  '  You  know  him  better  than  we  do, 
child.     Ask  him  what  it  is  ! ' 

Then  Aglaia  ran  out,  and  Lucy,  who  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  heard  her  little 
baby  voice. 

'  Do  bring  Daddy-Tom,'  she  said.  '  He  hasn't 
been  to  see  us  all  the  day.' 

'Missy,'  said  Chunder  Singh,  in  grave,  sad 

o2 
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tones,  '  ask  Miss  Sahib  and  the  Mem  Sahibs 
where  his  Excellency  is.' 

He  was  at  the  door  of  the  summer-house, 
and  as  he  spoke  these  ominous  words,  he  looked 
round  upon  them  searchingly. 

'  Ask  us  ! '  cried  Lucy  hysterically.  '  What 
does  the  strange  man  mean  ?  ' 

'  Madam,'  said  Chunder  Singh,  bowing  low, 

*  you  must  have  the  goodness  to  come  with  me.' 

'  I  ?  '  shrieked  Lucy.  '  Why  ?  What  do  you 
want   with  me  ?      Oh ! '  falling   on   her  knees, 

*  have  pity!  If  he  has  gone,  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  may  have  meant  to  ask  him  ;  but  I 
hadn't  the  chance.  Ask  the  others.  We  saw 
him  for  a  few  little  moments  last  evening,  and 
to-day  we  have  been  alone.  Indeed !  indeed ! 
no  one  has  come  to  us.  Oh !  don't  you  believe 
me?' 

'  Let  me  assure  you,  before  those  here,  who 
will  remember  my  words,'  said  Chunder  Singh, 
'  that  we  mean  you  no  harm.  If  you  fear,  let 
Missy  Sahib  and  her  ayah  come  with  you.  Our 
rajah  has  gone.  How  he  has  gone,  or  why,  we 
cannot  as  yet  find  out  ;  and  as  Hoosanee,  the 
servant  who  brought  you  to  Gumilcund,  has 
gone  also,  we  would  ask  you  the  questions  which 
we  would  have  asked  him  had  he  been  here. 
Miss  Sahib  I  ask  to  come  because  she  is  most 
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interested  in  what  has  happened.     But  if  one  of 

the  Mem  Sahibs ' 

'  Xo,  no,  no.  Take  me  !  I  will  tell  you  all 
I  can,'  sobbed  Lucy. 

Terribly  solemn  and  staggering  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express  were  Lucy's  next 
experiences.  There  was  first  a  brief  journey  in 
a  litter,  with  Aglaia,  to  whom  she  had  clung  as 
her  only  hope  and  consolation,  for  a  companion. 
The  litter  was  put  down,  and,  upon  drawing  its 
curtains  aside,  they  found  themselves  in  a  small, 
dimly-lighted  hall,  in  the  presence  of  four  men, 
all  of  them  as  grave  and  mysterious  of  aspect  as 
Chunder  Singh.  They  were  seated  on  cushions 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall ;  but  when  Lucy 
drew  the  curtains  of  her  litter  aside,  one  of  them 
rose  to  his  feet  and  greeted  her  reverently. 
There  followed  a  few  moments  of  silence,  during 
which  the  poor  little  creature,  who  could  not 
imagine  what  all  this  solemnity  meant,  felt  her 
heart  beating  as  if  it  would  burst. 

Aglaia  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
these  grave  persons,  and  she  was  not  in  the 
least  awed.  Yet  they  constituted  the  inner 
council  of  the  Gumilcund  State.  One  was 
Chunder  Singh,  the  prime  minister,  and  another 
— he  who  had  risen — was  Lutfullah,  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  merchant  class,  and  the  third  was 
Yishniigupta  the  priest,  and  the  fourth  was  the 
exalted  citizen  who  headed  the  warrior  caste  and 
directed  the  organisation  of  the  rajah's  little  army. 

These  good  persons  wore  their  dresses  of 
state,  and  the  dignity  of  their  manners  was  fully 
equal  to  the  grandeur  of  tlieir  appearance. 
When  Aglaia,  who,  as  I  have  said,  had  no  fear, 
ran  up  to  the  magnificent  Lutfullah,  and  began 
chattering  to  him  in  her  baby  Hindoostanee, 
nodding  gravely  meanwhile  to  her  other  friends, 
Lucy  felt  half  afraid  that  the  roof  of  the  hall 
would  drop  down  upon  them. 

But  nothing  happened,  and  she  began  pre- 
sently to  feel  a  little  more  composed.  Then 
Lutfullah,  who,  having  a  bland  manner  and 
reassuring  aspect,  and  being,  moreover,  well 
versed  in  the  Enghsh  tongue,  had  been  com- 
missioned to  ask  the  questions  which  the  council 
had  decided  to  be  necessary,  said,  in  a  soft  voice, 
that  he  trusted  she  would  not  feel  the  least 
alarm.  It  was  true  that  a  calamity  had  fallen 
upon  the  State,  and  it  was  true  also  that  they, 
into  whose  hands  the  direction  of  its  fortunes 
had  come,  were  for  the  moment  embarrassed 
and  disheartened  ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
the  guests  of  the  State  should  suffer.  As  far  as 
she   was   concerned,   all   they   wished    was   an 
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account  of  the  events  that  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  moment  of  their  leaving  the  station 
of  Nowgong  and  the  present,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  unfortunate  occurrence  that,  as  he 
understood,  had  preceded  their  arrival. 

It  was  a  most  stately  preamble.  Lucy,  who 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
tried  to  still  her  beating  heart  and  to  answer  it 
with  becoming  dignity.  And,  in  fact,  she  made 
a  pretty  fair  start.  But,  as  she  went  on,  as  she 
tried  to  draw  a  picture  of  what  Grace  was  to  her 
and  to  them  all,  as  she  entered  upon  a  narration 
of  the  events  that  led  to  their  separation,  her 
dignity  evaporated  in  gasping,  spasmodic  phrases; 
and  tears,  that  not  even  the  august  presence  of 
these  stately  citizens  could  repress,  poured  from 
her  eyes. 

They  listened  in  perfect  silence.  Aglaia,  who 
did  not  fully  understand  what  was  happening, 
crept  up  close  to  her,  and  whispered  to  her  not 
to  cry.  The  poor  httle  ayah  sat  in  the  back- 
ground sobbing  like  a  child.  Lucy  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  go  through  with  it.  But  at  last  it  was 
over.  J^ow  they  would  let  her  go,  and  she 
could  cry  her  heart  out.  Not  yet,  poor  little 
Lucy  !  It  is  Chunder  Singh  who  stands  up,  and 
he  has  thrown  back  the  chuddah  from  his  face, 
which  looks  curiously  determined. 
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'  We  thank  you,  Miss  Sahib,'  he  says  in  his 
grave  and  sonorous  English.  'But  there  is  yet 
one  thing  more  that  we  would  know.  You 
spoke  to  me  this  morning  of  a  message.' 

'  Oh  !  yes.  I  had  a  message ;  but  it  was  not 
for  any  of  you,'  cries  Lucy,  starting  up.  'It 
was  for  him.' 

'  If  he  is  not  here ' 

'  Then  I  must  keep  it  for  him  until  he  comes 
back.' 

'  Will  Miss  Sahib  pardon  her  servant ?* 

'  No,  no,  no.  Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  you.  How 
can  I  ?  They  were  her  last  words.  I  should  be 
a  traitor.' 

'We  thought  that  if  we  heard  the  message 
sent  to  his  Excellency  it  would  help  us  to  find 
him.  That  is  all,'  says  LutfuUah  gently. 
'  Chunder  Singh,  my  good  friend,  it  is  enough,' 
he  adds  in  a  lower  voice.     '  Let  her  go  ! ' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  let  her  go  ! '  say  the  others.  And 
Lucy — oh  !  so  thankful  to  be  released — draws 
round  her  the  silken  curtains  of  the  litter,  and 
Aglaia  gives  her  hand  to  the  ayah,  and,  while 
they  go  back  to  the  palace,  the  four  ancients  of 
Gumilcund  hold  a  council  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  for  the  State. 
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That  was  Lucy's  last  piece  of  excitement  for 
some  considerable  time.  When,  having  been 
carried  back  to  the  palace,  she  fell  weeping  into 
the  arms  of  her  friends,  there  began  for  her  and 
the  others  a  life  of  the  most  bewildering  mono- 
tony. A  part  of  the  palace,  consisting  of  a 
small  pillared  hall,  and  two  or  three  sleeping 
apartments,  with  the  shaded  alley  in  which 
Chunder  Singh  and  Lutfullah  had  met  them 
first,  and  the  rajah's  summer-house  were  allotted 
to  them.  Day  after  day,  with  clock-like  regu- 
larity, a  liberal  provision  of  meats  and  drinks, 
water  to  their  hearts'  desire,  fresh  garments, 
sweetmeats,  and  books  w^ere  brought  to  them. 
They  had  everything,  in  fact,  but  that  for  which 
they  craved  the  most — news. 

Chunder  Singh  and  Lutfullah  went  to  see 
them  occasionally,  and  sent  morning  and  night 
to  inquire  after  their  health.     Mr.  Montgomery, 
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the   Eesident,  paid  them  periodical  visits,  but 
there  was  no  word  of  the  rajah. 

Mysterious  to  the  ladies,  to  Aglaia,  to  whom 
her  dehverer  was  everything,  this  sudden  dis- 
appearance was  a  shock  as  cruel  as  it  was 
inexplicable.  Where  had  her  Daddy-Tom  gone  ? 
she  would  ask  piteously.  Why  hadn't  he  said 
good-bye  to  her  ?  Couldn't  he  send  her  a  letter 
if  he  liked  ?  Questions  which  no  one,  not  even 
the  wise  Chunder  Singh,  could  answer.  Had  it 
not  been  for  baby  Dick,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  restless  of  little  persons,  she  would  have 
suffered  even  more  severely.  In  the  new  healthy 
atmosphere  that  surrounded  him,  Dick  had 
recovered  his  vigour.  The  wizened  little  face 
was  filling  up.  Eoses  and  dimples  were  assert- 
ing their  rights.  The  long  pent-up  limbs  were 
expanding  luxuriously  in  all  sorts  of  joyous 
activities,  which  Aglaia,  who  had  begun  by 
being  his  slave,  was  bound  to  share.  Never 
was  a  merrier  or  a  more  irrepressible  little  man 
than  Dick. 

Sometimes,  worn  out  by  games  and  laughter, 
he  would  fall  asleep,  and  then  Aglaia  would 
steal  quietly  to  the  lattice,  and,  the  tears  drop- 
ping from  her  eyes,  would  watch  and  watch. 
'  Oh  !  if  he  would  only  come — if  he  would  only 
come  ! ' 
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'  Everyone  goes  away,'  she  said  to  Lucy  one 
day.     '  I  wonder  why  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,  dear,'  said  Lucy,  who  was 
becoming  more  and  more  melancholy.  '  I  sup- 
pose they  must.' 

'  He  needn't,'  said  Aglaia  proudly.  '  He  is 
the  master  of  everyone  here.' 

'  Your  Daddy-Tom,  as  you  call  him,  is  like 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  parable,'  said  Lucy. 
'  Do  you  remember  ?  ' 

'Yes,'  said  Aglaia,  in  a  low  voice,  her  little 
face  becoming  strangely  set.  'He  left  all  the 
others.' 

'  And  he  went  after  the  one  that  was  lost,' 
filled  in  Lucy  with  a  sigh.  '  I  always  thought  it 
was  uninteresting  to  be  one  of  the  ninety-and- 
nine.     I  am  sure  of  it  now.' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  Aglaia  wearily. 

'  Of  course  you  don't,  and  I  am  a  goose — an 
ungrateful  goose,  too,'  said  Lucy,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears.     '  If  he  only  brings  back  Grace ' 

'  Is  that  her  name  ?  '  said  Aglaia. 

'  Yes  ;  isn't  it  pretty  ?  And  it's  just  like  her- 
self. Dearest  Grace  !  We  should  never  be  dull 
or  miserable  if  she  were  here.' 

'  Tell  me  what  she  is  like,'  said  Aglaia. 

'  What  Grace  is  like  ?  Ah  !  that's  not  so 
easy,'  said  Lucy  enthusiastically.     '  She  is  per- 
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fectly  lovely  to  begin  with,  tall  and  very  slender 
— oh  !  my  darling ' — breaking  into  tears  and 
sobs — '  if  you  are  alive,  you  must  be  more  than 
slender  now.  All  these  days  and  nights !  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  She  was  so  gentle, 
too.  I  never  heard  her  complain  once.  And 
her  temper  was  that  of  an  angel.  Everyone — 
even  the  servants — adored  her.  It  was  through 
Tikaram's  love  for  her  that  we  got  away  at  all. 
As  for  the  man  who  brought  us  here,  he  simply 
worshipped  her.  Don't  you  hope  she  may  come 
back  safely,  Aglaia  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  child,  briefly  and  sadly. 

'  But  you  don't  seem  a  bit  sorry  for  her,  you 
funny  little  thing.' 

Aglaia  lifted  her  limpid  eyes  and  fixed  them 
on  Lucy's  face.     '  I'm  not,'  she  said. 

'  Now  why,  you  little  barbarian  ?  ' 

'  Because '  began  Aglaia,  and  then  she 

turned  away.  '  I  don't  like  to  talk  of  it,'  she 
said,  and  went  off  to  Dick,  leaving  Lucy  to 
wonder  over  her  curious  precocity. 

But  although  the  ladies  heard  nothing  of 
what  went  on  in  the  city,  there  was  considerable 
uneasiness  and  excitement  abroad.  When  the 
elders  in  the  State  found  out  as  a  certain  fact 
that  their  young  rajah  had  given  them  the  slip 
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they  tried  to  keep  the  uncomfortable  knowledge 
to  themselves.  In  his  room  they  found  a  slip  of 
paper,  written  in  his  hand,  and  addressed  to 
Chunder  Singh.  It  was  his  hope,  he  said,  that 
his  friends  would  not  discover  his  absence  until 
his  return,  when  he  would  give  them  every  ex- 
planation ;  but,  in  case  of  delay  or  obstruction, 
he  begged  that  the  elders  of  Gumilcund  would 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  State  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do.  He  did  not  himself 
anticipate  any  inconvenience  from  his  own  en- 
forced absence.  When  he  had  accomphshed  the 
purpose  upon  which,  as  Chunder  Singh  knew, 
his  heart  was  set,  he  would  return,  and  then  it 
would  rest  with  them  whether  they  would  again 
accept  him  as  their  rajah,  or  choose  rather  to  be 
governed  by  one  of  themselves.  In  the  mean- 
time he  begged  to  assure  them  of  his  faithfulness 
to  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
his  predecessors  for  his  guidance. 

This,  to  the  elders  of  Gumilcund,  while 
reassuring  from  one  point  of  view,  was  disap- 
pointing in  another.  Most,  if  not  aU,  had  given 
full  credence  to  the  assurance  of  their  late  rajah 
that,  in  the  person  of  the  successor  he  had  chosen, 
he  would  himself  return  to  them.  To  us  of  the 
West  such  a  behef  may  appear  childish.  But 
we  must  remember  the  difference  between  our 
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standpoint  and  that  of  the  Asiatic  The  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  from  body  to 
body,  which  to  us  seems  unreal  and  fantastic, 
has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the 
Eastern  creeds.  And,  this  granted,  there  could 
not  surely  be  anything  extraordinarily  unlikely 
in  one  of  high  spiritual  rank  being  permitted,  if 
not  to  choose,  at  least  to  foresee,  his  next  incar- 
nation. In  any  case  this  was  their  behef,  a 
belief  which  the  singular  likeness  between  their 
late  rajah  and  his  successor,  with  rumours  which 
had  come  to  one  and  another  of  mysterious 
voices  holding  communion  with  him,  had  served 
to  confirm.  But  his  departure  at  this  critical 
moment,  an  action  at  variance  with  what  they 
knew  would  have  been  the  will  of  their  late 
ruler,  and  his  apparent  readiness  to  sacrifice  his 
State  so  long  as  he  could  save  a  single  English 
captive,  somewhat  shook  them  in  this  view. 
Nevertheless  they  tried  their  hardest  to  hide  the 
rajah's  flight  from  the  people.  Do  what  they 
would,  however,  it  leaked  out,  and  with  it  came 
other  distressing  and  alarming  news.  The  sur- 
render of  the  Cawnpore  entrenchments,  and  the 
awful  massacres  that  followed  :  the  general  rebel- 
lion in  Oude,  followed  swiftly  by  the  siege  of  the 
Lucknow  Eesidency,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  :  uneasy  rumours  from  the  Punjaub, 
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where  the  disaffected  Poorbeahs  were  being  held 
at  bay  hke  savage  animals,  and  the  delay  at  Delhi 
— these  and  many  other  rumours  came  pouring 
in  as  the  month  of  July  ran  its  course.  It  says 
much  for  the  loyalty  and  strength  of  Chunder 
Singh,  who  w^as  now  the  ruling  spirit  in  the 
councils  of  the  Gumilcund  elders,  that  the  terror 
and  despair  which  were  beginning  to  be  felt 
amongst  the  populace  never  once  touched  them. 
And  yet  there  was  much  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. Chunder  Singh,  indeed,  who  had  visited 
England  twice,  the  first  time  with  Byrajee  Pirtha 
Eaj,  his  late  master,  and  the  second  in  obedience 
to  his  dying  wish  to  further  the  interests  of  his 
successor,  believed  profoundly  in  the  power  of 
England  ;  but  he  knew  also  how  apt  she  is  to 
try  the  effect  of  small  measures,  little  outbursts 
which,  to  the  uninitiated,  seem  nothing  more 
than  ebullitions  of  temper,  before,  armed  with 
her  full  strength,  she  stands  out  wrathfully  to 
assert  her  will.  Such  delay  practised  now 
would  mean,  if  not  the  total  subversion  of  the 
English  power  in  India,  at  least  the  temporary 
ruin  of  those  who  had  accepted  her  as  the  Para- 
mount Power.  It  did  not  need  the  threatening 
letters  which,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  were 
continually  poured  into  Gumilcund  to  advertise 
them  of  what  their  fate  would  be  if  the  English 
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forces — coming  down  from  the  Punjaub  and  up 
from  Calcutta  and  Bombay — met  with  any  serious 
defeat.  Chunder  Singh  and  his  friends  knew 
very  well  what  assault  and  sack  meant  when  a 
baffled  Asiatic  army  were  inside  the  gates  of  a 
wealthy  city.  But  with  all  this  no  thought  of 
compromise  ever  entered  their  minds.  To  the 
terror-stricken  people,  merchants  and  handi- 
craftsmen, who  came  flocking  to  them  for  advice 
they  had  always  the  same  answer :  '  We  have 
gone  too  far  to  retreat  now.  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst  we  must  defend  our  city  to  the  last.' 
The  inquiries  about  the  rajah  were  more 
difficult  to  answer.  His  absence  had  consider- 
ably increased  the  alarm  of  the  people.  For  the 
belief  held  by  the  men  of  education  and  culture 
in  Gumilcund,  as  it  filtered  down  to  the  lower 
strata  of  the  populace,  had  lost  its  vagueness, 
and  had  gained  in  strength.  The  curiously 
dramatic  entry  of  the  young  rajah  into  his  city, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  his  various  appearances, 
gave  colour  to  the  general  superstition.  He 
seemed  to  many  of  them  not  a  man  at  all,  but  a 
divine  being  whose  presence  was  a  guarantee  of 
the  city's  continuance  in  safety  and  prosperity. 
That  this  God-given  ruler  should  leave  them  at 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present  was  inexphcable  save 
in  one  way — that  the  spiritual  beings,  who  were 
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said  to  direct  him,  had  warned  him  of  the  coming 
evil  and  helped  him  to  escape — a  theory  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance  that  no  one  could 
tell  them  how  their  prince  went.  In  spite  of 
all  Chunder  Singh  and  Lutfullah  and  Yishnu- 
gupta  could  say,  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
heavy  within  them,  and  their  minds  presaged 
evil. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 

CONTAINING   EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   RAJAH's   DIARY, 
WITH    HOOSANEE's   RECOLLECTIONS 

The  rajah,  as  it  will  have  already  been  guessed, 
had  discovered  a  secret  way  of  leaving  his 
palace.  Starting  from  a  well,  or  small  chamber 
underneath  his  sleeping  room,  it  led  out  through 
a  long  subterranean  gallery  to  another  well,  most 
secretly  contrived  beyond  the  principal  gate 
of  the  city.  Ganesh,  who  had  discovered  it  by 
accident,  had  made  use  of  it  to  open  communi- 
cations with  Dost  Ah  Khan  Believing  that  the 
rajah  would  accept  the  rebel  chief 's  invitation  to 
a  conference,  he  had  set  everything  in  readiness 
for  a  departure  this  way.  With  regard  to  Tom's 
adventures  on  the  perilous  journey  thus  initiated 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  narratives  both 
by  himself  and  his  attendants.  I  have  said  that, 
in  Gumilcund,  he  had  given  up  recording  the 
events  of  his  daily  life  in  his  diary.  No  sooner 
had  he  left  the  State,  regaining,  as  it  seemed  to 
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him  then,  his  old  identity,  than  the  necessity, 
which  in  some  natures  is  so  strong,  of  complet- 
ing his  life  by  throwing  its  incidents  into  a  mental 
picture,  reasserted  itself.  He  wrote  hurriedly 
day  after  day,  on  the  tablets  he  carried  with  him, 
and  as  they,  with  the  rest  of  his  diary,  have 
been  confided  to  my  keeping,  I  am  able  to  give 
some  extracts  from  them  here. 

'  July  1857. — The  die  is  cast.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  and  I  cannot  now  decide  which  it  is. 
I  have  cast  ofi*  the  shackles  which,  for  these 
many  days,  have  bound  me.  I  am  thinking, 
acting,  living,  in  my  own  person.  And  tlie 
strange  part  of  it  is  that,  with  everything  to 
make  me  uneasy  and  miserable,  I  am  happier  far 
and  more  tranquil  than  I  have  been  for  weeks. 
That  is  why  I  am  writing  now. 

'  It  is  deep  night,  and  we  are  halting — Hoo- 
sanee  and  I — in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  while 
Ganesh,  our  guide,  goes  on  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  admission  into  the  fort,  which  is 
held,  as  I  hear,  by  Dost  Ali  Khan.  I  have  his 
safe-conduct,  presented  to  me  at  Delhi,  on  my 
person.  Ganesh  tells  me  that  it  has  already 
saved  me  from  death  once,  that  had  I  not  had  it 
about  me,  the  soldier  Abdul — my  gaoler  on  the 
White    Eanee's    march — would    certainly  have 

p  '2 
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i^illed  me.  Possibly  it  may  save  me  again.  In 
any  case  I  can  do  no  other  than  I  have  done. 
Whatever  the  issue  may  be,  I  must  await  it  with 
fortitude.  Grace,  I  beheve,  is  in  that  fort.  I 
will  leave  it  with  her,  or  I  vow  before  God  that 
I  will  not  leave  it  at  all.  If  she  is  dead,  which 
I  cannot  and  will  not  believe,  then  I  will  return 
to  Gumilcund,  and  give  myself  up  to  my  people, 
letting  them  do  what  they  wiU  with  me. 

'  The  night  passes  slowly.  Ganesh  is  long 
away.  I  wonder  if  he  really  means  well  by  us, 
or  if  this  is  merely  a  trap  laid  out  for  our  de- 
struction. It  may  be.  Chunder  Singh  was  sure 
of  it.  And  he  knows  the  native  character  much 
better  than  I  do ;  but  as  I  cannot  draw  back 
now,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  I  must  not  dream 
of  failure.  There  are  other  things  to  think  of. 
In  these  quiet  moments,  solitary  except  for 
Hoosanee,  who  crouches  at  my  feet — the  litter  in 
which  I  have  been  travelling  at  rest,  and  my  little 
reading-lamp  making  a  tent  of  light  in  the  dark 
forest — I  have  time  and  opportunity  for  thought. 
In  Gumilcund  I  could  not  think.  That  sense, 
half  oppressive,  half  exultant — ah  !  has  it  not 
been  a  great  illusion  ?  I  feel  so  free,  so  natural 
now:  my  life  has  become  so  simple — one  thought 
in  my  mind — one  will  animating  me — one  object 
at  my  heart — that  I  cannot  but  believe  I  have 
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been  tormenting  myself  in  vain.  And,  indeed, 
can  it  not  be  easily  explained  ?  This  idea  of  a 
double  personality  was  the  clever  stroke  of  policy 
of  a  clever  and  subtle  brain  that  sought  to  pro- 
ject itself  into  the  future.  And  no  doubt,  having 
allowed  myself  to  fall  into  it,  I  have  been  able  to 
do  more  for  the  people  of  Gumilcund  and  for  my 
own  people  also  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  So  far  it  has  been  well.  But  it  can- 
not surely  last  for  ever.  It  began — stay — did  it 
begin  here  ?  Did  it  even  begin  on  board  the 
"  Patagonia  "  ?  Before  ever  I  met  Chunder  Singh 
— the  very  night  after  I  received  news  of  my 
inheritance,  I  had  my  first  vision.  The  next 
was  when  I  opened  the  papers  that  were  so 
mysteriously  lost.  If  then  the  others  resulted 
from  my  intercourse  with  Chunder  Singh,  what 
was  the  origin  of  them  ?  Some  solution  of  the 
mystery  may  come  to  me  by-and-by  ;  it  seems  to 
me  now  as  if  there  was  only  one  way  in  which 
that  question  could  be  answered. 

'  But  I  hear  footsteps  in  the  wood ;  I  must 
put  my  pen  down.' 

The  following  entries   are   undated  ;    but  I 
know  that  they  belong  to  this  period. 

'What  a  terrible — what  a  bewildering  day 
this  has  been !     I  have  been  thinking — I  have 
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been  talking — I  have  been  pleading — I  have  been 
protesting — till  I  scarcely  know  where  I  am  or 
what  I  am  doing,  and — I  tremble  as  I  write  the 
words — I  am  no  nearer  the  accomplishment  of 
my  object  than  I  was  when  I  arrived. 

'  One  thing,  however,  seems  certain.  Dost 
Ali  Khan,  though  he  would  give  worlds  to  de- 
tach me  and  my  State  from  the  English  alliance, 
has  no  wish  or  intention  of  injuring  me  personally. 
I  confess,  after  all  I  have  heard  of  the  perfidy  of 
Asiatics,  I  am  a  little  astonished  at  the  gratitude 
I  have  met  with  for  very  small  favours. 

'  But  I  must  try  to  put  it  all  down  in  detail. 
It  may  be  useful  for  future  reference. 

'  Early  this  morning  I  was  carried  into  the 
fort.  Eefreshments  were  placed  before  me ;  I 
was  allowed  to  adjust  my  dress,  and  then  I  was 
led  by  Ganesh  into  the  presence  of  the  chief, 
in  whom,  although  his  appearance  was  much 
changed,  I  at  once  recognised  the  high-caste 
youth  I  had  fed  and  sheltered  in  my  tent  at 
Delhi. 

'  He  was  alone,  having  dismissed  his  captains. 
The  place  in  which  he  received  me  was  a  court, 
open  to  the  sky  and  surrounded  by  galleries,  in 
one  of  which  I  distinctly  saw  a  veiled  lady  sit- 
ting. My  heart  leapt  into  my  mouth,  for  I 
thought  it  might  be  Grace  ;  but  I  came  to  the 
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conclusion  presently  that  it  was  not  Grace  but 
Vivien,  who  had,  as  I  knew,  completely  thrown 
in  her  lot  with  the  rebels. 

The  chief  greeted  me  with  perfect  courtesy, 
saying  that  this  was  an  honour  to  which  he  had 
long  been  looking  forward.  I,  feehng  myself  in 
his  power,  answered  after  the  same  courteous 
fashion,  and  after  this  little  preliminary  fencing 
he  began  to  speak  about  the  curious  and  critical 
state  of  affairs  in  the  country.  I  would  not  in- 
terrupt him,  being  anxious  to  know  precisely 
what  his  views  were,  and  I  confess  it  was  a  httle 
strange  to  me  to  hear  views,  set  forth  ably,  and 
urged  with  no  little  eloquence,  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  and  to  support  since  I  came  to  India.  For, 
according  to  him,  the  English  overlordship  has 
been  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  It  has 
failed  in  strength,  in  sympathy,  in  suitability  to 
the  people  of  the  land.  That,  sooner  or  later,  it 
would  be  swept  away,  to  be  replaced  by  a  more 
congenial  rule,  he  did  not  for  one  single  moment 
doubt ;  and  he  strongly  advised  me  either  to  go 
back  quietly  to  my  own  country,  or  if,  being  an 
Englishman,  I  desired  still  to  rule  Asiatics,  to 
make  up  my  mind  frankly  to  throw  in  my  lot 
with  them.  A  countrywoman  of  mine,  and  he 
smiled  in  a  very  strange  way,  had  come  pru- 
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dently  to  this  latter  determination  ;  and  he  did 
not  think  she  repented  what  she  had  done. 

*  To  all  this  I  Hstened  as   quietly  as  I  could, 
not  attempting  a  word  of  contradiction. 

'  He  asked  me  straightly  if  I  would  join  them. 
I  answered  that  I  could  do  nothing  without  the 
consent  of  the  elders  of  my  people.  Did  I  wish 
them  well  ?  he  went  on  to  say.  I  said  that  I  was 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  principles 
and  aims  to  be  able  to  answer  such  a  question. 
I  was,  as  he  very  well  knew,  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Government  to  which  I  owed 
my  advancement.  Dost  Ali  Khan  smiled  at 
this,  and  said  my  boldness  pleased  him.  He 
said,  further,  contradicting  some  of  his  previous 
assertions,  that  if  the  English  had  behaved  to 
him  as  they  had  behaved  to  me,  he  would  never 
have  taken  part  against  them.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  had  heard  that  the  British  army,  on  their 
way  to  relieve  Lucknow,  had  met  with  a  serious 
defeat,  and  been  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Cawn- 
pore.  I  said  boldly  that  no  such  rumour  had 
come  to  me,  and  that  even  if  it  had  I  should  not 
have  believed  it.  I  knew  indeed  that  General 
Havelock  was  retreating  ;  but  his  reason  was 
insufficiency  of  troops,  and  not  defeat  in  battle. 

'  So,  for   a  full  hour,  we  fenced   with  one 
another,  for  I  knew  the  Oriental  character,  and 
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while  burning  to  speak  of  my  beloved  Grace,  I 
would  not  court  defeat  by  rushing  upon  her 
name. 

'  Dost  AH  Khan  spoke  of  her  first.  As  this  is 
important,  I  am  trying  to  put  down  in  my  own 
language  a  perfect  transcript  of  his  words,  and 
of  my  own  answers. 

'  "  I  am  to  understand,  then,"  he  said  sud- 
denly, "  that  my  brother  has  come  hither  in 
obedience  to  my  message  ?  " 

'  I  answered  briefly  in  the  affirmative. 

'  He  looked  at  me  searchingly.  "  I  gave  you 
to  understand,"  he  went  on,  "  that  the  English- 
woman of  whom  you  are  in  search  was  in  my 
hands." 

'  I  answered  quietly,  fighting  down,  as  best  I 
could,  my  fiery  impatience,  "  I  trusted  in  Dost 
AH  Khan's  honour.     Have  I  done  wrongly  ?  " 

'  "  Let  us  wait  a  moment,"  said  the  wily  feUow, 
laughing  after  a  fashion  that  made  my  blood 
run  cold.  "I  do  not  say  that  she  is  in  my 
hands,  and  into  such  a  war  as  ours  honour  does 
not  enter.  Have  your  friends  and  aUies  acted 
honourably  with  me  ?  " 

'  "  /  have  sought  to  do  so,"  I  said. 

'  "  You  ?  That  is  true,  and,  if  you  stood  alone, 
I  would  do  what  I  could  to  gratify  your  desires. 
But  you  belong  to  the  cause  for  which  you  are 
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fighting.  I  must  therefore  use  you  as  I  would 
this  weapon  if  I  had  it  in  my  hand  and  saw 
a  deadly  foe  in  front  of  me.  Enough  of  pre- 
amble !  Say  this  fair  Englishwoman  is  in  my 
hands,  what  price  would  you  give  me  for 
her  ?  " 

'  "  My  life,"  I  cried  passionately. 

'  He  smiled  grimly.  "  Well  spoken  !  "  he  said ; 
"  but  wide  of  the  mark.  My  brother's  life  is  of 
no  value  to  me.     I  prefer  his  friendship." 

'  I  paused  for  a  moment.  It  was  difficult  to 
think — difficult  to  speak — with  this  terrible 
excitement  at  my  heart.     At  last  I  said  slowly : 

' "  My  personal  friendship  is  yours.  Give  her 
up — let  us  go  away  together  safely,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  send  her  to  Gumilcund  under  a  fitting 
escort,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  so  long  as 
I  live  I  will  be  grateful  to  you." 

'  "  Those  are  fine  words,"  said  Dost  Ali  Khan, 
and  the  eyes  that  he  fixed  upon  my  face  seemed 
to  glitter  strangely.  "  But  I  care  little  for 
words.  How  will  my  brother  show  his  gratitude  ? 
Will  he  be  on  my  side  ?  " 

'  "  You  know  I  cannot,"  I  answered.  "  But 
this  I  will  promise.  When  this  mad  attempt  of 
yours  ends,  as  end  it  must,  in  ruin  to  yourself, 
and  the  dispersion  of  those  who  now  call 
themselves  your  friends,  I  will  stand  by  you  as 
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a  friend  may,  and  plead  your  cause  with  our 
Government." 

'  Scarcely  suffering  me  to  finish,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  "  You  are  bold,"  he  said  with  a  harsh 
laugh.  "  Failure  ?  Euin  ?  Who  dares  to  speak 
of  them  here  ?  Eemember  that  you  are  not  in 
your  own  encampment  at  Delhi,  sheltered  by 
the  English  power.     You  are  in  my  dominions." 

'  I  looked  him  fuU  in  the  face.  "  That,"  I  said, 
"  gives  me  courage  to  speak  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth.  Would  my  brother  have  me  lie  to 
him  because  he  is  strong  and  I  am  weak  ?  " 

'  The  dull  red  which  had  overspread  Dost  Ali 
Khan's  dark  face  died  down,  and  his  fierce  eyes 
fell.  "My  brother  has  spoken  well,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  apologise  to  him  for  my  heat.  But  it  is 
dangerous,  let  me  tell  him,  to  browbeat  a  man 
in  his  own  house." 

'  "  I  should  prefer  it,"  I  answered,  "  to  brow- 
beating him  in  mine." 

' "  Come,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  that  is  a 
good  reproof.  I  have  not  forgotten  Delhi. 
Give  me  your  hand  and  say  what  you  will." 

'Thus  encouraged,  I  thanked  him  for  his 
goodwill  and  kindly  remembrance,  set  forth  my 
errand  in  a  few  simple  words,  and  besought  him 
not  to  delay  me  any  longer.  By  obeying  his 
summons,  I  said,  I  had  risked  everything  with 
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my  friends  at  Gumilcund.  Nothing  but  a  swift 
return  would  save  my  credit.  If  he  had  really 
any  regard  for  me,  let  him  accept  my  assurances 
of  personal  friendship,  bring  me  to  where  my 
countrywoman  was,  and  permit  us  to  go. 

'But  it  was  not  to  be  so  easily  done,  for 
though  courteous,  even  to  deference,  in  his 
manner,  Dost  Ali  Khan  had  no  intention  of  fore- 
going the  purpose  with  which  he  has  brought 
me  to  this  place.  Instead  of  answering  my 
question,  he  begged  my  permission  to  relate  a 
little  incident.  I  agreed,  of  course,  though  my 
heart  was  hke  to  burst  with  impatience,  and  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  the  following  story. 

'  "A  man  came  to  me  the  other  day,  asking  to 
join  my  force.  He  was  dressed  as  a  peasant, 
but  I  knew  at  once  that  he  was  a  soldier.  He 
was  enrolled  with  two  or  three  others  whom  he 
brought,  all  stalwart  men.  I  found  soon  that 
he  had  been  Soubahdar  in  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Company's  regiments,  and  that  he  had  a 
private  vengeance  to  serve.  His  colonel — one 
Sahib  Elton — had  insulted  and  wounded  him, 
and  he  wished  to  deal  him  a  blow  that  he  would 
feel.  I  do  not  encourage  private  spites ;  but  I 
am  obhged  to  make  the  most  of  the  only  material 
that  comes  to  me,  and  before  I  heard  this 
Soubahdar's  story,  I  had  judged  that  he  was  a 
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clever  soldier,  and  that  I  would  do  well  to  keep 
him.  Let  my  brother  listen  well,"  said  the  rebel 
chieftain  impressively,  "  for  the  strange  part  of 
my  story  comes  in  here.  The  Soubahdar  knew 
that  his  enemy  had  a  daughter  in  the  European 
station  of  Nowgong.  I  had  heard,  no  matter 
how" — I  thought  that  here  he  glanced  up  to- 
wards the  gallery,  and  my  heart  beat  angrily — 
"  that  you  had  sent  in  search  of  her.  So  I 
allowed  my  Soubahdar  to  take  out  a  few  horse- 
men and  waylay  the  Nowgong  fugitives." 

'  He  paused.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
repressed  a  movement  of  indignation ;  but 
remembering  that  I  was  entirely  in  his  hands,  I 
was  able  to  muster  sufficient  self-control  to  beg 
him  to  go  on  with  his  story.  "  Did  the  Soubahdar 
succeed  in  his  base  attempt? "  I  asked. 

'  He  would  not  answer  me  directly.  Here, 
indeed,  our  conversation  became  so  swift  and 
complicated  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  write  it 
down  accurately.  I  remember  that  he  pressed 
his  alliance  upon  me,  and  1  know  that  I  strenu- 
ously refused  to  pledge  myself  to  anything 
more  than  the  personal  friendship  and  exercise 
of  influence  in  case  of  disaster  which  I  had 
already  promised  him. 

'  Again  and  again  I  tried  to  surprise  him  into 
making  some  admission  as  to  the  safety  of  Grace 
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and  Kit,  and  again  and  again  he  evaded  me. 
At  last,  having  travelled  all  night,  and  lived  for 
some  days  previously  in  a  state  of  nerve-tension, 
which  made  rest  impossible,  I  became  so  much 
exhausted  that  I  could  scarcely  raise  my  voice 
above  a  whisper. 

'  By  this  time  the  full  day  had  come.  It  was 
a  day  of  storms.  As  I  was  led  across  the  court 
to  the  mud-paved  room  on  the  ground-storey, 
which  I  am  to  occupy,  the  rain  beat  upon  us 
pitilessly  and  the  wind  howled  and  tore  about 
the  corners  of  the  fort,  till  one  might  have 
thought  it  in  danger  of  destruction. 

'  I  felt  that  I  must  sleep  if  I  was  to  preserve 
my  senses :  there  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  no 
imminent  danger  to  anyone,  so  I  flung  myself  on 
the  charpoy  which  was  the  only  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room  and  closed  my  eyes. 

'  The  next  thing  I  knew — and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  only  a  moment  had  gone  by  since  I  lay 
down — I  was  starting  up,  wide-awake  and  full 
of  energy,  and  Hoosanee  was  standing  beside 
me  with  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and 
a  dish  of  chupatties  in  the  other.  I  took  the 
little  meal  gladly.  He  watched  me,  looking  sad 
and  reproachful ;  but  when  I  begged  him  to  give 
his  opinion  of  the  state  of  affairs,  he  put  his 
finder  on  his  lip  and  shook  his  head.     It  was 
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then  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  sought  and  obtained 
another  interview  with  Dost  AH  Khan  ;  but  with 
no  better  result,  and  now,  night  having  come,  I 
have  returned  to  my  room,  and,  with  Hoosanee 
watching  beside  me,  am  waiting  for  those  in  the 
fort  to  go  to  rest,  as  we  intend  then  to  look 
round  us  cautiously. 

'  Ganesh  has  kept  away  all  day.  This,  I  am 
afraid,  augurs  ill  for  his  faithfulness.' 

A  few  words  must  be  added  here.  I  have 
them  from  Hoosanee,  who  was  faithful  to  his 
master  throughout  this  adventure. 

Everything  was  still  that  night,  he  said.  He 
was  dozing.  His  master  was  keeping  himself 
awake  by  writing  in  his  book.  They  had 
determined,  towards  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  to  go  round  the  fort  themselves.  He 
had  made  friends  with  one  of  the  watchmen, 
whose  faithfulness  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
present  of  a  valuable  trinket,  and  the  promise 
of  still  richer  gifts,  if  he  helped  them  to  their 
will.  What  they  wished  to  do  was  to  find  out 
for  certain  if  Grace  and  Kit  were  in  the  fort, 
and,  if  so,  putting  off  their  dehverance  until 
some  good  plan  could  be  devised,  to  encourage 
them  by  letting  them  know  that  friends  were  at 
hand. 
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He,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  dozing.  Feel- 
ing sure  that  they  ought  to  be  on  the  move,  he 
aroused  himself.  His  master  put  down  his  book, 
and  asked  him  in  a  whisper  to  go  out  and  see  if 
his  friend  was  ready.  He  crept  to  the  door, 
which  was  ajar,  and  opened  it.  In  the  next 
moment  he  had  fallen  back  upon  his  master, 
dazed  and  trembling. 

The  doorway  was  blocked  up  by  a  slender 
figure  in  shinincr  raiment  with  the  face  covered, 
and  naturally  his  first  thought  was  that  Dost  Ali 
Khan,  repenting  of  his  treachery,  had  sent  them 
his  captive.  But  Tom  knew  better.  The  moment 
he  saw  the  figure  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
wrathful  expression.  Hoosanee,  thinking  from 
the  emotion  in  his  voice  and  manner  that  some 
new  danger  assailed  them,  looked  to  him  for  direc- 
tions ;  but  Tom  motioned  him  away.  '  This  is 
an  Englishwoman,  but  not  the  one  we  seek,'  he 
said  in  Marathi.  '  Eemain  in  the  room,  but  keep 
at  a  little  distance  from  us.' 

Of  the  interview  that  followed  no  record  re- 
mains. Tom  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
speak  of  it.  It  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in 
his  diary.  Hoosanee,  whose  confidence  in  his 
master  was  perfect,  neither  understood  nor  sought 
to  i  understand  what  was  going  on.  Fearing 
treachery,  however,  he  held  himself  on  the  alert, 
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and  when,  after  having  poured  herself  out  in  a 
torrent  of  impassioned  words,  Vivien,  for  the 
figure  could  have  been  none  other,  rushed  out 
into  the  darkness,  he  was  by  his  master's  side 
in  a  moment.  To  his  dismay  he  found  him 
weak  and  trembling.  Twice,  it  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  trying  to  speak,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

Then  Hoosanee  told  him  that  the  night  was 
passing,  and  urged  him  to  lose  no  time  in  setting 
forth  upon  their  task.  The  friendly  Watchman 
was  outside.  He  had  won  over  all  those  who 
were  watching  with  him.  If  they  did  not  at 
once  seize  their  opportunity,  it  would  pass  out 
of  their  hands  for  ever. 

But  if  his  master's  manner  had  dismayed 
him,  he  was  still  more  alarmed  by  the  way  in 
which  his  advice  was  taken.  For  an  instant 
Tom  made  as  if  he  would  fojlow  him,  and  then 
he  sat  down  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Hoosanee  was  in  an  agony.  What  had 
happened  ?  '  Is  Missy  Grace  dead  ?  '  he  whis- 
pered, going  quite  close  to  his  master. 

'  No,  no ;  I  hope  to  God  she  is  alive  still,' 
said  Tom.  '  And  if  I  knew  that  the  Jezebel  who 
has  just  gone  was  speaking  the  truth,  I  should 
not  be  hke  this.  I  should  know,  at  least,  what 
to  attempt.     But  how  am  I  to  tpli  ?     She  may 
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be  lying  to  me  as  she  lied  to  her  husband,  as  she 
is  lying  every  day  to  Dost  Ali  Khan.' 

'  What  has  she  told  my  master  ? '  asked 
Hoosanee. 

'  She  says  that  they  were  here,  and  that  they 
have  gone.  She  heard  I  was  coming  and  she  put 
them  out.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  we 
should  not  meet.  Curses — a  thousand  curses — 
on  her  head  ! ' 

'Why  did  she  tell  my  master  this?'  said 
Hoosanee. 

'  She  did  not  tell  me  at  first.  It  came 
out.  That  is  why  I  think  it  may  be  true.  She 
was  enraged  that  I  would  not  do  what  she 
wished,  and  then  she  threw  it  in  my  teeth.  If  I 
believed  her,  and  escaped  as  I  might  do,  and  if 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  had  lied  to  me 
— or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  remained  here  while 
they  were  going  through  danger  and  hardship 
outside — oh  !  Hoosanee — my  brother,  advise  me  ! 
What  shall  I  do  ? ' 

'  Listen,  my  master,'  said  the  good  fellow, 
who,  while  his  master  had  been  speaking,  had 
taken  his  own  measure  of  the  situation.  '  You 
will  stay  here  for  an  hour.  Yes.  I  beseech  you, 
do  as  I  say  !  It  will  be  best.  Alone  no  one  will 
suspect  me.  I  will  join  my  friend,  the  chow- 
kedar,  and  go  with   him  on  his  rounds.     I  will 
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hear  the  last  news  of  the  place.  If  the  prisoners 
are  still  here,  or  if  they  have  been  put  out,  as 
the  White  Eanee  says,  will  soon  be  known  to  me. 
When  I  know,  I  will  return  to  my  master,  and 
he  will  decide  what  we  had  best  do.' 

It  seemed  the  most  feasible  plan.  In  any 
case,  so  Hoosanee  has  told  me,  it  was  adopted. 
He  left  his  master,  hoping  that  he  would  com- 
pose himself  in  his  absence,  and  went  out  into 
the  court.  The  first  person  he  met  was  Ganesh. 
Ganesh  looked  wild  and  unnatural.  Hoosanee 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  tax  him  with  treachery. 
The  Brahmin  threw  back  the  word  in  his  teeth, 
and  they  parted.  Ganesh  went  to  the  door  of 
their  master's  room.  Hoosanee  j  oined  the  friendly 
chowkedar.  They  were  smoking  a  pipe  toge- 
ther, and  the  bearer  was  gradually  drawing  out 
the  information  he  required,  when  in  the  court- 
yard there  was  a  sudden  clamour.  One  of  the 
sentinels,  posted  outside,  came  rushing  in  breath- 
less with  the  news  that  the  Gora-log  or  European- 
folk  were  upon  them.  The  chowkedar  sprang 
up  and  ran  headlong  to  the  quarter  of  the  fort 
where  Dost  Ali  Khan  and  his  captains  were 
sleeping,  and  Hoosanee  made  at  full  speed  for 
his  master's  room.  Ganesh  was  there  before 
him,  so  the  young  rajah  had  already  heard  of  the 
panic.    He  was  standing  up  fully  dressed,  with  a 
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revolver  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
and  Ganesh  was  beseeching  him  to  remain  where 
he  was.  '  We  may  escape,'  he  said,  '  if  we  re- 
main where  we  are.  If  we  go  out  amongst  them 
we  are  doomed.' 

'  But  the  prisoners ! '  cried  Tom,  who  must 
have  been  nearly  beside  himself. 

'  If  they  are  in  the  fort — '  began  Ganesh. 

'  They  are  not — they  are  not,'  shrieked 
Hoosanee. 

'  The  chief  thinks  so,  but  he  is  mistaken.  The 
Soubahdar  Sufder  Jung  was  ordered  yesterday 
by  the  White  Eanee  to  take  them  away.' 

'  The  Soubahdar  Sufder  Jung  ! '  echoed  Tom, 
and  his  arms  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  his 
limbs  seemed  to  fail  under  him.  *  The  Soubah- 
dar Sufder  Jung ! ' 

'  Courage,  Excellency ! '  said  Ganesh.  '  He 
has  done  it  in  the  hope  of  reward.' 

'  Eeward  ?  Vengeance  ! '  cried  the  unfor- 
tunate young  fellow.  '  Here  !  For  God's  sake 
let  me  out !  I  will  kill  that  fiend  with  my  own 
hands  ;  I  will  force  her  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
Ganesh — Hoosanee,  wretches !  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Have  you  turned  against  me  too  ?  Loose 
me,  or  I  will  slay  you  both  ! ' 

'  Let  my  lord  have  patience  ! '  murmured 
Hoosanee. 
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'  Patience  ? '  echoed  Tom,  with  a  hoarse  laugh. 
'  There  !     This  is  my  patience  ! ' 

With  one  mighty  effort  he  had  thrown  them 
off.  They  lay  on  the  ground — stunned  by  the 
force  with  which  they  had  fallen.  Tom  picked 
up  his  weapons  and  hounded,  hke  a  wild  creature 
escaped  from  captivity,  across  the  room.  For  a 
few  moments  they  lost  him. 

When  Hoosanee  came  to  himself,  the  room 
was  empty.  He  had  fallen  with  more  force  than 
Ganesh,  who  had  already  followed  his  master, 
and  he  had  not  the  least  idea  how  long  he  had 
been  insensible.  It  would  have  been  natural  for 
the  good  fellow,  who  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  devotion  and  rectitude,  to  be  indigaant  at 
the  treatment  he  had  received ;  but  it  was  not 
so.  Sorrow  and  compassion  for  his  master,  with 
shame  that  he  could  not  hold  him  back  from 
what,  enlightened  by  a  few  awful  words  from 
Ganesh,  would,  he  believed,  be  his  destruction, 
made  up  the  whole  of  his  feeling.  His  head 
had  struck  violently  against  a  corner  of  the 
charpoy  as  he  fell,  and,  with  recovered  conscious- 
ness, came  violent  pain.  He  raised  himself  with 
difficulty  to  a  sitting  posture,  crept  to  the  door 
and  looked  out. 

The  confusion  had  not  ceased.     From  every 
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hole  and  corner  armed  men  were  hurrying  out 
to  man  the  walls,  and  there  came,  from  a  little 
distance,   the   rattle  of  musketry.     There   was 
another  sound — more  awful  in  its  sicrnificance — 
the  dull  boom  of  cannon,  and  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing masonry.     But  it  was  not  for  this  that  the 
unarmed,  terror-stricken  man  was  hstening.     It 
was  not  to  hear  this  that  he  laid  his  ear  upon 
the  ground.     Ha  !  what  is  that  ?     He  springs  to 
his  feet,  gazes  into  the  lurid,  torch -lit  enclosure, 
and  then,  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  trum- 
pet-wise, shrieks  out, '  Ply  !  fly  !     The  magazine 
is  undermined.'     The  words  act  like  magic.     In 
less  than  a  moment  the  court  is  full  of  flying 
figures.     There   is   a   subterranean    exit.     The 
Europeans  will  not  discover  it  in  the  darkness. 
Hundreds  fling  themselves  into  it,  castiag  away 
their  weapons,  and  hundreds  are  crushed  out  of 
all  simihtude  of  men.     But,  amongst  the  flying 
figures,  Hoosanee  does  not  see  those  whom  he 
seeks.     There  comes  to  his  ear  a  low  rumble, 
and  he  flings  himself  down  with  his  face  to  the 
o-round.     In  the  next  instant  the  earth  seems  to 
rock  like  a  drunken  man,  and  there  is  a  sound 
mightier  far  than  the  roll  of  artillery  or   the 
thunder  of  a    storm.     Crash  !  crash !     A   wild 
shriek  !  a  low,  piteous  waihng  !     Another  crash 
as  the  masonry  gives  way,  hurling   down  those 
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who  had  been  defending  it  into  the  trenches,  men 
no  longer  now.  A  sphnter  strikes  Hoosanee  as 
he  lies,  and  his  lips  part  in  a  groan.  If  he  is  not 
in  safety  here,  what  must  their  fate  be  ?  And  is 
this — is  this — to  be  the  end  of  all  his  hopes  ? 
Has  he  been  deceived  all  along  ?  Was  the  master 
he  served  as  the  true  representative  of  him  who 
had  gone  but  a  simulacrum  and  no  true  man  ? 
Surely,  if  what  he  had  so  fondly  believed  was 
true,  they  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  perish 
thus !  Such  were  the  ideas  that  were  thronging 
his  troubled  brain  in  those  dreadful  moments. 
How  many  they  were  he  could  never  tell  He 
plucked  up  courage  to  look  up  presently.  The 
court  was  deserted.  Where  the  rebel  chief's 
vast  magazine  and  treasure-house  of  arms  and 
gold  had  been,  a  column  of  flame  and  smoke  was 
rising  into  the  air.  The  buildings  adjacent  to 
it — one  of  which,  as  he  knew,  was  Dost  Ali 
Khan's  house — were  becrinnincp  to  burn.  The 
boom  of  artillery  had  ceased — there  was  no  need 
for  it  now  ;  but  from  outside  he  could  hear  the 
clatter  of  arms,  and  he  knew  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  fort  would  be  taken  by  assault.  In  such 
case  what  would  their  fate  be — his  own — Ganesh's 
— his  master's — if  he  was  still  alive  .^  Might 
they  not  be  killed  by  the  angry  English  soldiers, 
before  they  could  make  themselves  known  ? 
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Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  silence  about 
him.  Those  who  were  not  dead  or  wounded 
had  crowded  into  the  subterranean  exit.  It 
would  be  strange,  thought  Hoosanee,  if  the 
English  soldiers  were  to  come  in  presently  and 
find  only  him. 

The  torches  that  had  lit  the  courtyard  had 
died  down.  There  was  nothing  now  to  illumi- 
nate it  but  the  fiery  column.  By  its  light  he 
saw  dimly  three  figures,  that  seemed  to  come 
out  miraculously  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
burning  mass.  He  ran  forward  with  a  cry.  If 
this  was  his  master,  then  everything  was  true, 
for  not  Eama  himself  could  boast  such  an  ad- 
venture !  The  Divine  Ones  had  cared  for  their 
own. 

'  Hoosanee  ! '    That  was  the  rajah's  voice. 

'  Master,'  he  cried  piteously.  '  Are  you 
safe  ?  ' 

'  I  am  safe.     Take  this  burden  from  me  ! ' 

It  was  the  form,  to  all  appearance  lifeless,  of 
a  woman.  Hoosanee  received  it  into  his  arms 
and,  followed  by  Tom  and  Ganesh,  who  were 
nearly  exhausted,  carried  it  into  the  hut  and 
laid  it  down  on  the  charpoy. 

'  Light  my  lamp  ! '  said  Tom.  '  Now,'  he 
went  on,  '  go  out,  both  of  you,  and  wait  for  me.' 

They  obeyed,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  the 
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lifeless  form.  The  face  was  covered  with  a  veil. 
He  lifted  it  and  gazed  down.  Yes,  it  was  Vivien 
Doncaster.  Vivien  herself — the  soft  brow — the 
smihng  lips — the  merry  dimples !  The  horror  of 
death,  which  had  been  swift  and  sudden,  had 
changed  her  no  more  than  the  horror  of  guilt 
in  which  she  had  steeped  herself.  Fair,  sweet, 
innocent,  like  a  sleeping  child,  she  lay  before 
him  on  the  pillow. 

With  a  shudder  he  dropped  the  veil.  '  Fare- 
well, beautiful  witch,'  he  murmured  :  '  we  meet 
for  the  last  time.  That  it  was  not  left  to  me  to 
kill  you,  I  thank  God  ;  but  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  bring  you  back  to  the  life  which  you 
have  so  miserably  abused.  Farewell !  As  you 
lived,  so  you  die — a  torment  and  a  mystery.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
twisted  it  into  a  match,  and,  having  kindled  it  at 
the  lamp,  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  charpoy  in 
two  or  three  places. 

Looking  up  then,  he  saw  Hoosanee  beside 
him.  '  What  is  it?'  he  said  angrily.  'I  thought 
I  told  you  to  remain  outside.' 

'  Master,'  answered  Hoosanee,  '  the  English 
soldiers  are  coming  in  through  the  breach.  If 
we  do  not  wish  to  die,  we  must  stand  aside  until 
you  can  see  the  General.' 

'  You  are  right,  as  usual,  my  good  Hoosanee,' 
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said  Tom,  with  his  usual  mildness.  'Ganesh 
knows  the  place,  he  will  hide  us.' 

As  they  left  the  hut  the  flames  ran  up,  con- 
suming the  charpoy  and  the  dead  body,  and  no 
one  knew  till  much  later  that  a  human  body  had 
been  within  the  charred  and  ruined  hut. 

To  the  servants,  who  had  been  witnesses  of 
the  deed,  it  was  a  deed  of  charity.  Whatever 
the  dead  woman  had  been,  the  flames  that  made 
her  sepulchre  were  less  cruel  far  than  the  hands 
of  men  would  be. 
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GOING  THROUGH  THE  LAM) FROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH, 

FROM  EAST  TO   WEST 

Morning  dawned  upon  the  ruin  of  the  fort. 
Where  Dost  Ali  Khan's  magazine,  the  store- 
house from  which  he  drew  his  supphes,  had 
been,  there  was  a  wide  breach.  Outside,  Enghsh 
and  Sikh  soldiers — a  detachment  from  the  main 
army,  which  was  on  its  way  to  Cawnpore — were 
under  arms,  waiting  to  rush  in  with  the  first 
rays  of  dayhght.  They  were  exultant,  for  this 
stronghold  of  the  rebel  chieftain,  which  was  so 
cleverly  hidden  away  that  they  had  only  dis- 
covered it  by  accident,  was  a  refuge  and  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  mutineers,  and  without  it  the 
cleverest  and  most  influential  of  their  opponents, 
if  he  had  escaped,  would  be  completely  paralysed. 
It  was  more  than  probable,  however,  that  he 
would  himself  share  in  the  destruction  of  the 
fort,  in  which  case  a  blow  would  have  been 
struck  whose  effects  were  incalculable. 

In  the  night,  and  before  they  were  discovered, 
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they  had  throTrn  a  cordon  round  the  building, 
to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  garrison,  which  they 
had  reason  to  beheve  was  numerous.  Hundreds 
fell  with  tlie  magazine,  while  the  guns,  plied  as 
they  had  been  in  the  dark,  had  doubtless  done 
some  execution ;  but  they  could  not  suppose 
that  everyone  within  the  walls  had  been  slain, 
and  the  complete  silence  puzzled  them. 

Eearing  an  ambush,  they  set  to  work 
cautiously.  The  oflBcers  were  to  the  front  as 
usual,  and  Bertie  Liston  was  one  of  the  first  to 
leap  over  the  mounds  of  rubbish  that  blocked 
up  the  breach  and  to  alight  withiu  the  bound- 
aries of  the  fort. 

His  presence  at  this  critical  moment  must  be 
explained. 

When  we  saw  him  last  he  was  leaving 
Gumilcund  under  the  convoy  of  Subdul  Khan,  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Meerut,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  reach,  having  been  met  at  a  few 
leagues  distance  from  the  station  by  a  runner  in 
disguise,  carrying  despatches  from  the  General 
at  Meerut  to  the  General  of  the  army  of  relief, 
with  a  peremptory  order  to  himself  to  use  his 
utmost  diligence  to  find  the  army,  and  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  chiefs  who,  it  was  rumoured, 
had  lost  some  of  their  officers  by  fever  and  other 
casualties. 
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Nothing,  as  we  shall  imagine,  could  have 
been  more  congenial  to  Bertie,  who,  ever  since 
he  heard  the  terrible  news  from  Jhansi,  had 
been  longing  ardently  for  a  brush  with  the 
rebels.  Helped  by  Subdul  Khan,  whose  ability 
and  devotion  were  beyond  praise,  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  head  quarters  of  the  army.  On 
his  way,  through  a  series  of  accidents,  which 
there  is  not  space  to  record  here,  he  discovered 
the  whereabouts  of  Dost  Ali  Khan's  fort,  and 
when  a  body  of  troops  of  all  arms  were  detached 
to  capture  it,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the 
cavalry.  And  so  it  came  about  strangely  that 
the  first  face  Tom  saw  that  day  was  the  face  of 
a  friend. 

All  need  for  disguise  being,  for  the  moment, 
over,  he  had  thrown  aside  the  turban  which  he 
habitually  wore,  and  washed  the  dye  from  his 
face,  which  was  fearfully  haggard  and  as  pale  as 
death. 

With  his  two  servants  behind  him,  he  was 
standing  in  one  of  the  covered  enclosures  that 
still  remained  intact,  when  Bertie,  walking  in 
advance  of  his  soldiers,  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  grasping  his 
revolver,  marched  by.  He  saw  him,  recognised 
him  in  an  instant,  and,  breaking  into  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  called  upon  his  men  to  halt. 
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Tom  joined  him,  smiling  sadly.  'I  am  afraid 
you  will  find  nothing  but  ruins  here,'  he  said. 
'  The  few  who  were  left  of  the  garrison  escaped.' 
Then  he  pointed  to  his  two  men.  '  They  are 
my  servants.     They  will  be  safe  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly.  I  will  leave  two  or  three  men  to 
guard  them  in  case  of  mistakes.  We  are  fear- 
fully savage.' 

'  God  knows  I  can  understand  that.  Come 
on !     I  will  lead  you,'  said  Tom. 

'  But  how  do  you  come  to  be  here  ? ' 

'  I  came  to  find  Miss  Elton.  She  was  taken 
prisoner.' 

'  Good  God ! '  cried  Bertie.  '  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me — Heavens,  man ! — what  a  fright  you 
gave  me  !     A  prisoner  ?     Not  here,  surely  ? ' 

'  I  hope  not.  I  hope  not.  And  yet — good 
heavens  !  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  know  for  cer- 
tain that  she  came  here.  I  was  told,  only  just 
before  the  alarm,  that  she  was  sent  away — sent 
away  with  a  soubahdar,  who  had  a  grudge 
against  her  father.  It  may  be  false — God  in 
heaven  grant  that  it  is.' 

'  His  name  ?'  said  Bertie,  his  brow  darkening. 

'  Sufder  Jung.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
him?' 

'  Only  that  he  was  one  of  General  Elton's 
pets.' 
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'  The  General  wounded  him,'  said  Tom,  '  and 
he  came  here,  vowing  vengeance.  I  have  it 
from  Dost  Ali  Khan,  who  allowed  him  to  seize 
Miss  Elton  and  bring  her  here.  She  was  one  of 
my  Nowgong  fugitives — my  servant  had  rescued 
them.     They  were  within  a  day's  march  of  Gu- 

milcund.     The  others  came  in '     His  voice 

broke. 

'  Hold  up,  old  man ! '  said  Bertie  huskily. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Dost  Ali  Khan 
gave  her  up  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  believe  he  meant  well.  He  had  sent 
for  me.  He  was  making  her  a  bait  for  my  alli- 
ance. I  could  not  have  given  in  to  that,  of 
course ;  but  I  don't  think  for  a  moment  that 
he  would  have  hurt  her.  I  can't  tell  you  every- 
thing now.  It  was  one  of  their  fiendish  intrigues.' 
As  they  talked  they  were  going  round  the  fort, 
where  not  a  soul  was  to  be  found  but  these 
three  men — the  Eajah  of  Gumilcund  and  his  two 
servants. 

'  Can  the  brutes  have  got  away  ?  '  said  Bertie. 

Tom  sent  for  Ganesh,  who,  he  said,  knew 
more  of  the  events  of  the  night  than  either  he 
or  Hoosanee,  and,  after  a  little  delay,  the 
Brahmin  led  them  to  a  small  inner  courtyard,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  dry  well.  Several  of 
the  men  vho  were  following  them  leapt  down. 
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They  found  nothing  but  dead  bodies.  The  en- 
trance to  the  subterranean  passage,  which  made 
a  secret  exit  from  the  fort,  was  here,  and  hun  • 
dreds  had  been  smothered  in  their  efibrts  to 
reach  it.  That  some  had  escaped  was  most 
probable  ;  but  whether  the  chief  was  amongst 
them  or  not  could  not  be  determined.  Search 
was  made  for  his  body,  but  it  was  not  found. 
This  was  the  only  damper  on  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  perfectly  successful,  and  accom- 
plished without  the  loss  of  a  single  hfe. 

The  soldiers  were  now  allowed  to  rest,  cook 
their  morning  meal,  and  ransack  the  ruins  for 
such  treasures  as  might  have  escaped  the  de- 
struction that  had  fallen  upon  the  fort,  and 
Tom,  whose  story  had  run  through  the  camp, 
was  invited  to  the  officers'  mess.  Ganesh  and 
Hoosanee,  meanwhile,  were  taking  what  rest  and 
refreshment  they  could,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  another  start.  It  was  well  that  they 
had  their  wits  about  them,  for  Tom,  for  the 
moment,  was  like  one  dazed.  The  colonel  of  the 
detachment,  when  he  had  benevolently  tried  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him,  congratulating 
him  on  his  escape,  and  asking  what  measures  he 
meant  to  take  to  ensure  his  safe  return  to  Gu- 
milcund,  and  had  received  nothing  but  vague 
replies,  took  Bertie  aside,  and  said  that  some- 
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thing  ouglit  to  be  done  for  the  poor  fellow.  His 
mind  was  evidently  a  little  astray.  Bertie  had 
the  same  fear  ;  had  his  duty  permitted — I  have 
this  part  of  the  story  from  him — he  would 
willingly  have  joined  his  unfortunate  friend, 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  what  he  considered  his 
own  clearer  judgment.  But  this  he  knew  was 
impossible. 

He  led  him  away  from  the  mess  table.  '  My 
dear  fellow,'  he  said  as  firmly  as  he  could,  '  you 
must  really  tell  me  what  your  plans  are.  Where 
do  you  mean  to  go  when  you  leave  this  place  ? 
To  Gumilcund  ? ' 

'  To  Gumilcund  !  When  Grace  is  wandering 
Heaven  alone  knows  where ! ' 

'  Do  you  love  her  ?  '  asked  Bertie,  hoping  to 
rouse  him. 

'  Love  ! '  burst  out  the  poor  fellow,  '  that  is 
too  poor  a  word !  I — oh,  God  !  there  is  no 
word — no  word  I  have  ever  heard  that  can 
tell  what  I  feel.  She  is  everything  to  me — hfe, 
love,  hope.  I  would  give  myself — I  would  die 
in  slow  tortures  in  the  presence  of  my  enemies, 
to  save  her — my  darhng — one  moment's  uneasi- 
ness. And  to  think — but  I  can't  think.  Think- 
ing kills.     I  must  act,  or  I  must  die  ! ' 

'  But  have  you  any  clue  ? '  said  Bertie.  He 
was  full  of  the  most  passionate  sympathy,  and 

VOL.  II.  B 
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he  dared  not  give  it  vent.  His  unhappy  friend 
must  be  brought  to  take  a  practical  view  of  his 
position  if  he  was  to  be  saved.  '  Couldn't  you 
tell  me  how  you  mean  to  set  about  the  search  ?  ' 
he  went  on. 

'  I  don't  know.  Don't  ask  me.  Light  will 
come.  My  servants  are  looking  for  horses. 
Give  me  money,  like  a  good  fellow — all  the 
money  you  have.  I  will  return  it  to  you  when 
we  meet  in  Gumilcund.  We  shall  meet ' — with 
a  strancfe  smile.  '  Yes  ;  don't  look  at  me  in  that 
incredulous  way.  And  she  will  be  there,  too  ; 
and,  look  here,  Captain  Liston  :  if  you  see  the 
others — the  General,  and  Lady  Elton,  and 
Trixy — tell  them  that  I  am  going  through  the 
land — from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south — 
deserts,  jungles,  forests.  I  will  leave  no  stone 
of  it  all  untrodden,  and,  sooner  or  later,  with 
God's  good  help,  I  will  come  upon  her — or ' — in 
a  terrible  whisper — '  her  murderers  ! ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Bertie  chokingly.  '  But,  my 
dear  boy,  you  mustn't  be  so  vague — you  mustn't, 
really.  You  won't  find  her  by  riding  over  the 
country,  and  most  likely  you  will  get  killed 
yourself,  which  wouldn't  suit  the  book  of  any  of 
us  just  now.  I  have  been  putting  your  scheme 
before  the  General,  you  know,  and  he  quite  falls 
in   with   it — says   you    are   a   mihtary   genius. 
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We  shall  want  you  to  help  us  to  work  it.    Take 

my  advice,  and '     He  paused.     'The  poor 

fellow  doesn't  so  much  as  hear  me,'  he  said  to 
himself.     '  I  wonder ' 

But  at  this  moment  Hoosanee  interrupted 
them.  '  May  I  have  a  word  with  my  master  ?  ' 
he  said. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Tom  started  up, 
all  his  lethargy  gone.  '  Yes,  Hoosanee,  I  have 
done  with  the  Sahib,'  he  said.  'Captain  Liston, 
good-bye.     I  trust  we  may  meet  in  Gumilcund.' 

And  before  Bertie  could  speak  another  word 
he  had  gone. 


B  2 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

A    BRUSH    WITH    MUTINEERS   AND    A    CLUE   TO    THE 
FUGITIVES 

Again  we  must  let  tlie  Raj  all's  Heir  tell  his  story 
in  his  own  words.  The  exact  date  of  the  follow- 
ing extracts  is  not  given  ;  but,  from  internal 
evidence,  T  judge  that  they  were  written  in  the 
month  of  August. 

It  was  a  critical  time  for  the  country,  for  re- 
bellion was  still  at  large,  and  no  decisive  step 
had  been  taken  t©  check  it ;  but  the  gathering 
of  enormous  masses  of  rebels  in  and  about  the 
great  centres  of  mutiny,  such  as  Delhi,  which 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  disloyal  troops,  and 
Lucknow,  where  the  gallant  little  band  of  Euro- 
peans were  holding  at  bay  untold  hosts  of 
enemies,  and  the  marching  down  into  Central 
India  of  a  Goorkha  army  from  Nepaul,  kept  the 
country  districts,  over  most  of  which  the  wave 
of  insurrection   had  swept,  comparatively  free 
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from  disorder.  In  raany  places  English  magis- 
trates had  actually  resumed  their  ordinary  juris- 
diction, and,  although  the  mails  were  subject  to  in- 
terruptions, and  had  to  travel  by  a  more  circuitous 
route  than  formerly,  while  the  robber  tribes  and 
vagrants  were  more  troublesome  and  insolent  to 
travellers,  it  was  still  possible,  even  for  a  Euro- 
pean, with  pluck  and  readiness  of  wit,  to  pass 
safely  through  the  land.  The  villagers,  more- 
over, and  scattered  peasantry,  having  seen  what 
the  rule  of  a  disorderly  army  meant,  showed 
less  animosity  against  the  Enghsh.  In  some  few 
cases  they  were  actually  friendly,  while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  others  they  magnified 
the  difficulties  of  the  road  to  fugitives  to  magnify 
the  reward  which  they  hoped  to  earn  by  hiding 
them. 

Tom  travelled,  as  he  had  done  befoi'e,  in  an 
Eastern  disguise,  and  he  did  not,  therefore,  un- 
dergo the  same  perils  as  his  compatriots.  But 
that  his  journey  was  not  without  its  perils  this 
record  wiU  show. 

'  How  many  days  and  nights  have  gone  by 
since  I  left  the  fort  ?  I  cannot  tell,  and,  in  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  I  have  lost  the 
power  of  recording  time.  One  day  is  much  the 
same  as  another.  But  this  mornincr  somethincr 
happened,  and  we  have  decided,  in  the  little 
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council  which  we  hold  daily — Ganesh  and  Hoo- 
sanee  and  I — that  it  will  be  wise  to  halt  in  this 
village  for  a  few  hours.  So,  to  still  my  im- 
patience, and  to  regain,  if  I  can,  the  balance  of 
mind  which  deserted  me  so  strangely  after  my 
awful  experiences  at  the  fort,  I  am  trying  to  put 
down  upon  paper  the  things  that  have  happened 
to  us,  and  the  things  that  we  expect.  I  do  not 
despair  yet.  That  seems  strange,  even  to  my 
two  devoted  servants,  who,  I  can  see,  though 
they  do  all  they  can  to  help  me,  have  themselves 
given  up  hope  of  anything  but  disaster.  Ganesh 
desires  me  to  return  to  Gumilcund.  The  days  at 
the  fort  have  caused  him  to  change  his  politics, 
and  he  is  very  sorry  now  that  he  carried  Dost 
Ali  Khan's  message  to  me  at  all.  If  he  only 
knew  how  fervently  I  thank  him  in  my  heart ! 
for,  sad  and  dispiriting  as  this  life  is,  I  know 
very  well  that  at  Gumilcund  it  would  have  been 
worse.  Now  I  have  hope,  at  least.  Every 
night,  as  we  start  on  our  journeys,  I  say  to  my- 
self, to-morrow  morning  we  shall  hear  of  them! 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  something. 

It  has  come  to  our  ears,  through  one  of 
Hoosanee's  many  spies,  that  a  party  of  rebels, 
carrying  with  them  English  prisoners,  will  pass 
through  this  village  to-day,  and  we  have  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Grace  and  Kit  may  be  amongst 
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them.    If  they  are — but  I  clare  scarcely  think  of 
it.     The  thought  unnerves  me. 

'It  has  gone  round  that  I  am  a  great  man — 
not  a  rajah — I  dare  not  give  myself  that  title 
lest  I  should  be  detained — but  an  Ameer  of 
great  wealth.  How  Hoosanee  manages  Heaven 
only  knows  :  his  resource  and  readiness  are  mar- 
vellous :  but  he  always  keeps  me  provided  with 
good  mounts,  fine  trappings  for  the  horses,  and 
fresh  garments.  I  second  his  efforts  as  well  as  I 
can  by  preserving,  in  my  face  and  manner,  the 
dignity  of  a  king's  envoy,  and  we  meet  with 
respect  everywhere.  In  this  large  and  populous 
village,  I  have  been  given  the  whole  of  the  serai 
to  myself,  and  the  chief  men  amongst  the  vil- 
lagers have  brought  beds  and  padded  quilts,  and 
water  and  food  for  my  entertainment.  We 
arrived  between  night  and  morning.  It  is  full 
noon  now — the  awful,  burning  noon  of  this 
terrible  season.  I  occupy  a  pavilion  lifted  high 
above  the  court  of  the  serai.  Ever  since  early 
morning  the  people  of  the  village  have  been 
crowding  in  to  see  me  ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  the 
heat  has  driven  them  away  at  last.  While  my 
good  Hoosanee  prowls  about,  picking  up  what 
information  he  can,  and  Ganesh  is  making 
arrangements  for  our  further  supplies,  I  can 
draw  down  my  bhnds  and  rest. 
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'  I  have  slept — actually  slept.  I  dreamt  that 
we  were  together  again  in  England,  Grace  and 
I.  Is  this  a  CTood  omen  ?  God  orrant  it.  Hoo- 
sanee,  who  has  just  been  in,  tells  me  that  he  has 
gained  over  the  villagers.  They  will  not  attempt 
to  fight  the  rebel  escort,  but  if  the  sepoys  halt 
here  for  a  few  hours,  as  it  is  supposed  they  will 
do,  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  prisoners  from  them 
by  subtlety.  He  asked  what  I  would  promise 
them,  and  I  left  him  free  to  make  any  conditions 
he  pleased.  I  think  he  has  been  obliged  to  tell 
more  than  he  intended,  for  I  hear  a  great  buzz 
as  of  many  voices  in  the  serai,  and  I  can  see 
through  my  blinds  that  the  people  are  gathering 
together  in  their  multitudes.  If  they  will  have 
me  as  a  leader  I  am  ready  to  put  myself  at  their 
head.  Ah  !  how  my  heart  bounds  as  I  think  of 
it  !  Once — once  to  see  myself  face  to  face 
with  these  villains  !  But  we  must  be  prudent. 
We  must  remember  Cawnpore.  Subtlety  first, 
till  the  captives  are  in  our  hands,  and  then 
force ! 

'  It  is  all  over  !  Not  for  me,  for  my  task 
is  not  done ;  yet,  sad  and  hopeless  as  I  feel, 
there  is  in  my  soul  a  certain  wild  springing  up 
of  exultation  which  prevents  me  from'  being 
utterly   cast    down.     It   is    for    them — for    the 
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torturers  of  women  and  the  slaughterers  of  un- 
armed men  and  helpless  children — that  the  end 
has  come.  Fifty  rebel  sepoys  with  their  leader 
lie  slain  in  the  narrow  streets  of  this  quiet  village. 
Their  prisoners — two  young  English  officers, 
fearfully  attenuated,  who  had  been  walking 
under  the  sun  of  this  August  day  with  chains 
on  their  limbs,  and  a  lady  in  a  cart  whose  face  I 
have  not  seen,  though  I  know  to  my  sorrow  that 
she  is  not  Grace — are  under  the  care  of  my  ex- 
cellent Hoosanee  in  the  house  of  the  headman  of 
the  village. 

'  How  did  it  all  come  about  ?  This  I  must  try 
to  remember  and  put  down.  That  we — the 
assailants  of  this  vahant  fifty — were  only  about 
twelve  men  all  told  I  know,  for  Hoosanee  counted 
them  out  before  me.  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  us  that  we  had  anyone  at  all  to  help 
us,  for  the  villagers,  though  sympathetic  and 
willing  to  earn  the  large  reward  I  offered,  had  no 
wish  to  put  their  skins  in  jeopardy  by  trying 
conclusions  with  armed  and  disciplined  soldiers. 
But,  as  it  happened,  a  little  band  of  Bheels,  on 
their  way  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  daily  by  sword 
and  pestilence  in  one  of  the  newly  formed  native 
regiments,  were  halting  in  the  village,  and  some 
of  these  were  ready  to  flesh  their  swords  on  the 
persons  of  the  hated  Poorbeahs  to   whom,   as 
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Hoosanee  had  represented,  the  Enghsh  prisoners' 
escort  belonged. 

'  They  marched  in  early  in  the  evening.  The 
village  was  complaisant,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  food,  with  good  hquor  to  wash  it 
down,  was  brought  to  them,  while  the  serai 
which  I  had  vacated  was  allotted  to  them  for  the 
long  rest  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  their 
heavy  meal.  They  entered  and  disposed  them- 
selves for  sleep,  sentinels  being  posted  at  every 
entrance  to  give  notice  of  danger.  Night  fell. 
My  few  men  and  I  were  close  by,  watching. 
The  sentinels,  who  had  feasted  as  luxuriously 
as  their  comrades,  kept  on  the  alert  for  a  short 
time,  and  then,  seeing  that  everything  was  quiet, 
addressed  themselves  to  sleep.  Some  of  our 
friends  amongst  the  villagers  slipped  in  softly,  set 
the  prisoners  free  and  brought  them  out,  where- 
upon our  little  body  of  sturdy  hill  men  ran  into 
the  serai  with  shouts  and  the  fierce  clatterinor  of 
arms.  From  outside  these  shouts  were  echoed 
by  the  villagers,  and  the  unhappy  wretches  in 
the  serai,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  an  army  was 
upon  them,  were  completely  paralysed.  Numbers 
were  slain.  The  remainder  rushed  out.  It  was 
deep  night  now,  and  they  could  not  see  the 
number  of  their  assailants.  I  stood  at  the 
entrance  alone,  and  I  cut  them  down  one  after 
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the  other.  God  forgive  me  if  I  sinned,  not  in 
killing,  but  in  the  awful  spirit  of  exultation  which 
possessed  me  as  I  phed  my  fearful  task.  Ten 
men  must  have  fallen  to  my  sword.  Some  who 
had  caught  up  their  weapons  in  their  abject 
flight  tried  to  resist  me,  but  I  was  too  swift  for 
them.  I  was  not  a  man,  I  was  an  avenging  fate. 
Those  who  escaped  me  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
villagers,  and  they,  with  yells  of  derision,  drove 
them  back  into  the  serai,  so  that  in  a  brief  hour 
it  was  all  over.  Every  one  of  the  rebel  escort 
was  slain,  and  their  prisoners — who,  we  hear, 
were  to  have  been  taken  to  Lucknow  and  there 
most  foully  put  to  death — are  safe  in  our  hands. 

'  The  exultation  which  followed  my  easy 
victory  did  not  last  long.  What  does  the 
slaughter  of  one  or  two  matter  in  this  great 
saturnaha  of  blood  and  wretchedness?  Grace 
has  not  been  found,  and  till  my  hair  turns  grey, 
and  my  hmbs  wither  from  age  and  disappoint- 
ment, I  will  search  for  her.  So  we — Hoosanee, 
Ganesh,  and  I — are  on  the  march  again.  The 
little  party  of  prisoners  is  left  in  the  village.  I 
was  surprised  and  deeply  touched  to  find  that 
the  lady  in  the  cart  was  LIrs.  Lyster,  my 
traveUing  friend  of  the  "  Patagonia."  She  and 
her  companions,  supposing  me  to  be  a  native 
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potentate  who  had  interfered  in  their  behalf,  sent 
as  soon  as  the  struggle  was  over  to  thank  me  for 
their  rescue,  and  to  besf  for  the  favour  of  an 
interview.  I  sent  back  word  by  Hoosanee,  who 
was  theit  messenger,  that  I  would  wait  upon 
them,  and,  dressed  as  usual  in  my  Indian  disguise, 
I  entered  the  inner  court  of  the  headman's  house 
where  they  were  resting. 

'  I  had  resolved  not  to  make  myself  known 
as  an  Englishman,  but  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Lyster's 
sorrowful  face  and  necrlected  dress — she  who  had 
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always  been  so  gay  and  trim ! — was  almost  too 
much  for  my  resolution.  It  gave  me  a  Httle 
pang  to  find  that  she  had  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  my  being  anything  but  what  I  gave  myself 
out  to  be ;  and  how  strange  it  was  to  me  to 
receive  her  humble  thanks  !  Evidently  she  had 
been  chosen  to  speak,  for  the  young  fellows  with 
her  were  too  much  exhausted  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  on  a  conversation.  Sad  as  it  all  was, 
I  could  have  smiled  at  her  careful  speech.  She 
had  never  been  very  strong  in  Hindostani,  and 
she  was  fearful  of  not  speaking  to  the  great 
Indian  lord  in  a  sufficiently  respectful  manner. 
Over  and  over  again  I  longed  to  turn  everyone 
out,  and  to  speak  to  her  in  our  own  English 
tongue.  But  this  I  knew  would  have  been  the 
height  of  imprudence. 
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'I  hope  I  replied  becomingly  to  her  thanks. 

'  And  now  came  the  question  of  what  they 
were  to  do  next.  They  wished  to  reach,  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  place  where  they  could  feel  them- 
selves secure,  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  them  in 
Gumilcund  with  my  other  fugitives  ;  but  I  could 
not,  even  for  their  sakes,  give  up  my  search,  and 
I  was  afraid  of  allowing  them  to  travel  alone. 
The  two  young  men,  moreover,  who  as  I  pre- 
sently found  out  were  subalterns  in  the  army, 
and  mere  boys,  were  so  much  prostrated  by  the 
hardships  they  had  undergone  that  to  take  them 
on  at  once  might  have  endangered  their  lives. 
Mrs.  Lyster  told  wdth  tears  that  one  of  them  had 
been  tied  to  a  tree  in  a  village  through  which 
they  had  passed,  and  flogged  in  the  presence  of 
a  hooting  crowd  of  villagers,  and  that  both  of 
them  had  been  put  in  irons  and  forced  to  walk 
for  miles  under  the  burning  sun.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  we  thought  it 
best  that  they  should  run  the  risk  of  staying 
where  they  were  for  a  few  days.  I,  in  the 
meantime,  would  send  messengers  to  Gumilcund, 
which  was  within  three  days'  march  of  the 
village,  and  an  escort  strong  enough  to  take 
them  there  safely  would  be  sent  out. 

'  Mrs.  Lyster  showed  some  animation  when 
Gumilcund  was  mentioned. 
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' "  I  have  heard  of  the  Httle  State  as  one  of  the 
happiest  and  quite  the  most  wisely  governed  in 
India.  Are  you,"  looking  at  me  doubtfully, 
*'theEajah?" 

'  I  drew  back  from  the  light  and  put  on  all 
my  dignity.  "  Madam,"  I  said,  bowing  low,  "  I 
have  at  least  great  influence  in  Gumilcund,  and 
that,  with  everything  else  I  possess,  is  at  your 
service." 

' "  Everything,  except  your  Excellency's 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Lyster,  with  a  touch  of  her  old 
spirit  which  enchanted  me. 

'  Keeping  myself  well  in  hand,  I  made  another 
ceremonious  reverence.  ''  My  gracious  lady 
must  know,"  I  said,  "  that  my  time  is  not  my 
own.     If  it  were,  she  would  be  welcome  to  it." 

' "  To  whom  does  your  Highness's  time 
belong  ?  "  she  asked. 

'  "  To  the  God  whom  I  have  worshipped  from 
my  birth,"  I  answered.  "  I  wiU  speak  to  you 
frankly,  for  you  are  of  those  who  can  understand. 
I  have  bound  myself  under  a  solenm  vow  to  find 
and  rescue  an  Enghsh  lady  from  whom  I  have 
received  many  kindnesses." 

'  "  Is  she  in  danger  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lyster. 

'  "  I  have  reason  to  beheve  so,"  I  answered. 

'  "  A  prisoner  ?    Enghsh  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

'  For  an  instant  I  forgot  everything,  and  if 
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Hoosanee,  who  was  always  on  the  watch  for 
these  mistakes,  had  not  interposed,  I  should 
certainly  have  betrayed  myself  by  dashing  into 
English.  Bowing  himself  almost  to  the  ground, 
he  stepped  forward. 

' "  Will  my  master  pardon  me  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
have  a  question  to  ask  the  Mem  Sahib." 

'  "  Say  on,  Hoosanee,"  I  said,  withdrawing  into 
the  shadow,  and  letting  him  continue  the  con- 
versation. I  did  not,  in  fact,  speak  again — a 
circumstance  which  annoyed  Mrs.  Lyster,  for 
when,  Hoosanee  having  obtained  all  the  infor- 
mation she  could  give  us,  we  retreated  to  the 
courtyard,  I  heard  her  say,  in  English,  "  He  is 
the  nicest  native  I  ever  met.  But  what  a  pity 
to  see  him  so  completely  in  the  power  of  that 
deceitful-looking  servant !  "  I  thought,  as  I 
crossed  the  court,  how,  if  God  spares  us  to  see 
some  of  this  dreadful  tangle  straight,  Mrs.  Lyster 
and  I  will  laugh  over  it  by-and-by. 

'  We  saw  our  host,  who  was  perfectly  agree- 
able, vowing,  by  all  he  held  sacred,  that  the 
fugitives  whom  the  courage  of  his  lords  had 
rescued  should  be  well  treated  while  they  were 
in  the  village. 

'  Ganesh  now  came  in,  and  informed  us  before 
him  that  my  letters  had  been  sent  to  Gumilcund. 
These  were    to  Chunder   Singh  and  Lutfullah, 
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requesting  that  men  and  money  slioiild  be  sent 
to  the  village  at  once.  The  money  was  to 
reward  those  who  had  stood  by  us.  The  men 
were  to  escort  Mrs.  Lyster  and  her  companions 
to  Gumilcund.  When  he  heard  of  soldiers  and 
treasure,  the  headman  became  more  and  more 
abject.  I  believe  he  will  be  loyal.  Fortunately, 
no  one  of  the  prisoners'  escort  is  left  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  destruction  to  the  rebel  army. 

'  This  over,  we  retired  to  the  hut  that  had 
been  allotted  to  me,  and  discussed  our  further 
proceedings,  which  were  to  be  moulded  on  the 
information  given  to  Hoosanee  by  Mrs.  Lyster, 
and  which,  with  the  object  of  seeing  things 
more  clearly,  for  I  am  still  hke  one  wandering 
in  a  maze,  I  shall  write  down  here. 

'It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  it  all 
happened.  For  the  latter  part  of  their  miserable 
journey — it  had  lasted  a  week  when  we  rescued 
them — she  had  been  given  a  small  covered 
bullock- cart,  such  as  native  women  travel  in. 
At  the  last  stage,  when  a  halt  was  called,  the 
cart  was  drawn  into  what  seemed  to  her  to  be 
a  large  market-place.  It  was  mid-day,  she  said, 
and  their  escort  and  the  people  of  the  village 
where  they  were  halting  appeared  to  be  asleep, 
for  there  was  no  noise.  She  tried  to  sleep  too. 
She  thinks  she  did  drop  into  a  doze ;  but  she 
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always  slept  with  one  ear  open,  and  the  sound  of 
low  whispering  close  under  the  cart  aroused  her. 
One  of  the  side  curtains  was  hfted,  and  a  face 
peered  in.  It  was  not  an  angry  face.  It  was 
an  inquisitive  face.  The  face  withdrew,  and 
another  took  its  place.  This  one  gazed  at  her 
with  considerably  more  attention.  But  it,  too, 
withdrew.  She  was  now  thoroughly  awake, 
and  a  little  startled.  She  crept  to  the  side  of 
the  cart  where  she  had  seen  the  faces,  and  laid 
her  ear  against  the  curtain.  An  altercation  was 
going  on.  Words  that  might  be  rendered  in 
Enghsh  as,  "  She  is !  "  "  She  is  not !  "  "  I'm  cer- 
tain," "  So  am  I ;  "  "  You  are  a  fool!"  "  I'm  not : 
you  are ! "  were  being  bandied  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  All  she  could  gather  at  first  was  that 
both  of  the  men  had  thought  they  recognised 
her,  and  that  they  did  not  take  her  to  be  the 
same  person.  But  why  this  interest  ?  She  con- 
tinued to  listen,  and  it  seemed  to  her  presently 
that  the  man  who  spoke  in  negatives  had  con- 
vinced his  companion.  His  name  was  Tikaram. 
When  they  settled  down  to  confidential  talk,  she 
heard  him  say  distinctly  that  he  was  in  search  of 
an  English  girl  and  a  fair-haired  boy,  who,  he 
was  led  to  believe,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by 
Dost  Ali  Khan.  A  third  man  joined  the  con- 
ference, who,  from  the  way  in  which  he  spoke, 
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she  judged  to  be  a  disarmed  and  fugitive  sepoy. 
He  was  working  his  way  into  Nepaul,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  great  dread  of  the  swamps 
that  have  to  be  crossed  before  the  mountain 
kingdom  is  reached.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion  he  mentioned  having  heard  of  English  fugi- 
tives going  that  way. 

'  I  can  write  of  it  calmly  now — too  calmly — 
for  I  am  becoming  accustomed  to  cruel  shocks, 
and  my  heart,  I  think,  is  growing  callous  ;  but, 
when  I  heard  it  first,  when  I  tried  to  realise  that 
my  tender  and  delicate  Grace  might  be  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pestilential,  tiger-haunted 
district  which  I  had  crossed  in  the  winter,  my 
heart,  I  confess,  nearly  failed  me. 

'  But  to  return.  On  hearing  of  fugitives, 
Tikaram  roused  himself  and  asked  for  particulars. 
The  conversation  became  very  smft  now,  so  that 
Mrs.  Lyster  could  not  quite  follow  it;  but  she  is 
certain  that  the  sepoy  convinced  Tikaram  of  the 
identity  of  the  fugitives  of  whom  he  had  heard 
with  those  he  was  seeking.  He  went  off  pre- 
sently in  search  of  an  ekka  with  a  swift  pony, 
and  returned  to  bid  his  friends  good-bye.  Mrs. 
Lyster  thinks  that  the  sepoy  joined  him,  but  of 
this  she  cannot  be  quite  sure.  She  believes, 
however,  that  their  designs  were  friendly. 

'  Now  this,  it  will  be  said,  was  not  much  to  go 
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upon,  but  we  have  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  it, 
for  we  have  no  other  clue.  Hoosanee  builds  much, 
I  find,  on  Tikaram's  name.  This  Tikaram,  if  he 
is  the  same  man,  was  a  servant  in  the  house 
where  Grace  was  staying  at  Nowgong,  and  seems 
to  have  been  deeply  attached  to  her.  There  was 
besides  some  whisper  of  a  reward  if  he  could 
bring  her  safely  out  of  Nowgong.  The  mystery 
lies  in  his  knowing  that  she  is  not  with  the  other 
fugitives  at  Gumilcund.  Hoosanee  says  that  he 
advised  him  not  to  follow  them  out  of  Nowgong, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
upon  their  heels  and  have  witnessed  the  capture 
of  Grace  and  Kit.  Conjecture,  however,  is  of 
little  use.  We  have  determined  in  any  case  to 
follow  Tikaram,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  the  rescue  we  made  a  forced  march  to 
the  village  where  Mrs.  Lyster  and  her  friends 
Iialted  last.  There,  Hoosanee  being  as  clever  as 
usual  in  picking  up  news,  we  heard  that  Tikaram 
had  been  heard  of  at  Ghazeapore.  That  district 
is  comparatively  quiet,  as  my  good  friends  the 
Ghoorkas,  under  their  gallant  captain,  Gambler 
Singh,  are  holding  Azimgurh  in  force.  It  would 
be  curious  if  Grace  could  have  wandered  so  far, 
but  Hoosanee  says  it  is  not  at  all  impossible. 
Since  the  day  when  she  was  said  to  have  been 
put  out  of  the  fort  held  by  Dost  Ali  Khan  more 
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than  three  weeks  have  gone  by.  I  tremble  as 
I  write  the  words.  I  scarcely  dare  to  credit 
them.  Three  weeks  !  She  may  have  died  long 
since.  If  she  is  ahve  still —  Ah  !  I  cannot  write  r 
I  cannot  think  !  God  help  me  !  Let  me  preserve 
my  reason,  at  least  until  T  know  !  Then  do  with 
me  as  Thou  wilt.     I  will  be  dumb  ! 

'Three  more  days  of  rapid  travelhng  have 
gone  by.  We  are  going  night  and  day.  When 
our  horses  are  knocked  up  Hoosanee,  by  some 
miraculous  means  only  known  to  himself,  gets 
us  fresh  ones.  He  tells  me  that  he  is  drawing 
largely  upon  the  future.  Let  him  !  So  long  as  we 
are  moving — so  long  as  I  have  still  this  little  ray 
of  hope  to  carry  me  on — I  care  for  nothing  else. 

'  We  are  resting  in  a  small  dak  bungalow  on 
the  banks  of  a  canal,  which  was  occupied  I 
suppose  formerly  by  an  English  engineer,  and 
which  is  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  Azimgurh. 
I  wished  to  ride  on  without  drawing  rein,  but 
our  horses  gave  in  altogether,  and  we  find  that 
we  must  let  them  rest  for  a  few  hours.  I  write 
because  I  dare  not  think.  Every  day  my  love 
and  agony  seem  to  increase,  and  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  I  could  not  bear  it  much  longer.  Li 
spite  of  the  fatigue  we  are  undergoing,  I  am 
afraid  to  sleep,  for  the  dreams  that  haunt  me 
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are  worse  than  my  waking  thoughts.  Oh,  what 
horror !  What  misery !  Talk  of  the  hideous 
visions  of  a  maniac !  They  can  be  nothing  to 
mine.  Time  after  time  my  good  Hoosanee  has 
come  with  tears  and  cried  out  to  me  to  awake, 
for  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  my  sobs. 

'  We  have  heard  of  Tikaram  again.  I  trust 
indeed  that  we  are  almost  on  his  heels.  He 
seems  to  have  visited  Azimgurh.  Some  one  heard 
that  he  was  given  a  little  band  of  Ghoorka 
soldiers  to  help  him  in  his  search.  If  that  is  so, 
he  must  have  made  Gambler  Singh  very  sure  of 
his  good  will.  I  shall  hear  all  about  it  presentlv 
from  himself. 

'  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  far  from 
this  hours  ago.  It  is  Gambler  Singh's  fault  that 
I  am  not.  He  has  beguiled  me  to  remain  by 
the  promise  of  such  help  as  it  would  not  be 
prudent  of  me  to  refuse.  I  have  slept  for  two 
good  hours :  such  a  sleep  as  I  have  not  knowm 
since  I  left  Gumilcund :  and  now,  while  the 
last  preparations  for  our  march  are  being  made, 
I  will  write  down  in  my  book  the  strange  events 
of  yesterday. 

'I  hadno  difficulty  in  finding  the  head-quarters 
of  the  fine  little  Ghoorka  army  ;  my  difiicidty  was 
in  having  speech  of  their  captain.     Fortunately, 
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however,  while  I  was  standhigat  one  of  the  out- 
posts beggmg  that  a  note  from  me  might  be 
taken  in  to  him,  there  passed  by  a  man  Avhohad 
often  seen  me  during  my  visit  to  Jung  Bahadour 
at  Katmandoo.  He  ran  in  with  my  note,  and  in 
ten  minutes'  time  Gambier  Singh  himself  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
warmth  of  his  welcome,  or  the  passionate  sym- 
pathy and  interest  with  which  he  threw  himself 
into  the  history  of  my  misfortunes.  I  really 
think  he  almost  regretted  for  a  moment  the  re- 
sponsible position  he  occupied,  which  prevented 
him  from  joining  me  in  my  search. 

'  We  held  a  long  and  earnest  consultation.  I 
find  that  the  rumour  concerning  Tikaram  is  true. 
He  came  to  the  camp  with  his  story,  which  was 
that  he  was  in  search  of  a  young  Englishwoman 
and  a  child  with  long  fair  hair,  travelling  as  it 
was  supposed  alone,  who  had  been  heard  of 
last  in  these  districts,  and  were  said  to  be 
making  for  Nepaul.  He  wished  to  follow  and 
help  her  ;  but  his  resources  were  completely 
exhausted,  he  had  no  arms,  and  he  feared  to 
penetrate  the  jungle  alone.  So  Gambier  Singh 
gave  him  a  body  of  trusty  men  to  accompany 
him.  This  happened  yesterday  onl}^,  so  we  shall 
soon  be  on  their  track.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

IN     THE     DEADLY     TERAI 

This  part  of  my  friend's  diary  ends  abruptly. 
During  the  next  few  days  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  write  a  line,  and  afterwards  he  only  men- 
tioned briefly  the  incidents  of  his  further  adven- 
tures. But  Hoosanee,  Gambler  Singh  and  others, 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  since,  have  given  me 
the  details  so  fully  that  I  can  almost  see  the 
story  passing  before  my  eyes. 

I  take  it  up  from  the  point  where  the  diary 
breaks  off.  The  writing  was  interrupted  by 
Gambler  Singh,  who  came  in  to  tell  him  that 
everything  was  ready  for  a  start.  The  Ghoorka 
captain  had  not  much  hope  himself  of  a  happy 
issue  to  the  enterprise.  He  had  lost  too  many 
men  in  the  deadly  Terai  not  to  know  its  perils, 
and  he  did  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  a 
tender  woman  and  dehcate  child  would  have 
been  able  to  cross  it  safely.  But  he  was  too 
chivalrous   and   kind   of  nature  to  be  able    to 
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quench  his  friend's  hopes  by  expressing  his 
own  conviction.  He  expended  his  sympathy  in 
taking  care  that  nothing  which  he  could  supply 
should  be  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Tom  was  attended  now  as  befitted  a  person 
of  rank.  He  rode  in  front  on  a  splendid  little 
Arab  horse — the  gift  of  Gambier  Singh — a  small 
body  of  Ghoorka  soldiers,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
followed  him,  and  close  in  the  rear  came  camels 
and  bullock-carts,  laden  with  camp  equipage. 

For  two  days  and  nights  they  plodded  on. 
As  the  jungle  closed  round  them,  and  the  air 
grew  dark  and  pestilential,  the  despondency  of 
the  young  rajah  increased.  Day  after  day,  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  his  Hfe,  he  left  the  beaten 
tracks  and  made  great  circuits  in  the  bush. 
Now  and  then,  at  such  times,  he  came  upon 
sights  that  would  make  his  blood  run  cold — 
human  bones  bleaching  in  the  sun,  the  bodies  of 
men,  who  seemed  to  be  sepoys,  half  gnawed 
away  by  wild  beasts,  and  arms  and  utensils  flung 
down  in  the  bush.  Once,  emerging  from  a  close 
thicket,  he  came  upon  a  huge  tiger,  murabhng 
over  its  horrid  feast.  His  blood  was  up,  and, 
while  the  restless  fire  of  the  brute's  fierce  eyes 
was  upon  him,  it  fell,  mortally  wounded,  over 
the  corpse  it  had    been  devouring.      His  men, 
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several  of  whom  were  close  by,  were  triumphant, 
and  the  beautiful  monster  was  carried  off  to 
camp.  As  for  the  conqueror,  he  turned  away 
groaning — penetrated  to  the  heart  by  a  sickness 
for  which  earth  holds  no  remedy. 

It  was  a  sickness  of  the  soul,  for  his  bodily 
health  did  not  suffer.  While  one  after  another 
of  his  attendants  sickened,  and  had  to  be  sent 
back,  he  held  on.  Even  Ganesh,  desperately 
anxious  as  he  was  to  keep  up,  was  compelled  to 
give  in  at  last.  Hoosanee,  although  his  superb 
devotion  prevented  him  from  acknowledging  it, 
showed,  by  the  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  fever.  Tom  saw  it  all ;  but  he 
would  not  give  in.  '  Let  us  at  least  find 
Tikaram  ! '  he  said  to  Hoosanee.  '  We  know 
that  he  has  gone  into  this  place.  Sooner  or 
later  we  must  come  upon  his  track.  He  is  not 
alone  as  they  are.' 

One  day,  as  they  were  plodding  slowly  on,  a 
little  cavalcade  of  men  and  camels  and  Ghoorka 
soldiers,  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  met 
them.  On  both  sides  a  halt  was  immediately 
called.  Tom,  who  was  in  front,  saw,  as  the 
party  opened  out,  that  a  htter  was  being  carried 
between  them.  His  pulses  had  begun  to  beat 
so  furiously  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe  or 
speak,  and  he  motioned  that  Hoosanee  should 
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speak  for  him.  A  few  words  were  exchanged. 
He  could  not  hear  them  for  the  tumult  of  his 
senses.  Then  Hoosanee  came  up.  '  Well ! '  he 
said  fiercely. 

'  My  master,  it  is  Tikaram.     He  is  dying.' 

'  If  he  is  dead^  he  must  speak  to  me,'  cried 
Tom. 

In  the  next  instant  he  had  sprung  from  his 
horse,  and  was  standing  beside  the  litter.  He 
set  aside  the  curtains  and  looked  in.  At  the 
sight  of  him,  the  fever- stricken  wretch  w^ithin, 
who  had  been  lying  in  a  kind  of  trance,  seemed 
to  be  galvanised  into  new  life. 

'  Are  you  the  rajah  ?  '  he  said  feebly.  '  You 
— promised — a  lakh  of  rupees.' 

'  A  lakh  ! '  echoed  Tom.  '  I  tell  you  that  if 
you  have  found  them — if  you  can  guide  us  to 
where  they  are — I  will  make  you  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.' 

The  man  gave  a  deep  sigh.  '  A  lakh ! '  he 
said  slowly. 

'  But  tell  me  !  tell  me  ! '  said  Tom. 

'  A  lakh  ! '  he  repeated.  '  I  could  win  it  yet. 
But  I  am  dying.' 

'  You  shall  not  die.  I  have  medicines  with 
me  and  nourishing  food.  Good  God ! '  He 
broke  into  English  in  his  agitation.  '  The  man 
is    going,    and    he    knows    something.      I   read 
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it  in  his  eyes.  Hoosanee,  bring  me  wine  or 
spirits.' 

A  strong  restorative  was  brought  in  a  cup, 
which  Hoosanee  put  to  the  hps  of  the  stricken 
man.  He  swallowed  a  few  drops,  and  his  eyes, 
which  had  been  closing,  opened  once  more.  Tom 
was  going  to  speak  again ;'  but  Hoosanee  stopped 
him. 

'  Let  me  speak,  my  master,'  he  said.  '  The 
life  is  nearly  gone,  and  flutters  like  a  spent  flame. 
A  breath  may  put  it  out.' 

'  Eight ! '  said  Tom.     '  Take  my  place  ! ' 

Then,  in  the  silence  of  both  cavalcades, 
Hoosanee  stooped  over  the  litter.  '  Do  you  know 
me,  0  brother  ? '  he  whispered. 

'You  are  the  seller  of  garnets,'  answered 
Tikaram.  '  You  came  to  Nowgong,  and  the 
lotus-eyed  trusted  you,  and  you  carried  her 
away.' 

'  She  was  taken  from  me,  Tikaram.' 

'  She  was  taken  from  you.  I  saw  it  all.  I 
followed  her  to  the  fort,  and  when  the  evil- 
hearted  Soubahdar  took  her  out  of  the  jzates •' 

He  paused.  'Let  my  brother  go  on,'  said 
Hoosanee  gently.  '  There  is  no  enemy  here. 
Why  did  the  Soubahdar  take  the  lotus-eyed 
forth  ? ' 

'  The  Wijite  Eanee  commanded  him.    She  was 
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black  of  heart  and  evil.  I  saw  her  at  the  gate, 
and  she  saw  me,  and  her  servants,  whom  she 
commanded,  caught  me  by  the  gh^dle  and  would 
have  slain  me,  only  that  the  God  whom  I  serve 
was  my  friend.  For  a  night  and  a  day  I  lay  hke 
one  dead,  suffering  grievously.  My  strength 
came  back  and  I  set  out  in  search  of  her.' 

Again  his  breath  failed  him  ;  but  a  few  drops 
of  Hoosanee's  potion  made  him  strong  enough  to 
go  on  with  his  tale. 

'There  were  two — the  Miss  Sahib  and  the 
child.  What  the  Soubahdar  would  have  with 
them  I  knew  not.  He  was  known  in  the  villages 
about,  and  I  tracked  him  from  place  to  place  ; 
but  was  never  swift  enough  to  come  up  with 
him.  Then  I  lost  him.  He  had  gone  out  of  a 
village  in  the  morning,  and  his  prisoners,  who 
were  still  alive,  were  with  him.  It  was  thought 
that  he  was  taking  them  to  the  hill-countries  of 
the  north.  But  of  this  I  know  nothing,  save 
that  they  were  going  north,  and  that  they 
travelled  by  unfrequented  ways.  After  that 
village,  0  brother,  I  lost  him.  Some  said  he  was 
dead  ;  but  his  body  was  not  found.  Miss  Sahib 
and  the  child  I  lost  too  ;  but  I  went  on,  seek- 
ing everywhere.' 

'  Courage ! '  whispered  Hoosanee.  '  My  master 
will  make  your  family  rich.' 
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'  I  thought  I  heard  of  them  at  L^st,'  he  went 
on.  '  But  they  were  alone,  and  how  could  that 
be  ?  Where  was  the  Soubahdar  who  had  taken 
them  from  the  fort  ?  ' 

•  Could  he  have  deserted  them  ? '  said 
Hoosanee — '  left  them  in  some  jungly  place  to 
be  fallen  upon  by  the  wild  beasts.' 

'  Why  should  he  do  so,  0  brother,  when  he 
could  take  them  out  himself  and  kill  them  with 
the  sword  ?  He  is  not  of  my  religion.  He  is  a 
Moslem.  This  I  said  to  myself,  and  my  trouble 
was  great.  But  the  lakh  of  rupees  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Miss  Sahib,  who,  as  my  brother  knows, 
will  sometimes  smile  graciously  on  her  servants, 
kept  me  from  going  back.  I  travelled  on  till  I 
reached  the  camp  of  the  Ghoorkas,  where  I  told 
my  story,  and  where  I  was  given  men  and  food 
to  take  me  on.' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  said  Hoosanee,  very  sadly. 
'  Has  my  brother  come  back  unsuccessful  ? ' 

'Am  I  going  back? '  cried  the  poor  creature, 
starting  up  and  locking  round  with  a  fierce 
glitter  in  his  bloodshot  eyes.  Pain  conquered 
him,  and  he  lay  back  groaning.  '  I  could  stand 
and  walk  no  longer,'  he  moaned,  '  and  they  put 
me  in  this.  But  they  said,  "  We  are  going  on, 
we  camp  in  new  ground  every  day,"  and  I  be- 
lieved them — I  believed  them.' 
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'  Perhaps  you  are  going  on,'  said  Hoosanee 
soothingly.  '  This  country  is  strange  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  you  think  that 
Missy  Grace  is  here.' 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  Miss  Sahib's  writing  ? ' 
said  Tikaram. 

'  My  master  knows  it  well.  If  you  have 
found  anything,  show  it  to  me,'  cried  Hoosanee 
eagerly. 

Tikaram  was  too  weak  to  move.  '  My  riglit 
hand,'  he  murmured.     '  Open  it ! ' 

Pulling  aside  the  light  covering  that  was  over 
him,  Hoosanee  saw  one  of  his  hands  rigid,  as  it 
seemed,  and  firmly  closed.  He  forced  it  open  as 
gently  as  he  could,  the  man's  eager  eyes  follow- 
ing him  wistfully.  Tom  was  close  by.  He  had 
heard  the  last  words,  and  he  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  with  impatience.  But  he  had  to 
wait  while  the  fingers,  cramped  with  the  awful 
sickness  of  the  jungle,  were  slowly  and  painfully 
unclenched.  The  hand  was  nearly  open  at  last. 
They  saw  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  Tom  made  a 
dash  to  seize  it ;  but,  with  the  onslaught,  the 
hand,  as  if  moved  by  a  will  of  its  own,  closed 
ac^ain.  Then  a  convulsive  shudder  ran  throuorh 
the  man's  wasted  frame,  and  a  long,  long  sigh 
broke  from  his  heart. 

'  He  dies,'  said  one  of  the  Ghoorka  soldiers. 
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falling  back.  '  Give  room  for  his  spirit  to  pass 
out  of  him  ! ' 

Space  was  made  round  the  litter ;  but  Tom 
stood  there  still,  with  blazing  eyes  looking  down 
upon  the  clenched  hand,  which  might,  for  all  he 
knew,  hold  a  message  for  him. 

'  A  moment,  master  —  a  little  moment,' 
whispered  Hoosanee. 

'  Try  him  with  your  drink  ! '  said  Tom. 

It  was  put  to  his  lips  ;  but  he  could  not 
swallow.  Stooping  over  him,  Hoosanee  heard 
him  murmuring  the  name  of  his  God.  '  It  is  very 
near,'  he  said. 

In  the  next  instant  the  poor  creature  started 
up.  '  Missy  Grace  ! '  he  cried  out.  '  Missy 
Grace ! ' 

Tom  groaned.  '  He  knows  something.  Make 
him  speak.  The  secret  will  die  with  him  ! '  he 
sobbed. 

'  Master,'  said  Hoosanee  solemnly, '  the  secret 
is  at  your  feet.' 

For,  with  the  sudden  movement,  the  clenched 
hand  had  relaxed,  the  fingers  had  fallen  open, 
and  the  paper  they  contained  had  rolled  out 
upon  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVn 

THE    ADVICE    OF    BAL    NAKIX 

TiKAKAM  was  dead.  His  was  an  instance,  and 
not  a  solitary  one,  of  the  devotion  of  which  the 
sons  of  the  soil  were  capable,  both  to  the  children 
under  their  charge,  and  to  the  men  and  women 
who  in  the  days  of  their  power  had  treated  them 
with  consistent  kindness.  While  his  co-religion- 
ists covered  his  face  and  built  hastily  a  pyre  of 
dead  wood  to  consume  his  body,  Tom  went  apart 
and,  with  a  beating  heart,  undid  the  many  foldings 
of  the  paper. 

The  writing  within  was  in  Grace's  hand.  He 
saw  this  at  a  glance,  but  the  words  were  so 
faintly  traced  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
deciphering  them.  He  did  not,  in  fart,  make  it 
all  out  at  once.  But  for  us  it  has  been  tran- 
scribed, and  we  are  able  to  give  it  as  it  was 
written  down. 

'  This  is  for  Tom.  I  know  he  is  looking  for 
me.     When  I  have  an  opportunity  I  shall  throw 
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it  down,  addressed  to  him  in  his  Indian  name, 
and  some  one,  perhaps  hoping  for  reward,  will 
take  it  to  him '  A  break,  and  then,  '  I  can- 
not write.  I  am  watched  day  and  night.  What 
will  the  end  be  ?  I  dare  not  even  imacfine.  But 
I  must  not  die  while  Kit  is  living.'  Another 
short  break,  and  then  in  tremulous,  very  minute 
characters,  '  I  am  afraid  of  this  man.  There  is 
a  wicked  look  in  his  face.  I  think  he  is  vin- 
dictive ;  but  what  can  I  have  done  to  offend 
him  ?  To-day  he  threatened  to  separate  me  from 
Kit.  If  he  does  I  know  what  I  will  do.  Don't 
fear  for  me,  my  beloved  ones.  My  peace-bringer 
is  still  at  my  heart.     When  the  occasion  comes 

I  know  how  to  use  it '     After  this  last  entry 

a  considerable  interval  must  have  elapsed.  To 
those  who  read  it  afterwards  it  seemed  as  if  some 
mental  shock  had  passed  over  the  poor  girl, 
shattering  her  nerves.  When  she  wrote  again  it 
was  with  a  sort  of  surprise.  '  I  forgot  about  my 
plan — '  so  the  next  entry  runs — '  but  did  I  have 
a  plan  ?  My  mind  goes  from  me.  Everything 
is  confused.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  dead,  and 
had  come  to  hfe  again.  Perhaps  1  have.  But 
here  is  my  darling  Kit  sleeping  sweetly  beside 
me  in  the  hut  wliere  we  have  been  restincr  all 
day.  Is  he  dead  too  ?  Or  who  is  dead  ?  Every- 
thing is  confused,  and  I  cannot  understand.    But 

VOL.    II.  T 
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I  think  he  and  I  are  ahve.  What  we  are  doing 
here  I  don't  know  in  the  least.  Some  one  some- 
where, who  seemed  kind,  dressed  us  in  native 
dresses  and  stained  our  faces,  and  some  one  else 
gave  us  a  cart  and  a  bullock,  and  so  we  go  on, 
day  after  day,  day  after  day.  Kit  says  we  are 
going  into  Nepaul,  for  the  people  there  are  kind 
to  the  English.  The  poor  Enghsh  !  I  wonder 
how  many  of  them  have  been  killed  !  Kit  says 
we  are  Encrlish,  too.  I  wonder  if  that  is  true. 
I  thought  I  was  English  once.  I  thought  I  was 
a  woman  and  a  lady,  but  that  must  have  been 

in  another  life '    Ah  !  how  strange  and  pitiful 

it  was  1  Spelling  it  out  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
Tom  felt  now  and  then  as  if  his  heart  would 
break.  If  he  could  only  weep  as  Bertie  Liston 
had  done  !  But  he  could  not.  His  eyes  were 
dry  and  hot,  and  a  fire  seemed  to  be  burning 
within  him,  and  his  breath  came  and  went  in 
panting  sobs  like  one  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  last  words  were  more  clearly  written, 
and  the  collected  way  in  which  they  were  put 
together,  contrasting  vividly  with  the  incoherence 
of  what  went  before,  gave  him  a  little  glimmer 
of  hope. 

'  I  have  slept,  and  I  am  better,  and  I  remem- 
ber now  what  I  intended  to  do  when  I  first  began 
to  write  this.     There   is  a  good  man  here — a 
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hermit  or  holy  man,  who  has  penetrated  our 
disguise,  and  who  pities  us.  He  has  heard  from 
those  who  have  heard  it  from  others  that  fugi- 
tives have  been  inquired  for  in  the  villages  here- 
abouts. He  advises  us,  however,  not  to  linger 
here.  The  Ghoorka  army  are  on  their  march 
southwards,  and  the  people  are  excited.  But  he 
will  tiy  that  my  scroll  may  reach  those  who  are 
trying  to  find  me.  I  think  Tom  is  one.  K  he 
finds  me — but  I  remember  that  he  may  see  this. 
I  thank  him  with  all  my  heart  for  what  he  has 
done,  for  what,  as  I  believe,  he  is  still  doing  for 
us.  To-morrow  we  go  into  the  jungle.  The 
good  hermit  will  guide  us.  We  go  towards  the 
mountains,  and  we  hope  to  succeed  in  crossing 
them.  If  this  is  found  let  those  who  find  it  look 
for  us  in  the  jungle  or  on  the  hills.  There  may 
yet  be  time  to  save  Kit.  He  is  the  noblest  and 
bravest  little  fellow  that  ever  lived.' 

That  was  all.  The  suspicion  which  had  led 
Tikaram  first,  and  later  the  young  rajah,  to 
search  for  them  in  the  jungle  was  confirmed,  but 
there  was  no  further  clue.  These  might  be  the 
last  words  of  the  heroic  girl  before  darkness 
swallowed  her  up.  And  yet  it  was  with  a  strange 
rapture — a  sense  of  exultation  such  as  he  had 
not  known  since  he  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  on 
the  slaughterers  of  women  and  children — that 

T  2 
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Tom  pressed  the  dear  missive  to  his  heart.  She 
was  hoping  for  his  help,  counting  on  him  as  her 
defender.  And  since  she  had  hved  through  so 
much,  was  it  not  possible  that  still,  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  he  might  find  her  ?  He  dared 
not  think  of  it.  It  was  too  good,  too  joyful. 
Yet  for  a  few  instants  the  warm  blood  welled  to 
his  heart,  and  his  pulses  beat  a  triumphant 
measure,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all — all  he  had 
suffered,  his  toil,  his  depression,  his  despair,  his 
horror,  was  as  nothing.  Found  !  Brought  back 
in  safety ;  cared  for  with  so  deep  a  tenderness 
that  the  terrors  of  the  way  she  had  gone,  and 
the  misery  and  humiliation  of  her  capture,  would 
be  forgotten.  His  heart  swelled.  The  love  it 
contained  made  it  fit  to  break.  '  It  is  too  much, 
too  much,'  he  said  to  himself.    '  I  cannot  bear  it.' 

And  then  he  remembered  suddenly  that  his 
task  was  not  done,  nay,  that  the  hardest  part  of 
it  was  to  come,  and  he  tried  to  be  stern,  and  to 
brace  up  his  energies  to  do  what  lay  before  him. 

They  had  halted  in  a  small  open  glade.  The 
pyre  on  which  the  body  of  Tikaram  had  been 
placed  was  already  kindled,  and  the  smoke  was 
rising  into  the  still  air  and  floating  away  in 
tremulous  waves,  like  heat  made  visible.  The 
birds  of  prey  that  had  been  hovering  over  the  litter 
were  sailing  away  sullenly,  uttering  harsh  cries. 
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The  men  of  both  cavalcades,  taking  advantage  of 
the  rest,  had  tethered  their  horses  and,  gathered 
together  in  httle  groups,  were  hghting  small  fires 
to  cook  their  evening  meal.  On  all  sides  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  jungle,  and,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  aathered,  strancre  noises  as  of  shrieks 
and  sobbings  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
dense  and  matted  underwood. 

Tom  had  gone  apart  to  read  the  paper. 
When  the  strong  determination  to  act  at  once 
came  upon  him,  he  called  up  the  chief  of  his  httle 
escort  and  Hoosanee.  The  latter,  at  his  request, 
fetched  two  or  three  of  those  who  had  been  wdth 
Tikaram.  When  they  were  all  together  Tom 
addressed  them  in  Hindoostani.  He  told  them  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  paper  that  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  expressed  it  as  his  conviction  that 
those  he  sought  were  still  wandering  in  the 
jungle,  and  asked  their  advice. 

Not  one  of  them,  not  even  Hoosanee,  but  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  fugitives  were  long 
since  dead.  K  they  had  crossed  the  Terai,  which 
was  unlikely,  they  could  never  have  crossed  the 
mountains.  The  Ghoorkas  were  for  giving  up 
the  search  in  despair.  Hoosanee  said  nothing  ; 
his  eyes  followed  those  of  his  master.  Tom 
asked  temperately  if,  in  their  opinion,  there  was 
any  fear  to  be  entertained  of  their  encountering 
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detachments  of  the  rebels  here.  They  believed 
not.  Later  there  wonld,  no  doubt,  be  many- 
fugitives  from  the  revolted  troops,  but  there  had 
not  as  yet  been  any  English  victory  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  the  rebels  to  despair.  If 
they  fled  from  one  place  they  would  join  their 
comrades  in  another.  But  jungle-fever  was  a 
worse  enemy  than  revolted  sepoys. 

Tom  said  he  knew  this,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had 
come  with  him  and  Tikaram  as  escorts  should 
return  to  their  respective  regiments.  Two  or 
three  of  the  strongest  he  would  hke  to  retain  in 
case  of  accident.  But  even  as  regarded  this  he 
would  wish  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  The 
coolies  must  cro  with  him  to  take  on  the  carts 
with  provision  for  the  way  and  camp  equipage, 
and  if  his  Ghoorka  friends  would  do  him  a  kind- 
ness they  would  take  back  with  them  his  friend 
and  servant  Hoosanee,  recommending  him  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Captain  Sahib,  Gambler  Singh, 
until  such  time  as  he  could  himself  return. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  sobbing, 
and,  looking  down,  saw  Hoosanee  at  his  feet. 
'  Have  I  offended  my  master  ? '  said  the  poor 
fellow.  '  Have  I  been  indiiferent  in  this  search, 
or  does  he  reproach  me  with  failing  in  my  ser- 
vice to  him  ?     If  I  have,  let  him  speak  to  me  ! 
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Nay,  let  him  strike  me  !  I  will  take  punishment 
from  his  hands.  But  let  him  not  send  me  away 
from  him  ! ' 

'  My  good  Hoosanee,'  said  Tom  very  gently. 
'  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  of  you  I  am  thinking  .^ 
You  are  ill.     You  cannot  deny  it.' 

'  If  that  is  all,'  said  Hoosanee  rising,  '  I  will 
venture  to  disobey  your  Excellency's  command.' 

'  How  ?  you  will  be  rebellious ! '  said  Tom 
smiling. 

'  I  will  do  what  I  know  is  for  the  best.  Does 
my  master  think  that  he  could  go  on  without  me  ? ' 

'  But  consider,  Hoosanee — if  you  were  really 
ill ! ' 

'  Master,  if  I  die,  I  die.  I  will  never  be 
burdensome  to  you.     Let  me  go  on  ! ' 

'  If  you  must,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
But  the  responsibihty  is  your  own,'  said  Tom 
gravely. 

The  Ghoorkas  meanwhile  had  been  discussing 
their  plans.  When,  looking  radiant,  Hoosanee 
stood  aside,  one  of  them  stepped  forward,  and 
spoke.  The  rajah,  he  said,  had  spoken  well.  If 
some  of  them  must  die,  there  was  no  reason  why 
all  should  meet  with  the  same  fate,  and,  in  the 
province  whence  they  had  come,  good  men  were 
wanted.  They  proposed  that  six  of  the  strongest 
from  the  two  escorts  should  be  chosen  to  attend 
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the  rajah  on  his  farther  journey,  and  that  the 
rest  should  return  to  their  captain. 

Tom  thanked  them,  and  gave  orders  that  all 
arranoreraents  should  be  made  for  the  breakinor 
up  of  the  party. 

When  they  had  withdrawn  he  held  a  further 
consultation  with  Hoosanee  and  the  cleverest  of 
his  Ghoorka  guides.  This  man  had  felt  the 
curious  magnetic  power  which  Tom  generally 
exercised  over  Orientals,  and  had  become  almost 
as  much  devoted  to  him  as  his  own  servants. 
Uninvited,  he  had  jomed  the  conference,  and  he 
now  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and,  having  begged 
that  he  might  be  one  of  those  whose  services  he 
would  retain,  answered,  with  readiness  and  per- 
fect knowledge,  his  questions  about  the  country. 
Xo  one,  as  it  happened,  could  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  low  country  that  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  separate  the  Nepaul 
valley  from  the  plains  of  Xorth-West  India.  The 
jungle-fever  had  no  power  over  him.  He  breathed 
more  freely  on  this  pestilential  plain  than  in 
the  high  mountain  valleys.  Moreover,  the  wild 
tribes,  or  Aswalias,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
who  inhabited  the  jungle  of  the  Terai,  knew  and 
respected  him.  Had  he  not  again  and  again 
brought  down  great  Shikaris,  or  hunters  from 
the  hills,  who  slew  the  tigers  that  devastated 
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their  fields  and  carried  off  their  httle  ones  ?  The 
great  reptiles  themselves  that,  like  malignant 
spirits,  shuddered  through  the  long  grass  of  the 
j  ungle,  had  no  terror  for  Bal  Narin,  and  he  carried 
with  him  potions  and  unguents  that  could  steal 
the  poison  from  the  deadliest  snake-bites. 
Though  a  Ghoorka,  therefore,  and,  as  such,  a 
natural  enemy  of  the  wild  Aswalias,  he  had  long 
been  counted  their  friend.  Bal  Narin  shared 
his  countrymen's  admiration  for  Europeans,  of 
whom  he  had  been  frequently  the  companion 
and  guide.  It  w^as  to  fit  himself  for  their  service 
that  he  had  practised  Hindoostani,  which  he  spoke 
with  quite  sufficient  ease  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation, and,  as  this  was  a  rare  art  amongst  the 
Ghoorkas,  it  made  him  all  the  more  valuable. 
His  European  friends  called  him  Billy — a  trick 
into  which  Tom  fell  with  a  readiness  that  betrayed 
him  at  once  to  the  keen  perception  of  Bal  Narin, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  long  since  that  he 
was  far  more  English  than  Indian.  The  dis- 
covery, however,  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished  his  reverence  for  his  new  lord,  to 
whom  he  was  now  almost  as  much  devoted  as 
Hoosanee  himself. 

These  three,  then,  set  themselves  to  discuss 
their  plans. 

Bal  Xarin  stated  that  they  were  one  day's 
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direct  raarcli  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
road  was  not,  at  that  time,  nearly  so  good  as  it 
has  since  become ;  but  he  was  able  to  speak  of 
it  as  comparatively  safe  and  easy.  With  the 
ascent  of  the  hills,  the  difficulties  would  begin. 
Exceedingly  precipitous,  choked  with  low  under- 
wood and  haunted  with  wild  beasts,  the  belt  of 
country  which  lay  between  the  pestilential  swamp 
they  were  now  crossing  and  the  middle  slopes  of 
Sisagarhi  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  Terai, 
and  far  more  exhausting  to  the  traveller.  The 
question  was,  could  a  woman  and  child  have 
crossed  it  alone  ?  Bal  ^arin  thought  not.  He 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  they  were  living — 
a  point  concerning  which  Tom  would  admit  no 
doubt — they  were  still  on  the  plain.  Hoosanee,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  witnessed  the  heroism  of 
which  Grace  was  capable  when  she  had  others 
than  herself  to  defend,  was  loud  in  his  belief  that 
she  had  set  herself  to  face  the  perils  of  Sisagarhi, 
and  that  she  had  succeeded  in  her  attempt. 

Above  the  lower  belt  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  on  the  middle  slopes  of  the  first  range  of 
mountains,  there  are  glorious  forests  and  delicious 
pastures.  In  this  favoured  region,  where  the 
temperature  is  that  of  southern  Europe  at  its 
best,  the  oak  and  the  chestnut,  the  ash  and  the 
elm,  the  laurel  and  the  magnolia,  are  to  be  found 
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in  company  with  the  pipiil,  the  banyan  and  the 
acacia.  In  the  midst  of  this  wealth  of  vegeta- 
tion there  are  pretty  Httle  villages  inhabited  by 
quiet  cultivators  of  the  Magar  and  Xewar  tribes — 
Buddhist  for  the  most  part,  and  people  of  gentle 
life,  over  whom  the  Ghoorka  warriors  exercise 
lordship,  in  return  for  a  protectorate  that  is 
gratefully  welcomed.  There  are  posts  here  and 
there,  along  the  road  over  the  pass,  in  which 
soldiers  are  stationed,  to  drive  back  the  savage 
and  predatory  tribes  from  the  south,  who,  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, have  been  able  to  do  little  mischief  besides 
such  as  might  arise  from  an  occasional  cattle 
raid.  It  was  the  fear  that  these  wild  tribes,  held 
in  check  on  one  side  by  the  British  and  on  the 
other  by  his  own  stout  little  soldiers,  might  be- 
come powerful  and  overrun  the  country  that  had 
induced  Yung  Bahadoor  to  originate  the  policy, 
which  he  carried  through  with  such  consistency 
and  success  throughout  the  year  of  the  rebellion. 
Hoosanee,  then,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
fucfitives  had  reached  this  middle  region,  and 
found  a  temporary  resting-place  in  one  of  the 
villages.  He  proposed  that  they  should  press 
forward  without  an  hour's  delay,  make  for  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  set  themselves  to  climb  them. 
As  for  Tom,  he  wished  to  go  both  ways.     If 
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they  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the  jungle, 
he  could  not  bear  that  they  should  remain 
without  help  one  moment  longer  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  were  here  on  the  plain  hiding,  it  might  be, 
in  some  miserable  hut,  how  terrible  it  would  be 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate ! 

'  Hoosanee,'  he  said  at  last.  '  Do  you  really 
wish  to  please  me  ? ' 

'  Do  I  wish  to  please  my  master  ? '  cried 
Hoosanee.     '  How  can  he  ask  me  ?  ' 

'  I  ask  you,  Hoosanee,  because  I  must  put 
your  affection  to  the  severest  test.  It  has  come 
to  this.  We  must  divide  our  party.  You  must 
go  one  way  and  I  another.  Listen,  and  do  not 
speak  until  I  tell  you  !  I  would  divide  myself  if 
I  could.  I  would  climb  Sisagarhi  to  search  for 
Miss  Grace  there,  and  I  would  hunt  this  jungle 
through  and  through,  in  case  she  should  be  hiding 
here  still.  How  can  I  do  it  ?  In  one  way  only. 
You  are  my  second  self,  my  good  friend,  and  you 
must  take  part  of  my  duty  from  me.' 

'  I  will  stay  then.  My  master  shall  cHmb 
Sisagarhi.' 

'  No,  Hoosanee.  It  is  you  who  shall  go  on. 
Be  silent !  I  cannot  allow  you  to  decide  this. 
I  have  my  reasons  for  what  I  am  doing.  Listen 
asain  !     You  shall  take  three  of  the  Ghoorkas, 
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and  a  runner  to  send  back  with  intelligence  as 
soon  as  you  have  gained  it.  I  will  take  the 
others,  and  Billy  who  knows  the  people  shall  go 
with  me.  Come  at  once  !  I  will  divide  provi- 
sions and  send  you  on.' 

And  so  it  was  settled  to  Hoosanee's  distress, 
for,  although  he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  his  enterprise  that  he  and 
his  master  should  separate,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  reserve  to  himself  the  more  dangerous 
part.  As  for  Tom,  while  he  felt  that  the  arrange- 
ment he  had  proposed  was  the  only  one  which 
offered  any  hope  of  a  good  issue  to  their  task, 
he  was  thankful  to  have  succeeded  in  sending  off 
Hoosanee  to  the  higher  latitudes.  In  the  mean- 
time, Bal  Xarin  was  far  more  useful  to  himself 
than  even  his  own  servant  could  have  been. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVITI 
the   shikari's   discoveries 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  cavalcade 
divided.  The  released  Ghoorka  escorts  returned 
to  their  regiments.  Hoosanee,  with  good  store 
of  provisions  and  three  mounted  soldiers,  went 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  pass,  and  Tom, 
accompanied  by  Bal  Narin,  turned  off  the  main 
road  to  seek  a  byway  through  the  jungle,  which 
was  known  to  his  guide  as  having  been  used  by 
criminals  and  fugitives,  but  which  was  little 
frequented  by  travellers. 

It  is  the  fortunes  of  this  last  detachment  that 
I  propose  to  follow,  my  chief  authority  being 
Bal  Narm,  whom  I  met  a  few  years  ago — an  old 
man  then,  but  wonderfully  clear  as  to  intellect 
and  memory — ^in  his  native  city,  Katmandoo. 

That  it  was  a  forlorn  hope  he  had  felt  from 
the  beginning,  and  nothing  but  his  extraordinary 
regard  for  the  young  rajah,  who,  as  he  expressed 
it,  '  held  him  by  his  eye,'  would  have  induced 
him  to  go  on  with  it. 
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I  find  that  lie  and  others  looked  upon  Tom 
as  perfectly  mad  at  the  time.  Man 3^  Orientals, 
however,  and  Bal  Narin  was  fortunately  amongst 
their  number,  look  upon  madness  as  men  of  a 
later  time  have  looked  upon  inspiration.  The 
man  himself,  they  think,  is  helpless,  and  the 
Divine  speaks  and  acts  through  him.  This,  no 
doubt,  in  addition  to  his  peculiar  fascinating 
power,  was  the  cause  of  the  faithfulness  with 
which  Tom  was  followed  more  than  once  in 
his  desperate  enterprises.  Having  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  forward,  Bal  Narin  acted  as 
Subdul  Khan  and  Hoosanee  and  Ganesh,  and 
even  Gambler  Singh,  so  far  as  possible,  had 
done.  He  gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
task  before  him. 

He  spent  the  night  before  they  started,  not 
in  resting,  but  in  drawing  out  a  plan  of  the 
Terai,  as  it  was  known  to  him,  and  making 
various  imaginary  routes  to  and  fro,  so  that,  in 
the  future,  he  might  be  able  to  say  that  every 
spot  within  a  certain  area — the  limits  of  w^hich 
he  did  not  think  any  fugitives  from  the  Doab 
could  have  crossed — had  been  thoroughly 
explored.  These  he  proposed  to  traverse, 
penetrating  by  the  way  into  the  solitary  haunts 
of  the  half-savage  Aswahas,  whose  language  he 
knew,  and  of  whose   friendship   he  was   sure. 
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For  if  sucli  travellers  as  the  English  girl  and 
boy  had  passed  through  the  more  unfrequented 
ways,  they  would  most  certainly  have  been 
heard  of.  Even  in  the  jungle  and  amongst 
half-naked  savages,  extraordinary  pieces  of  news, 
as  Bal  Nar!n  knew  from  experience,  are  apt  to 
spread. 

The  following  morning  he  detailed  his  plan 
to  Tom,  who  listened  with  hope,  and  said  that 
he  would  be  guided  by  him  entirely.  That  was 
a  terrible  day's  march.  To  cross  from  the  main 
road  to  the  bypath  that  Bal  Xarin  knew,  it  was 
necessary  to  plunge  into  the  jungle,  and  the 
coolies  had  here  and  there  literally  to  hack  a 
way  through  it  for  the  horses  and  camels. 
Comparatively  open  spaces,  which  Tom  would 
have  set  himself  to  canter  over  gaily,  were  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  Ghoorkas,  and  Bal  Narin 
told  him  that  they  were  dangerous  morasses, 
into  which  he  might  have  disappeared  without 
hope  of  rescue.  It  was  still  worse  Avhen  they 
readied  tracts  where  the  vegetation  was  larger, 
for  now  giant  creepers  flung  down  from  the  trees 
sinuous  arms,  with  thorny  leaves  that  cut  into 
tlie  flesh  of  the  coolies  who  hacked  them  away, 
and  that,  when  they  touched  the  flanks  of  the 
horses,  made  the  poo^  creatures  plunge  and 
snort  with   pain.     The   closeness  of  the   atmo- 
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sphere,  the  dank  vegetable  smells,  and  the 
effluvium  from  decaying  growths,  were  almost 
unendurable.  There  was  danger,  too,  from  the 
dwellers  in  the  jungle.  A  man-eating  tiger,  had 
one  been  abroad  that  evening,  would  have  made 
short  work  of  these  weary  men.  So,  when  the 
darkness  began  to  gather,  they  set  torches  flaring 
to  frighten  all  evil  things  away,  and  far  off  in 
the  cavernous  recesses  of  the  jungle-kingdom 
they  could  hear  the  dull  roaring  of  the  disap- 
pointed beasts  of  prey.  That  night  they  rested 
as  best  they  could,  for  Bal  Narin  refused  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  going  on.  With 
the  first  break  of  day,  Tom,  who  was  quivering 
through  every  nerve  with  fierce  impatience, 
stirred  them  up.  He  found  the  Ghoorka  soldiers, 
who  believed  themselves  lost  beyond  hope  of 
redemption,  deeply  depressed ;  but  Bal  Narin 
was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  informed  Tom  that 
he  had  discovered  some  of  his  own  traces — the 
marks  he  had  set  upon  certain  trees  in  one  of 
his  latest  hunting-frays ;  and  he  knew  that  his 
instinct,  by  which  alone  he  had  been  moving  on 
the  previous  day,  had  not  deceived  him.  He 
was  making  straight  for  the  point  he  wished  to 
reach.  This  was  encouraging,  even  to  the 
soldiers. 

They  set   forward   again,   and   went   on   for 
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many  hours  at  a  rate  of  progress  terribly  slow 
to  the  young  rajah's  excited  nerves.  He  was  on 
the  strain  of  expectation.  Over  and  over  again 
he  would  pull  Bal  Narin  up  short  and  make 
him  listen  to  the  mysterious  whisperings  and 
flutterings  that  he  had  heard  himself.  But  the 
experienced  guide  could  explain  them  all.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
be  found  here.  Not  even  an  Aswaha  could 
have  his  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  such  a  region. 
And  Tom  tried  to  control  himself.  It  was 
immeasurably  hard.  All  day  long — and  never 
so  much  as  now — he  was  haunted  by  a  sick 
dread  of  that  failure  at  the  very  moment  of 
what  might,  with  a  little  foresight,  have  been 
transcendent  success  which  makes  uncertain 
enterprises  so  nerve-harrowing.  If  she  were 
near  him  and  he  passed  her  by — if,  from  her 
hidiug-place,  she  could  hear  the  very  tramp  of 
their  horses,  and,  thinking  they  were  enemies, 
plunge  more  deeply  into  the  jungle  ! 

For  so  it  might  be.  There  was  no  argument 
of  Bal  Narin,  to  whom  he  poured  out  his  fears, 
which  could  persuade  him  that  he  was  cherish- 
ing a  phantom  fear.  Then  sometimes,  as  I  have 
heard,  it  would  come  over  him  with  sharp 
throbbing  of  pain  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that 
these  were  right.     It  was  madness — nay,  it  was 
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the  very  insanity  of  folly — to  imagine  that, 
wandering  in  this  haphazard  way  without  chart 
or  compass,  he  would  ever  succeed  in  finding 
her.  She  was  dead  !  dead  !  dead  !  And  if  he 
were  near  her,  or  if  he  were  far  away,  what 
could  it  matter  ?  The  dead  hold  no  commune 
with  the  living.  By  day  and  by  night  the  awful 
word  rang  in  his  ears.  Bal  Narin  heard  him 
repeating  it.  Dead  !  Grace  \yas  dead — all  her 
loveliness  and  sweetness — all  her  heroism  and 
patience — with  the  love  and  passion  and  tender- 
ness unutterable  that  she  had  inspired  in  the 
hearts  of  others — gone ! — lost  to  the  earth  for 
ever  and  ever  and  ever !  There  were  moments 
in  those  awful  days  when  his  soul  went  out 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  despair,  and  when 
abysses  of  sorrow — fathomless  as  the  graves  in 
which  our  beloved  He  buried — would  seem  to 
open  out  before  his  feet.  Mad  !  Was  he  mad  ? 
No,  he  would  say  to  himself:  it  was  the  world — 
dull  of  eye  and  ear — insensible — suffering  itself 
to  be  shrouded  with  the  veil  of  spiritual  bhnd- 
ness  which  nature  throws  round  her  human 
children,  as  she  woos  them  softly  to  fulfil  her 
behests — the  world  was  mad — he  was  sane  To 
him,  in  his  anguish,  the  anguish  of  the  universe 
had  been  revealed — a  pandemonium  of  woe  that 
made  him  sicken  and  tremble  and  cry  out  for 
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Death,  even  the  Death  of  eternity,  to  release 
him  from  the  torturing  memory. 

But,  miserable  as  his  thoughts  were,  they  did 
not  delay  his  steps.  Guided  by  Bal  Narin  he 
plodded  on  quietly  hour  after  hour. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they 
emerged  from  the  jungle,  and,  to  the  great  con- 
tentment of  the  whole  party,  came  to  opener 
ground.  On  the  banks  of  a  sluggish  stream, 
whose  course  they  had  been  following  for  some 
time,  the  weeds  and  shrub  had  been  cleared 
away  to  give  place  to  scanty  herbage  and  lush- 
green  paddy-fields.  An  Aswaha  village — a 
melancholy  little  group  of  tiny  bark  huts — had 
been  planted  in  the  clearing.  It  was  a  landmark 
for  which  Bal  Narin  had  been  looking.  As  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  it,  he  made  his  party  halt, 
and  cantered  on  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  villagers,  who  were  exceedingly  jealous 
of  their  rights,  for  the  passage  of  strangers. 

He  was  away  long  enough  to  make  Tom  im- 
patient ;  but  when  he  returned,  his  radiant  face 
showed  that  he  brought  good  news  with  him. 

'  Are  they  in  the  village  ?  '  cried  Tom,  leaping 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  which,  a  moment  be- 
fore, had  seemed  too  rapturous,  even  for  a  vision. 

'  No,'  said  Bal  Narin,  drawing  rein.  '  But 
they  have  been  heard  of.' 


'  Where  ?  where  ?  Let  us  set  off  at  once  ! 
You  are  our  saviour,  our  good  genius,'  cried  Tom. 

'  The  Sahib  must  be  pleased  to  have  patience 
still,'  said  Bal  Narin,  with  dignity.  '  I  will  tell 
him  what  I  have  heard,  and  then  he  shall  decide 
what  we  are  to  do.     Two  days  ago ' 


'  Two  days — only  two  days  — you  are  sure ' 

'  I  am  teUing  my  tale  to  the  Sahib  as  it  was 
told  to  me.  Two  days  ago  a  woman  and  a  little 
girl,  who  said  that  they  were  servants  of  the 
Enghsh,  came  into  the  village.  A  holy  man  was 
with  them.  He  was  from  the  Doab,  he  said.  He 
had  met  the  woman  flying  from  murderers,  and 
he  had  vowed  to  carry  her  safely  across  the 
mountains  with  her  child.  They  were  afraid  to 
go  by  the  main  road,  and  they  were  seeking  the 
pass  known  as  the  "  robbers'  road."  The  head- 
man is  quiet  and  good  when  he  sees  no  chance  of 
plunder.  I  know  him  well.  There  was  nothing 
about  the  travellers  to  tempt  him,  and  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  afraid  to  hurt  the  holy  man. 
They  were  given  shelter  and  provisions,  for  which 
the  woman  and  child  gave  the  bangles  of  silver 
that  they  still  wore.  The  headman  pitied  them, 
and  he  would  not  take  all.  He  directed  them  to 
the  next  village,  let  them  rest  for  a  night,  and 
sent  them  on.  I  asked  how  they  were  travelling, 
and  he  said  they  had  a  bullock-cart.' 
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'  But  how  do  you  know '  began  Tom. 

'  Patience,  Sahib  !  I  am  coming  to  that.  The 
child,  they  tell  me,  wore  a  little  embroidered  cap 
under  her  muslin  veil.  The  cap  was  of  a  pretty 
red  colour,  and  one  of  the  women  in  the  village 
took  a  fancy  to  it.  She  came  behind  the  child 
and  lifted  it  off.  Then,  Sahib,  all  who  stood 
round  were  speechless  with  surprise,  for  the  child 
gave  a  cry,  and  the  woman  caught  it  to  her 
arms,  and  long  yellow  curls  fell  down  about  its 
shoulders.     What  does  the  Sahib  say  to  that  ?  ' 

'  It  was  Kit,'  said  Tom.  '  But  go  on,  for 
heaven's  sake.  Did  the  villagers  show  them  any 
unkindness  ? ' 

'No,  Sahib,  none.  I  think,  from  what  I 
hear,  that  they  were  more  friendly  than  before. 
Perhaps  they  thought  they  would  gain  a  reward 
by-and-by.  The  headman  begged  them  to  re- 
main, offering  to  keep  them  till  the  war  was  over. 
But  the  woman  would  not  hear  of  it.  She  said, 
for  the  child's  sake,  she  must  go  on  to  the  moun- 
tains. But,  Sahib,  they  could  not  travel  fast, 
and  I  know  the  way  they  have  gone ' 

'You  think  it  a  miracle  that  they  should 
have  lived  so  long,  Bal  Narin  ?  ' 

'  Sahib,  it  is  the  strangest  thing  I  have 
ever  heard.  The  gods  have  cared  for  their 
own.' 
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'  And  since  they  have  got  so  far,  am  I  mad 
in  thinking  they  may  go  farther?' 

'  Who  said  that  his  Excellency  was  mad  ? ' 

'No  one  said  so.  I  have  read  it  in  your 
eyes,  Billy.  But  we  are  both  sane  now.  Yes — 
it  is  no  question  of  madness.  Two  days.  What 
could  they  have  done  in  that  time  ?  They  could 
not  travel  day  and  night  as  we  will.' 

'  If  we  travel  at  night  we  may  miss  them, 
Sahib.' 

'  True ;  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  But, 
come  on  now.  There  are  two  good  hours  of 
light  before  us.  Then  you  shall  rest,  and  I  will 
watch.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  any  fresh 
provisions  ?  ' 

'  They  are  bringing  in  bags  of  dal  and  rice, 
which  will  last  us  for  six  more  days.  By  that 
time  we  shall  have  reached  the  further  boun- 
daries of  the  Terai.' 

And  so  they  went  on  once  more. 

I  try  to  imagine  it  all  sometimes,  but  I  con- 
fess I  find  it  hard,  although  Bal  Narin  and  the 
rajah  himself,  in  the  moments  of  confidence 
that  come  to  him  on  rare  occasions,  have  again 
and  again  given  me  narratives  of  their  expe- 
riences. 

They  went  on  for  two  more  days.  This  part 
of  the  jungle  was  haunted  by  tigers.     At  night, 
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when  tliey  made  up  their  camp-fires,  they  could 
hear  them  howHng  about  the  sluggish  streams 
til  at  crept  through  the  jungle.  There  were  ser- 
pents, too.  Tom  slew  one  monster  that  reared 
itself  up  in  his  path  by  striking  its  head  with  the 
butt- end  of  his  musket.  But  to  him  the  most 
appalling  feature  of  all  this  march  was  the 
swooping  down  of  the  foul  birds  of  prey  that 
came  from  their  eyrie  in  the  hills  in  search  of 
such  meat  as  the  jungle  would  always  yield. 
The  creatures  had  not  the  least  fear  ;  they  came 
so  near,  sometimes,  that  he  could  have  struck 
at  them  with  his  cane.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  waiting  for  the  death  that  might  presently 
fall  upon  their  victims. 

He  shot  down  two  of  these  mighty  birds  in 
one  day,  glorying  over  them  as  he  had  gloried 
over  the  sepoys  whom  he  had  destroyed. 

His  mind,  in  the  meantime,  was  oscillating 
between  hope  and  despair.  Every  hour  increased 
his  impatience,  and  added  to  his  horror  and 
uncertainty.  It  was  true  that,  only  a  few  days 
before,  they  had  been  seen  living,  and  still,  so 
far  as  he  could  gather,  in  good  health  ;  but 
would  not  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this 
further  journey,  which  taxed  their  own  re- 
sources to  the  utmost,  break  these  tender  wan- 
derers down  ?     And  to  fail  at  the  last  moment, 
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when  help  was  actually  within  reach — how  infi- 
nitely pitiful  it  would  be  !  He  had  one  comfort, 
meanwhile — Bal  Narin  was  with  him.  The  news 
heard  at  the  Aswaha  village  had  completely  won 
over  the  wily  Ghoorka  guide.  Hitherto  he  had 
gone  on  with  the  enterprise  to  indulge  his  em- 
ployer, and  humour  the  mad  caprice  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  cast  his  spell  over  him.  While 
the  European  rajah  '  held  him  with  his  eye,'  he 
could  not  refuse  to  follow  him.  Now,  first,  he 
began  to  believe  in  a  happy  issue.  He  would 
not  say  much  about  it,  for  he  was  fearful,  if  he 
gave  an  encouragement  w^hich  turned  out  to  be 
unfounded,  the  young  rajah  would  sicken  and 
die  of  despair ;  but  Tom,  who  could  read  the 
minds  of  his  people,  knew  that  he  was  going 
forward  with  renewed  energy. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  they  left  the 
village  behind  them  that  Bal  Narin's  experienced 
eye  began  to  detect  marks  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  they  were  actually,  at  last,  on  the 
fugitives'  track. 

They  were  in  the  path  known  in  this  region 
as  the  robbers'  road— a  path  which,  though  dis- 
tinct enough  to  the  experienced,  was  difficult  to 
pass  over,  being  much  choked  with  vegetation. 
Kutcha-grass,  growing  to  an  immense  height, 
made  dense  walls  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
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They  were  in  their  usual  marching  order — the 
coohes  in  front  beating  down  obstructions,  Tom 
riding  behind  them,  and  peering  anxiously  into 
the  recesses  of  the  jungle,  behind  him  the 
Ghoorka  soldiers  mounted  on  camels,  and  Bal 
Narin  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  guide  was  on  foot,  and  studying  the 
ground.  He  saw  something  shining,  and,  stoop- 
ing to  pick  it  up,  found  that  it  was  a  silver  bead 
such  as  the  women  of  these  parts  often  wear  in 
their  bangles.  He  has  told  me  that  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  this  apparently  simple  discovery 
was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
shouting  it  aloud.  But,  in  the  next  moment,  he 
reahsed  that  it  might  not  mean  anything — that, 
in  any  case,  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  too 
much  rehance  upon  it.  This  was  the  robbers' 
road,  and  it  was  more  than  possible  that  the  bit 
of  silver  might  have  dropped  from  one  of  their 
bags  of  spoil.  He  went  on  examining  the 
ground,  and  carefully  scrutinising  the  walls  of 
kutcha-grass.  Presently  he  made  another  dis- 
covery ;  but  it  was  so  small  a  thing  that  no  eyes 
save  those  of  an  experienced  hunter  of  beasts 
and  men,  Hke  Bal  Narin,  could  have  discerned 
it.  Low  down,  where  a  weed,  whose  fleshy 
leaves  are  armed  with  spiked  thorns,  grew 
among  the  grass,  he  thought  he  saw  a  single 
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white  thread.  Eagerly  he  swooped  upon  it,  and 
picked  it  up,  and  now  he  could  scarcely  restrain 
his  excitement,  for  the  thread  told  the  same  tale 
as  the  bead.  A  muslin  saree,  such  as  those 
worn  by  women  of  the  plains,  had  certainly 
swept  those  thorny  weeds.  It  was  probable 
that  the  bead  had  been  dropped  by  the  woman 
who  wore  the  muslin  veil.  Taking  them  to- 
gether, there  could  be  little  doubt  that  women 
dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion  had  passed  this 
way.  But,  if  so,  there  would  be  other  signs 
that  he  could  read — signs  that  might,  perhaps, 
lead  him  straight  to  their  hiding-place. 

So,  with  bent  head  and  beating  heart,  he 
proceeded  on  his  search. 

About  a  hundred  yards  further  on  he  picked 
up  another  bead,  which  matched  the  first.  He 
judged  from  its  position — it  was  poised,  as  it 
were,  on  a  little  blade  of  grass,  and  the  least 
agitation  of  the  air  would  have  dislodged  it — 
that  it  had  been  only  recently  dropped. 

Meanwhile,  these  narrow  investigations  had 
seriously  delayed  his  progress.  When  he  made 
this  last  discovery,  he  looked  up  and  found 
himself  alone.  Those  he  was  leading  had  gone 
on  in  front  of  him.  The  sound  of  the  whistle, 
with  which  the  rajah  was  accustomed  to  keep 
his  Httle  party  together,  came  ringing  down  the 
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lane  at  this  moment.  Bal  Narin  answered  it 
with  a  pecuhar  call  of  his  own,  and  a  few  in- 
stants later  he  heard  the  hoofs  of  his  chiefs 
horse,  as  Tom  cantered  back  to  find  him. 

'  Eajah  Sahib ! '  he  cried  out,  waving  him 
back.  '  I  cannot  come  on  yet.  You  must  have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  may  bring  you  news.' 

'  News  here !  You  are  dreaming,  Billy,' 
answered  Tom  very  sadly.  '  Who  could  bring 
us  news  in  this  wilderness  ? ' 

'  That  is  my  concern,  master.  Leave  me,  I 
entreat  of  you,  and,  as  you  cannot  go  forward 
alone,  let  the  men  rest  and  eat !  I  will  join  you 
by-and-by.' 

Mournfully  the  rajah  turned  his  horse's 
head.  This,  of  course,  was  one  of  Bal  Narin's 
whims  ;  but  it  would  have  to  be  indulged,  for 
he  was  completely  in  his  hands. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
men,  who  had  been  riding  hard  all  day,  were 
glad  of  rest  and  food.  Languidly,  for  the  air  of 
these  pestilential  regions  has  a  numbing  effect 
upon  the  energies  of  men,  the  soldiers  unsaddled 
and  lighted  a  fire,  round  which  they  crouched, 
while  one  of  their  number  cooked  the  dal  and 
chupatties  that  served  them  for  their  meal.  Tom 
dismounted,  tethered  his  horse  to  a  stake  which 
his  men  had  driven  into  the  ground,  and,  feeling 
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it  unwise  to  join  Bal  Narin,  who  never  liked  to 
be  disturbed  when  he  was  working  out  a  fresh 
idea,  strolled  about  aimlessly.  The  camels  and 
bullock-carts,  carrying  their  larger  supplies, 
were  coming  up  behind  them,  so  he  could  not 
take  his  own  meal ;  but,  in  fact,  he  did  not  want 
to  eat.  The  excitement  that  had  been  working 
within  him  since  Bal  Xarin  sent  him  away  made 
him  feel  that  food  would  choke  him. 

His  restlessness,  meanwhile,  was  terrible.  He 
was  possessed  with  those  miserable,  impossible 
longings  which  come  to  most  of  us  at  the  great 
crises  of  our  Hves — when  our  senses  and  the 
faculties  bestowed  upon  us  by  Heaven  seem  too 
httle  for  our  need  ;  when  we  crave  madly  for 
some  indefinite  power — some  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  our  humanity — some  supersensuous 
divine  knowledge  and  strength  to  carry  us,  at 
one  leap,  to  the  bourne  where  our  restless 
hearts  would  be.  Secrets,  deep  as  the  grave, 
and  high  as  the  infinite  azure,  are  weighing 
down  upon  our  httle  lives.  In  the  level  light 
of  e very-day  hfe  we  forget  them.  They  circle 
about  us,  and  we  see  them  not.  It  is  when  the 
light  departs — when  the  little  hfe  with  its  httle 
interests  becomes  tragic,  that  they  come — this 
grey  host  of  shadows — and  mock  us  with  our 
impotence.     Sometimes  we   strike    out  bhndly, 
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as  children  strike  at  tables.  We  must  know ; 
we  will  know.  It  cannot  be  that  we  have 
reached  thus  far,  and  that  never,  through  all 
the  infinite  ages  that  must  be,  we  can  reach  any- 
farther.  That  would  be  hideous — revolting  to 
our  moral  sense.  '  Give  us  light,  give  us  light ! ' 
we  cry  out  to  the  Power  which,  as  God,  or 
Nature,  or  blind  Force,  holds  our  destinies  in 
its  hand.  '  Give  us  light,  or  kill  us  ! '  And 
only  the  awful  silence  answers  us,  '  Neither 
hght  nor  death,  poor  soul ;  only  a  blind  going 
forward  to  an  unknown  goal ! ' 

Such  was  Tom's  condition  that  evening.  As 
he  looked  round  on  this  desolate  land,  given  up 
to  monstrous  growths  and  fierce  animals,  with 
his  hopes  dwindhng  every  moment,  he  felt  a 
terror  of  his  own  littleness  that  almost  maddened 
him.  Devoured  by  impatience,  he  could  do 
nothing.  If  he  moved  a  few  yards  from  his 
party  he  would  be  lost,  and  without  Bal  Narin 
he  would  be  more  helpless  and  hopeless  than 
ever.  The  necessities  of  his  humanity ;  the  gross- 
ness  and  opacity  of  his  senses  ;  his  weakness 
and  his  ignorance,  were  such  that,  if  the  dear 
prize  for  which  he  would  willingly  have  laid 
down  his  life  were  in  his  grasp,  he  might  not 
be  able  to  seize  it.  Many  men  in  his  position 
would  have  cried  out  to  their  God.     He  could 
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not.  What  he  did  actually  believe  was  not  very- 
clear,  even  to  himself,  at  that  time.  The  strange 
mysticism,  so  fascinating  to  a  high  intelligence, 
that  animates  some  of  the  older  Oriental  philoso- 
phies had  become  curiously  blended  in  his  mind 
with  the  cut-and-dried  orthodoxy  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up.  But  he  knew  what  he 
did  not  believe,  and  special  providences,  miracles 
worked  benevolently  for  favoured  mortals,  were 
amongst  the  things  that  he  had  renounced  long 
ago. 

So,  with  neither  hope  nor  help,  only  a  vague 
determination  to  go  on  until  he  died,  he  went  to 
and  fro,  like  a  restless  wild  creature.  When  he 
was  out  of  his  men's  sight  he  would  clench  his 
fists  and  strike  out  at  an  imaginary  foe,  and 
mutter  fiercely ;  when  he  returned  to  them  he 
would  be  as  they  had  always  seen  him — quiet 
and  stern. 

An  hour  passed  by.  A  sickly  evening  dim- 
ness was  creeping  over  the  desolate  land  ;  he 
fancied  he  could  hear  the  animal-world  of  the 
jungle  rising  up  to  meet  the  night,  and  his  im- 
patience grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  could 
scarcely  restrain  himself.  Presently  the  camels 
and  bullock-carts  came  up.  He  asked  the 
coohes  if  they  had  met  Bal  Narin. .  They  shook 
their  heads.     He  had  not  certainly  been  seen  on 
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the  road.  This  made  the  young  rajah  exceed- 
ingly uneasy ;  but  the  Ghoorkas,  whom  he  con- 
sulted, did  not  share  in  his  fear.  Bal  Xarin, 
they  said,  knew  what  he  was  about.  Most 
likely  he  did  not  care  to  go  any  farther  that 
night,  and  he  had  laid  down  where  he  was,  so  as 
not  to  be  ordered  on.  If  he  did  not  join  them 
in  the  evening,  they  would  certainly  see  him  at 
daybreak.  With  this  Tom  tried  to  be  satisfied, 
for  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  could  do  nothing. 
The  men  would  not  stir  without  Bal  Xarin,  and 
for  him  to  do  so  alone  would  be  as  useless  as  it 
was  dangerous. 

They  made  him  up  his  usual  evening  meal, 
a  mess  of  rice  and  fried  vegetables;  but  he 
could  not  eat  a  morsel.  Mounting  his  horse,  he 
rode  slowly  back  to  the  point  where  he  had  seen 
Bal  Narin  last.  Here  he  whistled,  cried  out, 
tried  to  ride  through  the  kutcha-grass  ;  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  venomous  tribes  of  insects 
that  had  come  out  witli  the  dying  down  of  the 
day ;  then  reahsing  that  these  spasmodic  efibrts 
were  perfectly  useless,  he  returned  to  the  road, 
and  paced  back  sadly  and  slowly,  seeing  no  signs 
of  Bal  Xarin  anywhere. 

The  camp  was  illuminated  by  gleaming 
brands  set  high  on  poles,  and  the  little  cooking- 
fires  were  smoulderinpr  in  its  midst.     It  made  a 
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spot  of  glo'vving  red  in  the  spectral  darkness  ; 
where  everything  but  it  was  being  slowly  obhte- 
rated.  Tom  would  have  preferred  the  darkness  ; 
but  he  knew  very  well  that  in  the  jungle  he  was 
surrounded  with  nameless  dangers.  If  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  his  body  for  a  meal  to  the 
beasts  of  prey  that  were  ranging  it,  he  must 
keep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  companions. 
So,  trying  to  still  his  fiery  impatience,  he  lay 
down  where  they  had  spread  his  canvas  sheets, 
drew  a  gauze  net  over  his  face,  and  lighted  a 
pastile  to  keep  the  cloud  of  insects  at  a  distance. 

I  have  spoken  of  Tom's  gift  of  sleeping  at 
will.  Even  in  this  terrible  emergency  it  did  not 
desert  him.  He  had  learned  a  few  lessons, 
however,  in  his  life  of  adventure,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  so  easy  now  as  on  his  first  expedi- 
tion to  steal  a  march  upon  him. 

The  sleep,  hght  and  brief  as  it  was,  refreshed 
and  invigorated  him.  When,  having  indulged 
in  it  for  about  two  hours,  he  sprang  up  and 
looked  round,  he  found  that  the  feverish  mad- 
ness of  excitement  which,  if  given  place  to, 
would  have  unfitted  him  for  work  that  needed 
decision  and  readiness,  had  gone.  His  brain 
was  clear,  and  his  limbs  had  lost  their  languor. 

In  the  encampment  everything  was  as  it  had 
been.     The   fires   were    smouldering    and    the 
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torches  flamed.  Two  Ghoorkas  were  on  guard. 
The  rest  slept,  while  the  camel-drivers,  syces, 
and  coolies  sat  doubled  up  together,  their  knees 
touching  their  noses,  near  the  beasts  of  burden 
which  were  tethered  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
campment. 

It  was  dead  nicrht ;  but  the  darkness  was  not 
such  as  it  had  been  earher,  for  a  three-quarter 
moon  had  come  up  from  her  bed  of  snows 
behind  awful  Himala  and  was  shedding  over  the 
desolate  land  a  pale  Hght,  which,  defective  as  it 
was,  Tom  hailed  with  pleasure. 

'You  have  often  been  my  friend.  Lady 
Moon,'  he  said,  as  he  gazed  up  into  the  vapour- 
veiled  sky,  '  and  though  you  don't  shine  as  you 
do  in  the  plains,  I  think  you  will  give  me  light 
enough  to  see  what  I  am  doing.' 

One  of  the  Ghoorka  sentinels,  in  the  mean- 
time, seeing  him  on  his  feet,  had  approached 
him.  'Does  the  Eajah  Sahib  require  any- 
thing ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  want  to  know  if  Bal  Narin  has  been  seen,' 
said  Tom. 

'  Bal  Narin  has  not  come  back  to  camp,' 
answered  the  man. 

'  Then,  of  course,  he  has  not  been  seen,'  said 
Tom  impatiently.     '  Have  you  heard  anything  ? ' 

'  We  have  heard  nothing  but  the  beasts  of 
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the  jungle.  Purtab  killed  a  serpent.  It  would 
have  stung  him.  The  gods  grant  that  it  may 
not  bring  misfortune  ! ' 

'  The  gods  have  brought  Purtab  good  fortune, 
my  friend.  His  life  is  better  than  a  snake's — to 
himself  at  least.' 

'  That  is  as  it  may  be,  Sahib,'  said  the  man 
enigmatically. 

'  Settle  it  your  own  way,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, hsten  to  me  !  I  don't  hke  this  lengthened 
absence  of  Bal  Narin's,  and  I  fear  some  evil  has 
come  to  him.     I  will  go  and  look  round.' 

'  If  you  go  far.  Sahib,  you  will  never  return. 
This  is  the  devil's  hunting-ground.  Men  in  com- 
pany they  spare.     Solitary  men  they  destroy.' 

'  Then  how  about  Bal  Narin  ? ' 

'Even  the  devil  will  not  slay  his  own  off- 
spring,' said  the  man  with  a  chuckle.  'Bal  Narin 
is  safe,  wherever  he  goes.' 

'  Is  he  ?  '  said  Tom  laughing.  '  I  wish  I  had 
such  distinguished  ancestry ;  however,  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  have  my  revolver  and  my  sword.  If 
I  whistle,  try  and  find  me.' 

'  Eight,  Sahib  ! '  said  the  man,  falling  back. 
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